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published in the monthly issues of the 
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All over the country, the silent 
IMO is improving public relations, 
the accurate IMO is converting 
previously unrecorded low flows 
into golden flows of increased 


revenue. 


Now, combined in one meter is 
found the solution for two of the 
paramount problems of water meas- 
urement—-noiseless operation and 
sustained low flow accuracy. In the 
Pittsburgh IMO Meter three pre- 
cision meshed, smooth turning 
screws (called rotors) revolve with 
a semi-floating action and with 
absolute silence. The design of the 
measuring unit provides positive 
displacement measurement, thereby 
accurately metering large and small 
flows alike to substantially swell 
waterworks revenue. 
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CUTAWAY VIEW OF PITTSBURGH IMO METER 


Everything about the Pittsburgh 
IMO is different—principle, design, 
materials, manufacture and per- 
formance. It has proved itself to 
be the most accurate water meter 
ever commercially built. We know 
you'll want complete facts about the 
IMO Meter. We have them for you 
—write now for Bulletin W-529. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO 
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Rates, ‘Taxes, and Consumer Savings 





iblicly and Privately 


ia 

Electric Utilities, 

I 

Owned, Compared 


1 the March issue of THE AMERICAN 
Crry (page 97) favorable editorial 
nment was made on the new type of 
blicity by public utility corporations 
frankly concedes that tax pay 
ts come in the last analysis from th. 
lity’s customers, but points out that 
consumers benefit from the expend)- 
ture of these funds for governmental ser 
ces, municipal, state and federal. 
\ 1939 publication of the Federal 
Power Commission* gives emphasis to 
nother phase of the problem not dis 


issed in the above-mentioned item. 


For a fair comparison of the benefits of 
public and private utility ownership, con- 
assiion must obviously be given not 
only to rates paid by consumers and to 
the taxes paid by privately owned utili 
ties, but to the cash contributions made 
and free services rendered by the public 
utilities. When all these 
sidered, the figures compiled by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for 691 privately 
owned and 537 publicly owned electric 
utilities for the years 1936 and 1937 show 
results definitely favorable to the pub 
licly owned utilities as a group, both in 
lower rates to consumers and in their con- 
tributions in taxes, cash and free services 


factors are con- 


as compared on a percentage basis with 
those of the privately owned utilities. 

On the basis of totals for the United 
States, publicly owned utilities paid 17.3 
per cent of their gross revenues in the 
form of taxes and net cash contribu- 
tions in 1936. Privately owned utilities 
paid 13.2 per cent of their gross revenues 
for taxes and net cash contributions. 
Thus, the percentage in the case of pub- 
licly owned utilities is approximately one- 
third greater. 

The combined total amount of taxes, 
net cash contributions, and free services 
furnished governments by publicly owned 
electric utilities for the year 1936 was 
25.8 per cent of gross revenues and 13.2 
per cent of gross revenues for privately 
owned electric utilities. Thus, the com- 
bined percentage in the case of publicly 
owned electric utilities is almost double 
that for privately owned electric utilities. 

Using “base revenues,” privately owned 
utilities are found to have paid 14.4 per 
cent of their revenues for taxes and net 
cash contributions, and publicly owned 


* “Rates, Taxes and Consumer Savings: Pub- 
licly and Privately Owned Electric Utilities”; 15 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, » 
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TOMORROW'S WAT 
SHOULD BE PLANNED TODAY 


IGHT NOW is the ideal time to plan for tomorrow's water 
Lo need. You know that water is an absolute necessity— 
and always will be. Even now, your supply may not be ade- 
quate. Your present cost may be entirely too high. Why not 
call in a Layne man to cooperate with you or your engineers? 
He will be prepared to give complete information on the latest 
and most efficient types of wells and pumps. He will explain 
how Layne does the job completely—drilling wells, furnishing 
and installing pumps and testing everything to prove that you 
get all, or more, than your contract specifies. 


You already know the world-wide reputation of Layne Wells 
and Pumps. You know how Layne has pioneered the water 
developing field. You also may know that Layne Wells and 
Pumps are the choice of the finest factories, ice plants, paper 
mills, steel mills, railroads and cities. They would not risk less 
reliable equipment. Our free literature will be helpful. Address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO..STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co . NORFOLK, VA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO..MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
LAYNE-New YorRK Co. . NEw YORK CITY. 
AND PITTSBURGH PA. 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST CoO MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS CO HOUSTON AND 
DALLAS ; : TEXAS. 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co.., KANSAS city, Mo. 
CHICAGO, ILL OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS... . MINN. 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEw ENGLAND COMPANY, 
BOSTON .. . . » MASSACHUSETTS. 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SuPPLyY,. LTD., 
LONDON .... . . ONTARIO, CANADA 


PUMPS & WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 
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eW Rubber Marker 


laced in Hard Pavements 


aon the Public Service Coordinated 
Transport of New Jersey was look 
for a permanent traffic marker to in- 
ite loading and unloading spaces at 
many bus terminals, it asked George 
Andress, Engineer in Charge, Bureau 
city of Newark, and was re- 
red to THE AMERICAN City article on 
15 of the November 
markers 
Square in 


Streets, 


issue describ- 


the new rubber used suc 


-sfully at Journal Jersey 
City. 

Maintenance - of - Way 
i’. D. Patterson at once sent for a repre 
entative of the Crown Highway Marker 
Co., Luzerne, Pa., installed 743 
Crown markers on three streets—of brick, 


around 


Superintendent 


and 


bituminous concrete, and asphalt 
the big Newark terminal. 
The 


mineral composition disc impervious to 


marker is a 7-inch rubber and 
oils, greases and road grime, with a non- 
skid surface and 
though the circumference is flush with 
the sufficient convexity to 
provide high visibility. The 
action of tires running over the markers 


safe for pedestrians; 


road, it has 


squeeget 


tends to clean them, an action which one 
can confirm by rubbing a soiled marker 
with a rubber shoe sole: and the convex 
surface rises 1-inch above the film of 
water which would more or less screen a 
flat marking. 


Quickly Placed on Hard Surlaces 


A jackhammer with a special blade for 
cutting 7-inch holes, and with a pilot on 
the center of the blade to steady the tool. 
made the holes 34-inch deep, in the brick 
pavement on Pine Street. 
was buttered into the base of the white 
marker, which was placed as shown by 
the sketch. 
of three men installed the 320 markers 
here. 

On the Ray 
mond Boulevard and the asphalt pav 
ment on Park Place, 280 and 83 markers 
respectively The 
rial was first softened by a kerosene flam« 
within 


Cement mortar 
In two six-hour days a crew 


bituminous concrete of 


were installed. mate 
a concentrating ring which con 
fined the heat to the 7-inch spot. Whil 
still hot, a cutting blade turned by a 
breast-drill-like attachment, cut the hole 
t-inch deep. A high- 
melting-point asphalt was put into the 
hole, and the marker was tamped into 


small amount of 


place, until the top edge of the marker 
flush the 
roadway. The re gular crew of three men 
placed 30 to 40 markers per hour in the 


tough concrete. 


was with surface of the 


top 





In this interested group are E. D. Patterson, Superintendent of Maintenane of Way f Pul 
Service Coordina i Tr sport, wh selected the new markers; and 7 fhe Engineer J. W kK 
Assistant Trafic Engine Edward L. Cyr, Engineer in Cha of Streets Ge Ww Andre 


city of Newark, N. J 


Equal Chance to Park 


N old objection to the use of parking 
: meters was that the streets belong to 


the public and no charge should be made 


for their use. The modern version is 
given by the Louisville. Ky.. Board of 
Trade Journal for March, 1939: 


“To us the parking meter is fair for all 
Why 


he privileged to park all day on a down 


motorists. should one auto ownet! 


town street and force another to pay ata 


parking lot? Streets are public property 


and all should share alike in their use 
The parking meter eliminates the park 
ing ‘hog’ who stays in one choice spot all 


day. Anderson, Ind.., has 15 penny de 
vices for 15 minutes parking, 92 five-cent 
machines for one-hour parking, and 262 
five-cent devices good for two-hour park 
ing.” 

The Anderson 


were patronized to the tune of $18.250 in 


1938. 


A Metal with a 
Brilliant Future 


meters. incidentally, 


A T the mention of the word “alumi 
7. num.” one man visualizes paint and 
another trolley coaches, but both think of 
lightness of weight. That quality 


combination with structural strength h 


pyramided the uses of the product. hh 


fact. during 1938 many new applications 
Stanley, Vic« 


were found. says George J. 


President, Aluminum Company of Am« 

ica. In 1939, Arkansas will use alumi 
num license plates, which Connecticut 
has used for three years. while seven 


states will use aluminum-painted plat 


J he 


trucks and buses uses considerable alum 


fast-developing diesel engine for 


Phe light 


white 5] 


num. sturdy qualities of 


silvery year-old metal are indi 


cated in this picture of the new one-man 


hydraulic Duralumin lad 


Newburgh N \ 


ope rated power 
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Qucreased Demands Met 
FLEVOTED STORAGE 






























which modern elevated 
storage helps to solve today’s 
water supply problems has 
been recently demonstrated 
in a waterworks system serv- 
ing a district near New Or- 
leans, La. The original sys- 
tem included a 100,000-gal. 
standpipe, which provided 
gravity pressure in the dis- 
tribution mains. As the de- 
mand increased, however, it 
became apparent that addi- 
tional storage facilities would 
be necessary for maximum 
operating efficiency. The ne 
cessary increase in capacity 
is now provided by the new 
500,000 - gal. elevated tank 
shown at the left. The entire 
capacity of the new tank, 
which has a range in head of 
only 25 ft., is held at a mini- 
mum elevation of 108 ft. This 
low range in head is made 
possible through the use of 
the radial-cone design. Ad- 
dress our nearest office for 
information. 
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CHICAGO “BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicago ‘ -«+++2127 Old Colony Bldg. Philadelphia 1616 “1700” Walnat St. Bide. San Francisco ..«+-1033 Rialte Bide. 
New York . .3308-165 Broadway Bldg. Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Houston ...«.2919 Main Street 
Cleveland 2236 Reckefeller Bldg. Birmingham 1502 N. Fiftieth Street Tulsa -.».1625 Hunt Bldg. 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg. Dallas 1406 Liberty Bank Bldz Los Angeles 1403 Wm. Fox Bldg. 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, PA 
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ater Jobs on 
| ficiency Rating 


)BS in the Water Department in Dal- 
las, Texas, have been removed from 
bag of political patronage and placed 

qa merit basis, thereby giving to the 
the benefits of a skilled and experi- 

d personnel, and to the workers re- 
rds for good service and security from 

just dismissal, according to J. B. 

nder, Superintendent, Water Depart- 

nt, Dallas, in a report to the American 
ter Works Association. For six years 
Dallas water employees, except the 
perintendent, have been under civil 
.ervice. Such workers have been selected 

d promoted on the basis of merit. Ap- 

licants for positions must pass exami- 

itions with grades of 70 or better. 
Whenever an opening occurs, a man is 
selected for it from three names sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Board. Each 
new employee is put on 90 days proba- 
tion, and if his work is satisfactory his 
employment is made permanent. 

In making promotions, all employees 

the next lower classification are per- 
mitted to take a “promotional examina- 
tion” for the position. Employees may be 
eligible under more than one classifica 
tion, if they so desire. 

Every 90 days department heads of 
Dallas must submit to the Civil Service 
Board the efficiency rating of all em 
Additional compensation up to 
l'4 per cent is given to employees with 
above-average ratings. Sometimes, if the 
service is of a nature to warrant special 
recognition, the board may grant special 
credits. A chemist was given an addi 
tional credit of 7 per cent for working 
out a water-purification method that saves 
the city about $4,000 annually. Employ- 
ees passing the state examination for li- 
water-works operators earn an 
extra Yo per cent. 

Employees whose efficiency rating falls 
below 70 per cent are subject to dismis- 
sal after a hearing. An employee can 
be dismissed for other causes, but only 
after a hearing before the Civil Service 
Board. which is composed of three 
citizens, 


ploy ces. 


censed 


Fast-Growing Town 
Adds Water Works 


HE village of Creve Coeur, Mo., has 

claimed to be the “fastest-growing 
village in the United States” and this can 
well be understood when it does not ap- 
pear in atlases which record villages of 
less than 1,000 population, nor does it 
appear in atlases of larger communities. 
lt is listed on A.A.A. maps as having a 
population of 650. and Uncle Sam reports 
t as having a post office. The census of 
1930 shows it having a population of 350, 
and it now claims a population of more 
than 3,000. It has recently completed 
the construction of a water-works plant 





and the installation of a modern fire sys 
tem. The original proposition called for 
a program for which the village would 
raise $65,000 for materials and supervi 
sion by the sale of water revenue bonds, 
and the WPA would provide the equiva 
lent of $80,000 in labor. Various delays 
prevented the opening of bids on the ma 
terials until the summer of 1937, by which 
time it was found that previous estimates 
were too low, so that the village agreed 
to finance the project to the extent of an 
other $10,000, making its share of the 
project $75,000 in all. 

The work has been completed and the 


new water system, approved by the State 


Health Department, was opened at the 
end of July, 1938. The system includes 
a 100,000-gallon elevated tank, which cost 
$11.800, and a pump station with a 250 
gallon-per-minute capacity. At the time 
of the opening of the plant approximately 
70,000 feet of water mains had been laid, 
with ample provision for future expan 
sion of the system. A total of 725 service 
connections had been made and 70 fire 
hydrants were installed. A volunteer fire 
department has been organized, and 
equipment, including a complete supply 
of hose, has been purchased. All domes 
tic users of water are billed at a flat rat 
of $1.66 a month, subject to a 10 per cent 
discount if paid before the 15th of the 
month, 


A Warning of lnloading 
of Plants by Utilities 


SPEAKING before the Minnesota 
kK” Section of the American Water Works 
Association. Harry E. Jordan, Secretary 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, asserted that “pressure is being ex 
erted in many cities to stimulate the mu- 
nicipal purchase of utilities. In some 
cases it is evident that the pressure comes 
not from the citizens or their offi ials, but 


ganizations, attorneys 


from investment o 
and engineers who see a chance to profit 
by promoting the sale. 

“There is nothing inherently wrong fot 
investment bankers, in the face of less- 
ened opportunities in private financing, 
to turn their attention to the field of mu- 
nicipal financing. But,” continued Mr. 
Jordan, “the advantages of public owner- 
ship are often overpainted, and the citi- 
zens of a city are sometimes led to believe 
that they will get more for their money 
than they actually will receive from mu- 
nicipal ownership. Sometimes the inter- 
est rates on the bonds seem to be need- 
lessly high, this detail escaping attention 
because interest is focused on the major 
question of municipal versus private own- 
ership. There is also the danger that, 
in attempting to make the picture rosier, 
annual income available to meet revenue 
bonds may be overestimated. 

“Income records under private man- 
agement have a sad habit of shrinking 


when the municipality controls oper- 
ations. Good management is possible un 





as well as private ownership. 


der public 
Bad management likewise 
der either type of ownership. Cit 
considering purchase of privately owned 


can occur unt 


ies hew 


very sure that ample 
support of 
should also 


utilities should be 
and wholehearted community 
They 


the enterprise exists. 
be sure that the city’s record of manag 
ing its business affairs indicates that it 
will do a good job at management 

“If a city whose water is supplied by 


a privately owned company wants to buy 
the plant, sight should not be lost of the 
fact that the business—not a 
sentimental added Mr. 
Jordan, in officials 
should drive a good, as well as fair, bar 
The interest the 
curities should be carefully held 
reasonable figures and every effort made 


move is a 
transaction,” 
his discussion. “City 
new st 


gain. rates on 


within 


to enlist community support of good busi 


ness property when 


management of the 
it is taken over.” 


Carrying Small Pipe 


| Sipvlgeeaes NTS in carrying pipe, made 
4 by the Board of Water Commission 
under the direction of D. J. Black 


burn. Denver. Colo... have led to this con 


ers 


clusion: Two men carrying 2- or 3-inch 


pipe in 20- or 22-foot lengths should walk 


in step and hold the pipe on opposite 
shoulders This causes better rhythm, 
less jouncing and less strain. 


Guard Your Fire Hydrants 


( NE Water Department which permits 


the use of fire hydrants for con 
struction purposes frankly admits that it 
does not approve ol the practice, as the 
valve is open only slightly, and if the 
drain is not closed, the hydrant is liable 
to be undermined. 

This same department permits wate 
meters to be attached to hydrants for 
farm irrigation. This is a distinct haz 
ard, since members of the local volunteers 
fire department are liable to be injured 
in using the hydrant in the dark when 


Safety di 


pur 


turned on 
hydrants for 


the pressure 1s 


tates the use of fire fire 


poses only. 


Replace Hydrant Caps 


\ ILTON SEAMAN, Superintendent of 
. Water, Greeley. Colo.. that 
when he was traveling in the East re 
cently he noted in many that the 
caps were left off the fire hydrants. This 
is a very dangerous practice and should 
not be Where the street de 
partment, contractors or even the fire or 
water department makes use of a hydrant 
it should be required to replace the cap 
immediately. 

Children playing around fire hydrants 
may easily throw a stone into the hydrant, 
which can plug a fire nozzle quickly, 
causing serious loss when the hydrant is 
in use for fire fighting. 


writes u- 


cities 


allowed. 
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TRAILS AT ANY SPEED 
Mode! 150 will trail as fast as 
the truck will travel Bal 
anced evenly—-underslung so 
that it trails perfectly will 
take curves as easily as the 
truck 


UP-AND-OVER PRINCIPLE 
When on the job, just turn 
the tongue up-and-over to 
Rolling Position. This is the 
feature that makes this 
Wheeled Roller so popular. 
It's easy and simple. 





NOW! IT WILL ROLL 
Once in the rolling position 
it is as simple to use as a 
baby buggy. One man can 
easily handle it for all opera- 
tions. All controls are on the 
tongue 





The Littleford Motorized Wheeled Roller Model 

No. 150 was designed to roll patches ranging 

from small pot holes to city blocks. Its ease of 

portability is the feature that makes it so desirable. Its tongue 
up-and-over principle is a unique feature. By moving the tongue 
up-and-over, you change the Roller from a trailing to a rolling 
position, and visa versa. Model No. 150 gives 150 lbs. compaction 
per inch of roller width. It’s self propelled and easy to handle. 
whether on straight or curved work. Every Highway Department 
and Contractor should have this Roller for maintenance work. 


LITTLEFORD 


500 E. Pearl Street . . . CINCINNATI O. 
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4 DIESEL D2 TRACTOR 


Civil Aviation Program 
and National Defense 
/ DECLARATION that civil aviation 


4% development in the United States is 
being, and will continue to be, fitted into 
America’s aviation program as a vital part 
of the nation’s defenses, was made by 
Oswald Ryan, Member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, at the dedication of 
the Harrisburg Municipal Airport. Mr. 
Ryan said: “Civil aviation is the back- 
log of aerial preparedness for the na- 
tional defense, and the new Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority is addressing itself to 
the task of supplementing and strength- 
ening the air programs of both the Army 
and the Navy. The Authority’s efforts in 
this direction will be coordinated at all 
times with the defense programs of the 
Army and Navy so there will be no con- 
flict or lost motion in a united air de- 
fense policy. Both the Army and Navy 
realize that private flying and scheduled 
air transportation have created, and will 
continue to create, an invaluable aero- 
nautical reservoir from which the armed 
forces of the country can quickly recruit 
both men and machines in the event of 
a national emergency. 

“It is not the intention of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to militarize civil 
aviation, but it is a fundamental and self- 
evident fact that thousands of young men 
skilled in the basic principles of flying 
eould quickly be adapted to military 
needs if necessity arises, and that a thriv- 
ing aircraft industry. basically supported 
by the requirements of civil aviation, like- 
wise could be turned to defense purposes 
on short notice.” 


South Carolina Airports 
Maintained by Mowers 
(}F the 24 airports in South Carolina. 


15 are of the landing-strip type. 5 
are all-way fields. and 4 have paved run- 
ways. They have a total area of 2.704 
acres, 1.848 acres of which is suitable for 
various types of aircraft operation. In 
March. 1935. the Legislature of South 


HAULING SIX 2-YARD WAGONS 


ee a re 


FOR THE GRADING OF THI 





Carolina passed the State Aeronautics 
Regulatory Act, which created the South 
Carolina Aeronautics Commission and 
included in the bill provisions for pro 


moting the welfare of aviation within the 


state. The Commission is supported en 
tirely by funds provided from the stat 
aviation gasoline tax. By the use of 
three International wheel -type tractors 
equipped with mowers, and three 1%» 


ton International motor trucks for haul 
ing the tractors, the Commission has 
solved the knotty problem of maintaining 
these 24 airports distributed over the 
state. 

So often municipalities exhaust appro 
priations in building their airports and 
nothing is available for maintenance. In 
fact, this problem of proper maintenance 
of airports is causing nation-wide con 
cern. A_ neglected airport can very 
quickly become a hazard to aviation in 
stead of an aid. Tall and weeds 
are particularly dangerous, for they not 
only interfere with landing and take-off, 
but often cover up bad landing spots such 
as holes, ruts and soft areas. 

Each of the South Carolina trucks is 
provided with special sideboards which 
can be removed and fastened to the rear 
to serve as runways for the tractor to 
travel onto the truck on its own power. 
The No. 112-V 7-foot vertical lift power 
mower attached to each tractor is a recent 
that the 


grass 





development. It is designed so 
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AIRPORT, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO 
cutter bar may be raised to a full ver 
tical position for passing obstacles wit! 
out having to stop the tractor or disen 
gage the power take-off shaft The cut 
ter bar can also be operated at extreme 
uphill or downhill angles in cutting grass 
along drainage ditches or banks at the 
edge of fields From 25 to 35 acres is 
the average cut with a single mower 
per day 

While one of the tractors is at work 


the motor truck that hauled it to 
the airport is generally used on various 


mowing, 


maintenance jobs, particularly in hauling 
dirt to fill the holes sott 
which are discovered 
The tractor itself has a 
engine horsepower of 22 and operates at 
314. 6 and 10%, miles per hour at an en 
gine speed of 2,000 rpm. It takes from 
two to mow an air field 
complete ly, and it is necessary to cut the 


ruts and spots 


when the 


cut. maximum 


seven days to 
grass every month and a half 

The South Carolina Aeronautics Com 
mission has accomplished much in estab 
lishing an efficient, planned system of air 
ports and airways in South Carolina and 
Dexter C. Martin 

Markwood As 


Commission 


in maintaining them 
is Director. and Ff } 
sistant Director. of the 
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Nor EVERY city has dredging problems, 
but every city needs power. And this 
dredge, owned by the City of Escanaba, 
Mich., offers an example of the economy 
and versatility of “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
Engines. The D13000 (125 horsepower 
shown here drives all the machinery on 
the dredge, including an 8-inch sand 
pump—and uses only about 5 gallons 
of 10c fuel per hour. Not only is the 
hourly cost far less than with the type 
of power formerly used, but the output 
of dredge is considerably greater. 
Similar savings greet taxpayer and 
city management when ‘“Caterpillar”’ 
Diesels take on the powering of munici- 
pal pumping systems, stand-by light- 
ing generators, sewage disposal plants, 


air compressors or rock crushers. 


CATERPILLAR 


In road machinery, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Power is also a money saver, 
“Caterpillar”? Diesel Auto Patrols have 
been the forerunners of many a local 
“‘boom.”’ Their economical operation, 
their versatility and their amazing 
capacity enable keeping streets “in the 
pink of condition’? on comparatively 
modest budgets. 

No other type of equipment can 
make highway dollars go so far! In 
addition to regular maintenance work, 
it makes possible the opening of new 
streets, the extension of old ones, the 
encouraging of new developments, sub- 
divisions or expansion projects that at- 
tract new capital, invite new residents, 
increase employment. Investigate! 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





CITY SARUING! | 


The No. 12—lIatest, largest and most im- 
proved “Caterpillar” Diesel Auto Patrol. 
Two-speed one-man power control, high axle 
clearance, full-revolving blade (for working 
forward or backward without turning—as in 
narrow quarters). Grades, blades, mixes sur- 
face materials, builds shoulders, digs ditches, 
slopes banks—with speed and capacity that 
make its first cost a minor consideration. 


DIESEL ENGINES, 9 sizes » TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS, 5 sizes 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC GENERATOR SETS, $ sizes - AUTO PATROLS, 3 sizes 








City Streets and Street Cleaning 


hloride for Streets 
Belgian Congo 


HE technical services of the urban 
district of Leopoldville in the Belgian 
ngo are making tests on the use of cal- 
im chloride for stabilizing the surface 
a short section of Congo Boulevard at 

<alina, according to the Bureau of For- 
on and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
~partment of Commerce. 
\ layer of earth approximately 4 
ches deep is removed and replaced by 
wo layers, each 2 inches deep, of a mix- 
ture of earth, clay, large-grained sand 
nd calcium chloride. Experimental sec 
ions show that this layer hardens rap 
idly and becomes sufficiently compact 
ind stabilized to prevent such surface 
rregularities as are often seen on colo 
nial reads and which are usually attribu- 
table to the nature of the soil. 


A 12-Month Clean-up 
Campaign in New York 


12-month clean-up job in the five 
4 4 boroughs of New York City is about 
to be undertaken as a joint effort of the 
New York City Departments of Sanita- 
tion and of Health and the WPA. Débris 
will be cleared from vacant lots, and low 
areas will be drained and filled. Labor. 
material and equipment for this to an 
equivalent of $21,321,400 will be used. 
Of this, WPA will spend $20,084.678 for 
labor, or about 94 per cent of the total. 
About 24,000 persons will be employed 
on the project, of whom 84.9 per cent, 
or 20.370, will be unskilled labor. 

In the borough of Manhattan 400 lots 
will be cleared of débris, the area to be 
cleared and graded totaling about 8,000.- 
000 square feet. More than 20,000 cubic 
vards of fill and 1,000 cubic yards cf 
concrete will be used. In Brooklyn, 6,100 
lots will be cleared and useless buildings 
to a total of 25,400,000 cubic feet will 
be demolished. A total of 235,000,000 
square feet of land will be cleared and 
graded, and 2,740,000 cubic yards of fill 
will be spread, and vitrified and concrete 
drainage pipe installed. In The Bronx, 
3,000 lots will be cleared of débris 
amounting to more than 500,000 cubic 
yards, and about 400,000 cubic yards of 
fill will be spread in low areas. Also, 
about 50,000 cubic yards of fill for low 
areas must be excavated, and concrete 
work totaling 6,000 cubic yards will be 
laid. Nearly 150,000 lineal feet of ditch 
will be lined and drainage pipe installed. 

In Queens, 4,500 lots will be cleared. 
totaling about 50,000,000 square feet, and 
about 3,700,000 square feet of city land 
will be top-soiled, fertilized, seeded and 
rolled. In low areas about 2,250,000 
square feet of old ditches will be back- 
filled and 1,750,000 square feet of new 
ditches dug. Fill to a total of 792,000 
cubic yards will be spread in low areas, 
and more than 550.000 lineal feet of sub- 


surface drains will be built. Ditches run 
ning to a total of 120.000 lineal feet wil 
be paved with salvaged blocks, and mor 

than 200,000 square feet of concrete and 
100,000 square feet of cinder walks will 
be built. In Richmond, 1,000 lots 
be cleared and 1,200 acres of city 

erty will be landscaped. 
700.000 cubie vards of 
grading will be 
100.000 cubic 
low 


will 
prop 
Approximately 
excavation and 
and more than 
yards of fill will be used in 
areas. About 150,000 lineal feet ot 
litches will be paved, and more than 
100,000 feet of vitrified and 
drainage pipe will be installed. Concret 
and cement work total 
of 4.000 cubic yards 


done, 


corrugated 


will amount to a 


Bargains Offered in 
Street Paving 
AXPAYERS of 


have been buying street paving at 
about one-third the they 
had been accustomed when the city alone 
had paid its normal share. Under an at 
with WPA, additional street 
approved in the amount of 
construction of 98 
and 


Ala., 


Birmingham, 


price to which 


rangement 
wor k Was 
$1.181.609. 
streets, 77 


involving 
miles of curbs 
and 68 miles of sidewalks. 

From North Birmingham to Red 
Mountain, East Lake to West End, streets 
and avenues being resurfaced with 
asphalt and widened to 30 feet complet: 
with gutters and sidewalks. at a cost of 
$1.25 to $2.00 per front toot to the prop 
location of 


miles of 
gutters, 


are 


owner, according to the 
his lot. Normally, paving 
cost each owner between $4.00 and $6.00 
Under the paving plan. a group of citi 
zens in a block sign a paving petition and 
present it to the City Commission. When 
pay 


erty 
assessments 


each property owner has agreed to 
his share of the paving, the Commission 
passes an ordinance approving the proj- 
ect, and the work is done by WPA. The 
Federal Government, general tax 
money, matches the property own 


with 
local 
ers money in the approximate proportio 
ot 2 to l. 


Repaving Bridge Deck 


lor Heavy Traffic 

HE upper roadway of the Queensboro 

Bridge, New York City. was opened 
to traffic last winter, following complet: 
repaving with a non-skid pavement. It 
to traffic for months to 
The job was planned 
originally for completion on April 30, 
1939, and was finished in 5% months. 
The final cost was $461,000, of which the 
city contributed $185,000 for materials 
and the rental of equipment. The 
per square foot on the approaches was 
the same as the estimate—63 cents per 
square foot. But on the main spans the 
actual cost figured $2.72 a square foot as 
compared with the estimate of $4.25 per 
square foot. 


was closed two 


permit this work. 


cost 


removal and 
granite block 
the con 


nvolve d the 


existing 


Phe 
disposal of the 
and block 
truction otf a oncret 
pavement for a total length of 10,112 feet, 
width from 22 teet 6 
total 276.190 square 


project j 


wood roadway and 


new reintorced « 
varying in inches 
to 44 feet, a 
feet. 


I he 


three 


irea ol 


roadway 
distinet 
slabs. On the 
the two 
slab reinforced 
beam lock steel 
Manhattan and 
the main spans the 


propel! Is composed 


types of reinforced con 
crete main spans between 
piers, a 3-inch concrete 
¥-inch thick |- 


with ~- 
the 


hes to 


anchor 
mat was used 
(Queens ipproae 


slab used 


concrete 
was 5 inches in thickness, reinforced with 
1 34%-inch steel truss mat welded to the 
roadbed \t 
Manhat 


roadway, a 


existing ly inch steel plate 


t the 


the entrance ipproaches a 


tan and Queens ends of the 
slab 
we lded 
fabric used, the slab being 
top of the existing 6-inch re 


crete slab roadbed 


reinforced with two 


steel 


-inch concrete 


lavers of heavy reinforcing 


was laid on 


ni reed con 


Plan to Use Leaves— 
Don't Destroy Them 


\ and villages leaves are 
considered a 


many cities 
when in 


and 


nuisance, and 
dividuals pile them in the gutter 
street cleaning crews pl k them up they 
are frequently put on a dump and burned 


We 


nh one 


know of several small-time gardeners 


small New York State 


with the village 


village who 
truckmen to 


loads ot leaves on 


irrange 
dump eight or ten 
their gardens for plowing in befor 
ter. Milwaukee of the larg 
which makes a profitable use of its 
Phe Street Cleaning Departme 

them to de 
flower beds ’ the citys ‘ 

parks The method 
dump them into huge piles during 
fall When all | collected. th 


peen 
pile | 


lirt 


s one 


and they 


ompose, 
ised in 


vatories and 


have 


=s covere with a coating black 


j oO 

ind left to deeay. 

Recently a pile estimated to be 150 feet 
leet hign 


ll picked 


sweepers, 


d about 8 
000 truckloads 
ity’s fleet ot Elgin 


grounds surré 


ung. 50 feet wide ar 
the result of 
ip by the ¢ 
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was observed inding 
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the filtration plant, now nearing c 
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A short 


umulated the previous 
yard 


distance away 

year, and in an 
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that 
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lated the year before 
older pile, trucks have 
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black dirt. il reality ileal 
formed by the 
collected in 
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nauing 
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Davis, 
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Street Sanitation, re 
market for 
which Ss a 
ot the LD 


leaves 
Superintendent of 
ports there is a ready this 
material at $12 per ton 


come addition to the income 


wel 


partment. 


Street Cleaner 


From The 





ON’T let pollution spoil swimming or fishing 

in the waters around your city. For only a 
fraction of a cent per person per day, modern 
plants can protect streams and lakes from the 
dangers of sewage pollution. 


With adequate sewage-disposal facilities you not 
only turn surrounding waters into playgrounds, 
but you also help to protect your citizens from 


water-borne diseases. You safeguard, too, the prop- 


Protect the Waters 
near Your City by 
p Adequate Sewage: 
| treatment Facilities 


erty rights of people whose land borders the waters 


WHEN TO PLAN THE ELECTRICAL LAYOUT 

In planning a sewage-treatment plant of any size 
it’s important to consider the electrical layout from 
the start. By calling in our engineers at that time 
you can plan an electrical installation that wi! 
be successful and economical. We’ll gladly work 
with your sanitary or consulting engineer. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E EQUIPMENT HELPS OTHER CITIES PROMOTE STREAM PURIFICATION 


An Illinois sewage works utilizes its sludge gas An operator at this G-E control desk, with its One of six G-E 1000-hp motors in Wards Island plant, New 
to generate part of the power required by the miniature piping layout, can easily York City. A combination of adjustable-speed and syn- 
plant. The gas engine drives a 285-kva G-E entire pump and blower station of the chronous motors makes for the highest possible efficiency 
generator Columbus plant 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 





Sewage Treatment and Stream Pollution 


w Sewage Plants 
Leck Stream Pollution 


OLLUTION of streams and lakes in 
the United States accounts for a large 
| expensive waste of natural resources. 
lution is caused chiefly by the dis- 
irge of sewage and the dumping of in- 
istrial wastes. Within recent years 
at progress has been made toward the 
re flagrant evils attendant upon the 
charge of sewage, and some progress 
is been made in the control of the dis- 
arge of industrial wastes. but this fac- 
is still relatively untouched. 
Progress in sewage treatment from 
132 to 1937 was unprecedented. The 
population served by sewage-treatment 
plants increased 73 per cent during that 
period, and at the end of 1937, approx- 
imately 37,000,000 people, or approx- 
imately half the nation’s urban popula- 
tion, discharged waste through treatment 
plants. In 1932, treatment plants served 
a population of only 21,500,000. In 1932, 
there were only 2,900 treatment plants in 
incorporated localities; by 1937 the 
number had risen to 3,700 in service or 
under construction. This progress has 
been made possible by the expenditure 
of some $500,000,000 within the five-year 
period, most of it Federal money. It is 
estimated that another half-billion would 
be needed to provide treatment plants for 
three-quarters of the urban population by 
1941. 

The advances made in the control of 
industrial wastes are not nearly as en- 
couraging as in sewage treatment. This 
condition is especially important because 
in many cities the volume of injurious in- 
dustrial wastes discharged into lakes and 
streams exceeds the volume of domestic 
sewage. This same situation prevails, in 
even more exaggerated proportions, in 
many small mill towns. The principal 
sources of industrial wastes are paper and 
textile mills, canneries, distilleries, meat- 
packing plants and a host of others, in- 
cluding the coal-mining and _ oil-produc- 
ing industries. 

Studies made in 1937 by the Water 
Resources Division of the National Re- 
sources Committee showed that in one 
Michigan town 90 per cent of the injuri- 
ous discharge into streams came from can- 
neries and only 10 per cent from sewage. 
One Wisconsin town of 10,000 population 
had a large milk plant which contributed 
waste equivalent to an additional 18,000 
people, and in the same state a town of 
1,000 had a cannery which threw into 
streams waste equivalent to that of 7,000 
humans. 

There is evidence that some progress 
is being made. In Wisconsin, 21 paper 
mills which in 1931 discharged 108 tons 
of injurious paper fiber into streams each 
day, had reduced the discharge to 55 tons 
daily by 1937. Chicago has built a plant 
to handle packing-house waste, which 
eliminates an injurious discharge equiv- 
alent to the sewage of 1,200,000 persons. 


Of 54 paper mills in Michigan, only 19 
now need waste treatment; of 240 textile 
plants in Rhode Island, 57 need treatment 
facilities. However, only 4 of 294 meat- 
packing plants in New York now treat 
their waste. 

It is estimated that the acid discharged 
into the Ohio and Potomac watershed 
streams by coal-mining operations approx- 
imates 4,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid 
yearly. At least one-half of this comes 
from abandoned mines. It is estimated 
that some $2.000,000 already spent in 
sealing abandoned mines will reduce the 
sulphuric acid thrown jnto the two river 
systems by from 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons 
yearly. 

Accurate data are not yet available as 
to the extent of the pollution from the 
highly mineralized waters, or “brines,” 
produced by oil-well operations. In some 
fields adjacent to the Pacific Coast and 
also along the Gulf of Mexico, treatment 
plants have been constructed, but the 
costs are very high. A plant in Califor- 
nia, for example, handles 100,000 barrels 
of brine a day; cost, $300,000. Substan- 
tially similar statistics were reported for 
a plant in the Salt Flat, Texas, field. 

The handling of industrial waste is al- 
ready the subject of extensive legislation 
in many states. The principal offenders 
are the older industries. New manufac- 
turing plants are required by law gen- 
erally to install waste-handling equip- 
ment. 


Large Spherical Holder 
lor Sewage Sludge Gas 


A LARGE pressure gas holder of a 
4 * comparatively new type, for storing 
gases from the digestion of sewage sludge, 
has been completed at the Cuyahoga 
Heights Southerly Plant of the $14,000,- 
000 sewage-treatment project of the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The holder is a 57! > 
foot diameter arc welded sphere having 
a capacity of 200.000 cubic feet of free 
gas at 29.9 pounds operating pressure. 
The design and method of construction 
made it possible to obtain the required 
capacity in a structure which is consider- 
ably smaller than would be the case with 
other types of holders. The smaller size 
provides savings, not only in initial cost, 
but also in operating costs, since there 
are no moving parts. 

The purpose of the holder is to store 
a portion of the gas produced in excess 
of normal consumption and to furnish de- 
ficiencies as required, as well as to main- 
tain a uniform pressure in the service 
lines to the sewage gas operated engines. 
The sphere floats on the line in much the 
same manner as an elevated steel tank 
does in a water-works distribution sys- 
tem. The surplus gas compressed will be 
paid out into the service lines when pro- 
duction falls below the consumption as 
required by the laboratory, boilers and 
the two 400-hp gas engines. In normal 
operation of the plant, with the sphere 








SLUDGE GAS 
PLANT, 


THE 200.000-CUBIC-FOOT 
HOLDER AT THE SOUTHERLY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


off the line, gas is supplied at a pressure 
of approximately 8 to 10 inches of water, 
which is sufficient to supply the engines 
and boilers. 

In constructing the sphere 
was cut and formed in such a way by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, IIL., 
as to provide the desired shape when the 
pieces were assembled. Plate edges were 
scarfed to assure complete penetration of 
the welds made by the Fleetweld shielded 
are type electrodes. All joints were butt 
welded from both Where more 
than one bead of weld metal was applied, 
each bead was scraped, wirebrushed and 
peened before the application of the next 
bead. All welders employed in the con 
struction of the holder were qualified in 
accordance with the U-69 qualification 
tests of the A.S.M.E. code for unfired 
pressure When erection was 
completed, the holder was tested to a 
pressure of 45 pounds per square inch 
minimum, at which time all joints were 
coated with linseed oil to test for leaks. 


steel] plate 


sides. 


vessels. 


Glass Enclosures for 
Sewage Sludge Beds 


ANY sewage-works engineers are en 
closing sewage sludge beds in glass 
because of the definite savings and advan 
tages these enclosures make possible. Re 
gardless of outside weather conditions, 
sludge continues to dry in them all the 
year. Two to six more charges can be 
dried yearly than is possible in open beds. 
The area required for the sludge beds 
can therefore be greatly reduced, which 
is of advantage when the land available 
for the plant is limited or of high value 

The glass enclosures also take the of 
fensiveness out of this function of sewage 
treatment plants and make 
detrimental to surrounding real estate 
They confine objectionable 
and other insects where they can cause 
They hide unsightly sludge 
filters and skimming 


them less 
gases, flies 


no trouble. 
beds, sprinkling 
tanks from view. 

By glassing-in sewage sludge beds and 
other parts of a sewage-treatment plant 
it is possible to locate it in close prox 
imity to populated areas and save the cost 
of long sewage lines to the plant. 
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BARCOY 


Compact and portable, Barco Ga: 
line Hammers practically eliminat 
the word"inaccessible“when there’ 
routine or emergency hammer worl 
to be done. Any place a man can g 
this hard-hitting, thrifty, breaking, cut- 
ting, driving, tamping and drilling 
tool will perform at top efficiency . 
finishing many jobs before other 
types of equipment could arrive. 

Test a BARCO on some job that's 
tough and costly to handle. Clock it 
for time savings. Check transporta- 
tion, fuel and operating costs. Then 
learn how nominal the investment is 
to have BARCOs on hand for year 
‘round service. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1803 W. Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CASOLINE 
HAMMER 





Mention Taz Amsznican City—it helps. 
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lemphis Recommends 
ransportation Surveys 


the Editor of THe American City: 
Your article:on transportation is worth 
le and on a subject which offers con- 
erable room for improvement. 

We are revising our City Plan in Mem 
making a complete study 
One ol 


is, and are 
f the city transportation system. 
ir problems is duplication of service. 
In the City 
vision in the 


suggesting a 


Plan, we are 
transportation system 
vhich will eliminate considerable dupli 


and thus offer an opportunity for 


ition 
better service at lower operating cost, 
Cities which have not had a complete 


survey of their transportation system re 


cently would find such a survey bene 
Ii ial. 
L. P. Cockritt, 
Engineer-Secretary, Memphis City Planning 


ommiission, 


Two-Way Radio a Winner 


( UR year-old radio system puts a po- 

liceman at the scene of trouble in on: 
to three minutes. and each patrol car 
covers expeditiously a district that would 
require five patrolmen on post. Without 
the cars. we should have to have another 
precinct at the South End, and to put on 
one more man (three shifts) costs $8.250 
per year. Another advantage, of course. 
< that radio patrolmen are kept informed 
on what is happening throughout the 
10% square miles of the city. 

The equipment used is a Western Elec 
tric two-way system installed by the Gray 
bar Electric Co. At headquarters. we 
have a 25-watt transmitter to the nine 
ars equipped with crystal-controlled re 
ceivers and transmitters. These cars 
comprise seven Chevrolet coupés, one 
Chevrolet coach for detectives, and my 
Buick sedan. Complete control is han 
dled by the desk lieutenant with a regu 
lar hand set and loudspeaker, all othe: 
equipment being in another room of the 
building. 


Wu.tiAm MILLER. 
Chief of Police, White Plains, N. Y 


Fire-Waste Awards for 
Lowest Fire Losses 


HE city of Memphis, Tenn., again 

won the Grand Award in the National 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, with 
the best record in fire prevention accom- 
plishments among 300 cities. The win- 
ners of bronze engraved plaques in seven 
population classes for the best work 
done in fire prevention and protection 
fields are: Memphis, Detroit. Hartford. 
Conn.; Lakewood, Ohio; Parkersburg. 
W. Va.; and Freemont, Mich., and Valley 
City, N. Dak., tied. 


Meters Regulating Pontiac Parking 





CITY COMMISSIONER MAURICE BALDWIN 
OF PONTIAC DEMONSTRATES THAT CON 


pressive that all Pontiac is talk ibout 
the wonderful metered system Every 
ne seemed to adopt the meters, and al 
though we have had the meters only one 
week, they have met instant approval 
Merchants have reported an increase 
business due to the fact that the old 
time all-day parker has been moved out 
of the metered zone. Customers report 
that they can park near the store where 
they desire to shop Motorists state that 
they can now park readily on the street 
of Pontiac whereas under the old sys 
tem they were forced to cruise trom on 


to six blocks before finding a va 


expect d these results, 


space Pontiac 
but not such quick acceptance 

The daily collections from the met 
for the first week averaged above of 
cents per mete! and the Police Depart 


ment reports that Pontiac now has order 
ly controlled parking and that fewer pe 


VENIENT PARKING IS WORTH A NICKEI 
lice are being used in enforcement than 
: . with the old non-metered system. In fact 
(ews with other progressivs CICS, svervhoils happy about the whok 
Pontiac has installed 385 Dual Auto- thing and the success of the meters 
matic parking meters. The installation Pontiac js assured 
was opened for service April 6, 1939. Th + Remotes 
immediate effect was so favorably im City Manager, Pont M 
= : 4 — "hh, 
q d , 3 
( | YA KNOW SARGE 
i & ; : } 
| THINK PONTIACS 
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CONVERTING 4 TONS OF SEWAGE 
SLUDGE INTO CLEAN ASH EVERY DAY 


Burning—properly controlled—is the 
most sanitary, satisfactory and efficient 
method of disposing of sewage sludge. 
It reduces to sterile, harmless ash every- 
thing which might be dangerous to 
health or become a public nuisance. 
Nichols Herreshoff Sludge Incinerators 
can handle efficiently and economically 
sewage sludge having a moisture con- 
tent of over 75%. They are scientifically 
correct in design, simple and rugged in 
construction, and proven by over half 


a century of successful industrial use. 
They can be adapted to incinerate both 
sewage sludge and shredded garbage. 

Nichols Herreshoff Sewage Sludge 
Incinerators assure positive, sanitary sew- 
age disposal for thirty-four communities 
with populations ranging from 7,000 to 
2,500,000. 

If you have a sludge disposal problem 
a Nichols Engineer will gladly make 
suggestions for its solution—without 
obligation of any sort. 
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Hort W orth’s Municipal Auditorium 


and Memorial Coliseum and | ower 


By DUDLEY 


L. LEWIS 


City Manager, Fort W orth, Texas 


INANCED by the municipality of Fort Worth with 
the aid of a 45 per cent PWA grant, the Municipal 
Auditorium and the Will Rogers Memorial Coliseum 


and Tower are a source of pride and of great civic benefit. 


iW 





THE MEMORIAL COLISEUM 
See the view of the Memorial Tower and the 
The Auditorium was designed to meet two entirely differ- 
ent needs of the city: first, a theater which will accommo- 
date theatrical shows, symphony orchestras and grand 
opera, or any other type of entertainment for which the 
For this 
particular purpose, there have been included committee 
rooms and space for exhibits, which are often a part of 
such gatherings. The building has a seating capacity ot 
3,000, and is a great addition to the entertainment facil- 
ities of Fort Worth. 
The Auditorium building, which measures 137 by 209 
feet, is of permanent construction throughout, with a re- 


city may have need; second, a convention hall. 


inforced concrete-and-steel frame and with masonry wails 
of brick and stone. The mechanical equipment is excep- 
tionally complete. 


The entrance lobby has a specially designed floor of 


terrazzo and walls of 
of the public portion of the building inside the Auditorium 


Muni 


[Texas shell stone. The remainder 


has asphalt tile floors over the concrete floor. thus giving 


much less noise during the gathering of the audience The 


Tae 
fe 


IN FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ipal Auditorium on the front 
main stairs are of marble, and all the entrance spaces are 
treated with Texas shell stone. 

The general design of the Auditorium has been kept 
simple and straightforward, with little or no attempt at 
ornate effects. This is in accordance with modern thought 
sO arranged 


the 


seating has been 


good 


in architectural design. The 
that all 


stage, 


Auditorium get a 


seats in the view of 


throughout. \ large 


about 
this result. which deserves espec ial mention. for no matter 


Hearing conditions are excellent 


amount of acoustical material has been used to bring 


how beautiful a building may be or how well constructed, 

it fails of its purpose if the audience cannot hear well. 
The stage proper measures 40 by 100 feet. exclusive of 

It has 


sufficient curtains, drops, etc., to accommodate almost any 


dressing rooms, and is of the most modern type. 
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FOYER OF THE WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL COLISEUM IN 
FORT WORTH 


type of production The symphony platforms were de 
signed to meet the needs of a large symphony orchestra, 
and include space for an extra-large picture screen, which 
may be used for public address or sound pictures and to 
bring in outside broadcasts. The loud-speakers used are of 
the very latest type produced by RCA Corporation, and 
present a wonderfully well-balanced tone picture. 

\t the present time the building is equipped with a com- 
plete forced-draft heating and ventilating system, and pro- 
visions are made so that at a later time a complete air- 
conditioning system can be installed. The future installa- 
tion of a pipe organ whenever feasible has also been 
planned 

The Coliseum building is of reinforced concrete and 
steel frame; it is 405 feet long and 234 feet wide, is fire- 
proof throughout and designed for safety and convenient 
irrangement for horse shows, rodeos and cattle exhibits. 
lhe front of the lobby is of the same design as the Audi- 
torium Building, with shell stone walls and terrazzo floor. 
The lobby alone measures 140 feet in length and 32 feet 
im width. 

The area of the arena is 125 by 250 feet, and the seats 
ire placed approximately 6 feet above sidewalk level. 
Ihe seating capacity is 6,200, and for an exceptional at- 
traction by using the arena a group of 15,000 can be 
assembled. A concourse which is 16 feet wide and 808 feet 
long extends around the seating space of the outer walls. 

On the second floor in the front part of the building is 
a convention room 134 by 31 feet, which will seat approx- 
imately 400 people. The space in the arena available for 
exhibition purposes is 31,250 square feet, with some space 
in the foyer and lobby in the front of the building for 
display purposes. At present the floor of the arena is of 
hard clay covered with tan bark. Application has been 
made to the WPA, and approved, for the installation of a 
concrete floor, which can be utilized for ice sports, games, 
etc. The building has excellent acoustics, first-class light- 
ing and the latest heating system—circulating hot air. 

The Auditorium and Coliseum are joined by a foyer 
with the 208-foot Will Rogers Memorial Tower in the 
center. This foyer and tower are of the same architectural 
design as the other buildings. The center lobby of the 
tower is in the form of a rotunda, with panel tablets on 
the walls before the four principal openings, commemorat- 


ine individuals and certain historical events in Texas 


history. Che problem of providing proper interio 

ing by day without resort to artificial illuminati 
solved by using gigantic panels of Insulex glass ks 
which let in floods of natural but diffused light and \ 
creating a heating problem, the hollow blocks being pag 
tially evacuated. Similar panels are used in the ¢ 

and the Auditorium, each with 27-foot panels of glass 
above the entrance doors to illuminate the vast foy 
day. 

The architects of the Auditorium were Wyatt C. Hedrict 
and Elmer G. Withers. of Fort Worth. The desig ind 
supervision were under the direct charge of Elmer 6 
Withers Architectural Company, Inc. The mechanical] 
work was designed by R. K. Werner, of Fort Worth. A lis, 


of the amounts of various contracts are as follows: 


Foundation $10,289.17 


General ; 336,133.93 

Plumbing : 9,963.04 

Heating and ventilating . 28,309.52 

a Sprinkler .. i<vis ‘ 2,092.45 
Electric 57,086.20 

Scemery ....0- : 2,779.40 

Seats 20.954,88 

Sound pictures 9,952.00 

DEY coats at . $487,560.59 


The architects of the Coliseum and Tower were Wyatt 
C. Hedrick and Elmer G. Withers. A list of the amounts 
of the contracts on the Coliseum, the Tower. and the Horse 
Show Horses Building are as follows: 


COLISEUM 


Foundation $15,315.42 


General ... 461,379.79 
Plumbing . 8,600.00 
Heating and ventilating 36,100.00 
Electric ... 40,698.43 
Seating . 19,486.28 

Total . $581,579.92 

TOWER 

Foundation $6,729.87 
General . ‘ 100,270.53 
Heating and Ventilating 1,856.00 
Electric . ; 7,980.00 

Total ... $116,836.40 


HORSE SHOW HORSES BUILDING 
Foundation , $5,055.76 


General ..... -. 96,982.45 
Plumbing a ‘ =o 2,287.00 
Electric ... re selec 6oebdes 1,418.00 

, 7” ; theasecéudaa $105,743.21 





Fight Traffic Fellowships 
Open at Northwestern 


HE Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute announces eight fellowships 
of $1,200 each, available to municipal po- 
lice officers during the 1939-40 academic 
year. They have been made possible by 
a grant of $10,000 made by the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Police Training. 
an organization sponsored by the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., and the 
American Motorists Insurance Co. The 
President of the Foundation is James S. 
Kemper, who also heads both compa- 
nies, 
Write Lieut. F. M. Kreml. Director. 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 
Evanston, II. 




















Model of Filtration Plant 
Helps Educate Public 


St. Joseph, Mo., Exhibits Midget Plant at Exposition 


been urged by ete 


; ATER departments have 
\ AMERICAN City to sell their 


sumers through courtesy at the bill clerk’s window, 


services to the con- 
ugh prompt handling of complaints, and by exhibits 
various types at local fairs. One of the latest exhibits 
ome to our notice is that of the St. Joseph Water Co., 
iilt by three members of the staff for a recent Boy Scout 

I xposition, 
\ miniature purification plant in which as many parts 
; possible were made of glass so that the spectator could 
ee in its entirety the process of changing the river wate! 
from its turbid raw state to the clear product supplied by 
he company to the consumers, made this an outstanding 
raphic exhibit. Through the courtesy of the American 
Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., 


tion of the miniature plant is printed here, since other water 


a rather detailed descrip- 


ompanies and water departments may desire to build 
similar miniature units for publicity and exhibit purposes. 


Details of the Model Plant 


The model purification plant consists of two steel bat 


rels each 16 inches in diameter by 18 inches high, a 52 x 


22-inch table, the top of which is 27 inches above the floor, 
a 1/6-hp electric motor, a water pump taken from an old 
automobile, two settling basins, a filter, a jar used for cleat 
water, three bottles with two-hole stoppers, used for alum, 
lime and chlorine, and the necessary piping, valves, baf- 
fles, troughs, sand and gravel. 

The suction hose to the pump is long enough so that 
it may be used to take suction from one barrel containing 
turbid river water or from the second barrel, which con- 
tains the clear water. The pump discharge piping is valved 
so that the discharge may go to the No. 1 settling basin 
and through the other processes; or that line may be 
valved off and clear water may be pumped to the grid 
system under the filters, thereby washing the filters. All 
piping for the model is 54-inch tubing. 

The four legs, or corners, of the settling basins and the 
filter are aluminum castings with rivet holes properly 
placed so that angle-iron may be riveted in the corners to 
form the four edges of the bottom and the edges of the 
top. The 
two settling basins are identical, each being 141% x 20 x 
124% inches high. 


The angle-irons used are °4- x 34-inch in size. 


The walls and bottoms of each of the 
two settling basins are of plate glass, and the four walls 
of the filter are also plate glass, but the bottom of the filter 
is metal. 

aquarium. 


Each of these three units is in effect a rectangular 

Aquarium cement was used to hold the glass 
plate in position and to make the joints waterproof. 

The first settling basin has a surface baffle extending the 
This baffle is 6 inches 
deep and is lccated 7 inches from the inlet end of the 
settling basin. 


full 14% inches across the basin. 


A copper trough is suspended from the 


angle-irons about 2!» inches from the outlet end of the 
basin. Water skimmed off in this trough flows through a 
pipe to a trough at the end of No. 2 settling basin \ hole 
was cut through the plate glass side wall of No. 1 settling 
basin, and the overflow pipe goes through this hole 

The baffle in the second settling basin is a slotted bafth 
made of metal and extends from the top to the bottom 
of the basin. It is located about 5 inches away from the 


Water is skimmed off the 


second basin at the outlet through two vertical risers which 


inlet end of the second basin. 


are connected through ells and a tee to a single pipe which 
goes through the glass bottom of the second basin 

The pipe connection from this point leads out beneath 
the filter, and a 


bottom ot the filter to a point about 1! 


vertical riser then extends through the 


inches above the 


level of the sand in the filter. There is about 2!5 inches 
of gravel and 6 inches of sand in the small filter. On the 
bottom of the filter a grid system was constructed of '4-inch 
copper tubing laterals and %,-inch header with 49 !,-inch 
holes drilled in the bottom of the laterals The filtered 


% s ; br 4 


. _ 
. 
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THE WELL-BUILT MODEL OF THE PURIFICATION PLANT AT 


ST. JOSEPH, MO 
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water flows from this grid systen nlo a pipe and thence 
t jar referred to as the clear water well The overflow 
the clear water well is piped to the clear wate barrel 
der the table The filter measures 10 x 1445 x 12!5 
deep 
The first settling basin stands on small legs about 9!» 
ibove the top of the tabli The motor and pump 
ated under this No. 1 settling basin. The second 
tl bas is also on legs. with the bottom about 6 
hes above the table The filter is about 1 inch lowe 
i he second basin 
\ platiorn was constructed over the outlet end of No. 1 
hasin on which to stand the bottle of alum solution and of 
lime solution. These solutions are syphoned out and the 
imount controlled by hose pinchers so that the chemicals 
ire applied to the troughs leading to No. 2 basin, drop by 
drop. Chlorine solution is ilso added to the clear water 
basin in the same manner. 
\ good floc forms in No. 2 basin just as at the plant. 
Real. full-sized filter strainers were cut into two halves 


| mprovements at 


Gate-House and Intake Rebuilt by 


LRING the past yea the work of the Wate1 Supply 
1D Division, Department of Engineering, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been quite extensive, including the con- 
struction of a new intake and a new gate-house at Skan- 
teles Lake, several important new feeder lines in the 
city. and a new high-service reservol This work has 


heen handled entirely by city forces, in addition to their 


rular maintenance of the distribution system. 


The New Gate House 


Prior to 1938, all the water taken from Skaneateles Lake 
the use of the city entered the distribution system 
through a 54-inch steel pipe intake which extended 6,400 
feet into the lake 


ind at present has a maximum sate flow capacity of 


[his intake was laid over forty years 


» million gallons per day. In warm weather, on days 


of high consumption, the amount of water used exceeds 





LOWERING THE NEW 54INCH STEEL INTAKE PIPE INTO PLACE 
AT SKANEATELES LAKE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and placed against the glass walls in the gravel t 
how the strainer system looks. These were too la 
actual service in the model and therefore were 
dummies only. 

The operation ol the model plant follows very 
the major processes of the purification system 
pumping station of the St. Joseph Water Co. Th 
water used has a turbidity of about 1,000 ppm. No. 
sin is used for sedimentation only, the chemical trea 
heing made in the second basin. The filtered w: 


sparkling clear. 

Because of the quantity of glass in the model it 
probably be impracticable to try to ship the exhibi 
tensively, but it can be easily assembled by any inge 
water-works operators and be available for local o 
tion. The St. Joseph model was made by J. Pauli, J: 
Bumbacher, Jr., and John Smouse, respectively Assi 
Engineer, Chief Engineer, and Chemist at the purifi 
plant and pumping station of the St. Joseph Water ( 
Robert S. Millar is Manager of the company. 


Skaneateles Lake 


Syracuse Water Supply Employees 


this capacity by several million gallons, and it has beer 
necessary to draw from the storage in the two service reser- 
voirs to make up the deficiency. 

The gate-house previously existing at Skaneateles w: 
big enough only to house the necessary valves for cor 
trolling the flow from the old intake and the necessary 
chlorinating apparatus. The inspector in charge of opera 
tions occupied an old dwelling nearby. In connecti: 
with the construction of the new intake it was necessar\ 
to build new flow wells adjacent to those of the old intake. 
so that the flow from the new supply line could be chlor 
nated and diverted to the conduit connecting the city dis- 
tribution system with the intake. It was also necessary 
provide a connection between the existing and the propos 
intake wells, and the proposed third supply conduit 
the city, a portion of which has been built. It was d 
cided to build the new intake wells and outlet directly 
abutting the existing wells and to use the walls of the old 
and new intake wells as a foundation for a new gate-house, 
which, in addition to housing the necessary control and 
sterilizing apparatus, would be sufficiently large to provide 
living quarters for the inspector. 

The new intake wells were completed in 1937. The se: 
tion of the new intake extending from the gate-house to th 
shore line of the lake had been completed previously. This 
consisted of 200 feet of 60-inch cast iron pipe. 


The New Intake Pipe 


The underwater section of the new intake was con 
structed during 1938. It is composed of a 55-inch outside- 
diameter welded steel pipe, furnished by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and coated inside and out with Wailes-Dove 
Hermiston bitumastic enamel and connected with Dresse1 
couplings. 

Actual construction was started April 23, 1938. The 
pipe was stored and assembled in a yard on the east side 
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lake. about one mile south of Skaneateles Village. 
- were driven on each side of, and parallel to, the pro- 
| line of the intake at intervals of 150 feet. These 
used to insure good line and grade for the pipe, as 
as to anchor the excavating and laying equipment. 
vation was done with a dragline operated by a power 
en crane, which was supported on a steel structure 
ened on eat h side to a 65 x 16-foot wooden barge. The 
was lowered to prope position from a catamaran 
lt on two bulkheaded 90-foot sections of the 55-inch 
ike pipe to maintain buovyance. 
In laying the intake pipe, three 30-foot sections were 
ned together and bulkheaded at the pipe yard. These 
re towed to the catamaran and lowered into place by 
nd winches. The coupling of the joints under water was 
ne by two divers. The total length of the underwate 
tion of the new intake is 4,210 feet, and the depth be- 
w the average lake level is 21.5 feet. The total cost of 
he 1938 work, including the gate-house, was $150,000. All 
perations were performed by the forces of the Division 
Water Supply, and all the equipment used is the prop- 
rty of that Division, 


[he new gate-house is a two-story limestone and brick 
ucture with steel skeletons. The living quarters for the 


spector, who is on 24-hour duty. are on the second floor. 


Ann ual Awards 


HE awards in the 1938 City Health Conservation Contest 
T and the 1938 Rural Health Conservation Contest have 
been announced by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in cooperation with the American Public Health 


\ssociation. The winners in the Tenth Annual City Health 
(.ontest are: 


Group 1.—Cities of over 500,000 population: Cleveland, 
Ohio, winner; awards of merit to Buffalo, N. Y., and Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Group 2.—Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population: Prov 
lence, R. I., winner; awards of merit to Memphis, Tenn., Louis 
ville, Ky., Dallas, Texas, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Group 3.—Cities of 100,000 to 250.000 population: Grand 
Rapids, Mich., winner; awards of merit to Reading, Pa.., 
Yonkers, N. Y.. and Erie, Pa. 

Group 4.—Cities of 50,000 to 100.000 population: Newton, 
Mass., winner; awards of merit to Madison, Wis., and to 
Greensboro, N. C., and Evanston, Il.. tied. 

Group 5.—Cities of 20,000 to 50,000 population: Plainfield, 
N. J.. winner; awards of merit to Winona, Minn., Orange. 
N. J.. and Stamford, Conn. 

Group 6.—Cities of less than 20.000 population: Englewood, 
N. J., winner; awards of merit to Hibbing, Minn., and Vi: 
ginia, Minn. 


In addition, special awards were given to Baltimore, Md.; 
Brookline, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.: Greenwich. Conn.: Hacken 
sack, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Newark, N. J.: New Haven, 
Conn.; Pasadena, Calif.: Schenectady, N. Y.: and Syracuse. 
N. ¥. Each of these cities has on two or more occasions won 
first award in its population group and has maintained its pre- 
vious high standard during 1938. 


n the Fifth Annual Rural Health Contest ar 
ide by divisions, as foll ws: 


The awards 


Vortheastern Division—Winner, Cattaraugus County. N. Y. 
(wards of merit to Mecosta-Osceola District. Mich.: District 
No. 7, Mich., and Saginaw County. Mich., tied: Alger 
Schooleraft District, Mich.; Cortland County, N. Y.; Chip 
pewa County, Mich.; Barnstable County, Mass.: and Berk- 
shire District. Mass. 

Eastern Division—Winner, Wicomico County. Md. Awards 


{ 


Qn the ground floor are housed the valve 
flow from both intakes and the flow thr 
carrying water to the city distribution sy 


the sterilizi ipparatus and the gages 


flow in the intakes and conduits and Lhe 


the Skaneateles Lake outlet. 


ten 
ate 


Sterilization of the water is done with chlori 
properly treat the water coming through th 
it was necessary to purchase in additional 
Tiernan chlorinator to augment the two in 
This was installed during the erection of tl 
house. [Two Bailey electric flow meters of 


type were installed this vear to measure 


an 


quantity of water flowing through each of the 


30-inch meter in one conduit and a 42-in 


other. The orifice plates are located no 


house with the recording charts inside th 
well to afford access to the transmitters o 


constructed in conjunction with the install 


f i 


f the 


1 


rie 


WwW 


\\ illace ue 


irrent use 
new rate 
the orifice 
record the 


conduits; a 


meter in the 
of the gat 
te-| = \ 
meters was 


ition 


Based on present consumption, the city of Syracuse now 


has a wate! supply capabie of meeting its current needs 


addition to allowing for an increase in use 


du 


im incre 
ment in population or industry The con pletic n { the 
third conduit will further increase the daily flow of water 
available for the city 
o Healthy Cities 
of merit to Fayette County. Ky Mason ¢ Ky Mor 
gomery County. Md.: Jefferson County, Ky.; Scott County 
Ky.: Arlington County, Va.; Anderson County, Ky Barret 
County, Ky.; Hamilton County, Ten: ind Orange-Per 
Chatham Health Unit, N. ¢ 

Southeastern Division. Winnet (Charleston County ~ 
Awards of merit to Lauderdale County, Miss.; Brooks County 
Ga.: Berkeley County. S. C.: Macon County, Ala ind Picker 
County. Ala 

Vorth Central Divisio: Award Gall (Count 
Mont 

South Central Divisior Award tto D Cour 
Pexas: Tyler-Smith County, Texas; and St. Mary’s P | 

Western Division Winner Los Angeles County ( 
Awards of merit to Wasco County. Ore Clallam Cou 
Wash.: Marion County, Ore.; Jackson County, Ore ind Sy 
kane County, Wash.. and Whitman County, Wash | 

Special awards tor having won the Rural Health Ce 
twice in their respective geographical districts and { 
maintained their previous high standards of achiev 
ng 1938 go to Davidson County, Tenn Fl Paso ¢ 
lexas: Pike County. Miss ind Shawnee ¢ tv. K 

The awards in the City and Rural Contest 
ily made to the healthiest communities, but 
of the effectiveness wit v1 1 commun 
health problems. Each city or county is appraised (; 
ng Committee consisting of a group of irefully 
health experts from all parts of the country | 

ippraised upon what measures it takes: l pre 
safeguard its water supply 2) to furnish adeq 1! 
sewage disposal; (3) to reduce infant and n il deat 

1) to combat tuberculosis and syphilis; > p 

tizens against other communicable liseas fy 
ire healthy children ( 4 lo | test and sateg 

her foods; (8) to promote effectivi De 
physiciaas and dentists in furnishing nece ir 
those who need them; and (9) to enlarge and imp la 
inderstanding of ways and means of preventing sick 
untimely death and of maintaining good health 

The City Health Contest is financed by a g ip of 
insurance companies, and the Rural Health Contest is fina 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek. M 
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arket | mprovements to Cut Costs 


Practical Suggestions from Philadelphia, Kansas City, and 
Atlanta—Aid Available from Uncle Sam 


By C. B. SHERMAN 


he Department ol 


. costs about one-and-a-half billion dollars to distri- 

bute a one-billion-dollar crop of fruits and vegetables, 

and considerably more than half of that huge cost is 
incurred after the produce reaches the large cities. 

Why? Notably because most large markets are old, 
poorly planned, poorly placed, with obsolete equipment, 
narrow stores, single entrances, insufficient storage rooms, 
and, above all, with inadequate space everywhere. A re- 
cent survey of 101 wholesale markets in 40 cities, which 
handle about half of the fruit and vegetable crop of the 
country, showed that the chief problems are common to 
most of these markets. \ 
discussion of the problems 
of one large market is like- 
ly to fit anv large city in a 
general way. 

What are the results of 
these bad conditions? Con- 


gestion past words. Long 





delays in loading and un- 
loading Waste of labor- 
ers’ and truck drivers’ time 
as they wait for a chance 
trucks 
mto a place where they 


to maneuver their 


can unload or load—per- 
haps far away from the 


store that is handling the — ,onG¢ AND UNREGULATED HOURS MEAN THAT THE LABORERS 
SNATCH THEIR SLEEP WHEN AND AS THEY CAN 


Undue amount of 
trucks, 
which means expense and loss of time. 


goods. 
cartage by hand 
Undue handling 
of the produce, which hastens deterioration and spoilage. 
(Porterage costs in one city have reached two-thirds of a 
million dollars in one year.) Deplorably unsanitary con- 
ditions and consequent waste. Loss of time by those who 
come to buy. These conditions mean waste of all kinds 
and on all sides, and consequent high costs everywhere. 
Indirect results may be even more disastrous to the city. 
Other markets may be started that are no better placed or 
planned, or that may be used by only one railroad or 
group. This increases investment and maintenance ex- 
pense, increases the loss of time by merchants who must go 
to both markets to get supplies, increases the huge cartage 
bills and the deterioration of produce. Inducements to 
racketeering and other unethical practices are increased, 
and the effort to apply the city regulations must be doubled. 
More important, perhaps, is the fact that the wholesale 
dealers in these markets are finding the costs of distribu- 
tion through these channels so high that large quantities of 
produce are being moved around their markets directly to 
surrounding towns and cities. For several years they have 
found it difficult to compete with the newer channels of 


distribution. Hence, in some cities the volume handled in 





\gric ulture 


the wholesale markets has actually declined in the fac: 
increased production and consumption; and when it 
mains the same, it often represents a smaller and smaller 
proportion of the total fruits and vegetables handled ix 
the city. 


United Effort Necessary to 
Advancement 


What to do about it? 
and means, although its markets are about as complex and 


Philadelphia is working on ways 


puzzling as any. A few 
other cities are busy at im- 
watch Kan- 


sas City and Atlanta. In 


provement too 
each of these cases the 
plans are based on the re- 
sults of that study of 40 
cities plus a close study of 





conditions within its own 
trade area. These cities are 
getting cooperation. No 
one agency or group goes 
without 
tion of the other groups 


ahead considera- 


Growers are given the 
same chance to take part 
as dealers and consumers, 
and all are now interested. 

Philadelphia has done a 
particularly good job in bringing the different groups 
together. Plans now worked out would save from one to 
two million dollars each year in distribution costs in that 
city. These plans have been discussed with representatives 
of growers, the trade, the railroads, the consumers, and 
other groups. Newspapers and radio have taken part. 
Growers have established county committees, a state com- 
mittee, and a regional committee to insist on improve- 
ments—for Philadelphia draws produce from several! 
states. Dealers who handle three-fourths of the produce 
marketed there, and large groups of consumers, have agreed 
that they want action. 

Finally, a joint committee has been formed composed 
of three growers, three members of the trade. and two con 
sumers. Its duty is to coordinate the activities of the 
groups and help to concentrate on the selection of ap- 
proved plans and the procedures to be used in putting the 
plan into operation. Then an agency must be established 
to work for the groups in actually promoting, building, 
leasing, and managing the necessary facilities. This is 
highly specialized work. 

Kansas City is about to move its market to a new location 
that has been approved by disinterested and experienced 
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CONGESTION AT FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
WORK DAY 


BOSTON, ON A 


varties. There the market will find new lavouts and build 
es. Atlanta has now located, bought, and paid for a sit- 
iation, satisfactory to all the groups involved, at a june 
tion of three railroads, which 
is convenient to highways 
that come from all directions. 
Plans for the new market and 
equipment are now being 
drawn up with the advice of 
people who have specialized 
in such problems. 


Some Pitfalls to 
Avoid 


What are some of the pit- 
falls for planners to avoid? 
Unfortunately, they are illus- 
trated in many new market 
Many of them are 
Buildings that are 


places. 
evident. 
too expensive through unin- 

formed planning or mismanagement. Elaborate unneeded 
office space at the expense of farmer-dealer shelter. Archi- 
tectural frills and impracticability. Markets without direct 
rail connection to the sales floors. Incomplete plants 
although often expensive—that are not properly arranged 
for handling rail, truck, and boat receipts, or that can't 
or won't accommodate all kinds of farmers and dealers, 
or that lack the requisite space, especially for the movement 
of trucks, for loading and unloading, for parking. 


Disinterested Guidance Available 


In order that any large community that wants it may 
have disinterested ouidance based on study and experience 
in many large cities, the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
now supplying an advisor if requested, provided the De- 
partment is convinced that the community is ready for ef- 
fective debate and action. The advisor’s continued partici- 
pation depends upon the progress made and the willingness 
of the groups to follow plans that the Department believes 
will make for success. He cannot lose time in prolonged 
contentions between local interests that will not concede 
narrow advantages for the sake of ultimate general im- 
will give reasonable aid in bringing 


provement. but he 
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CLEAR THAT FIRE-PLUG!” BUT WHERE ELSE CAN HE 
STACK HIS PRODUC! 


the groups together on effective plans. 
Although the Department of Agriculture is not in a po 


work direct with smaller cities where the mar 


sition to 
kets are strictly intrastate, its 
specialists are working with 
state marketing agencies in 
such a way that, when re 
quests come from _ these 
smaller cities for advice or 
aid, it can refer the request 
with the 


assurance that the state ofh 


to the state agency 


cials will have ready acces: 
to the same materials and 
assistance that are available 


to the large cities. 


Producing Areas 


Also ¢ ‘onsidered 


Paralleling the 


city markets, another disin- 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS THE SAME KIND OF CONGESTION THAT 
IS FOUND IN EASTERN MARKETS 


work in 


terested marketing program is making progress in a large 
producing area. State and Federal marketing research 
specialists have studied together the regional situation in 
the Southeast. Soon they will have determined the num 
ber of wholesale concentration markets needed for as- 
sembling fruits and vegetables, and the best cities for their 
location. The layout. equipment, and type of operation 
needed in eat hn case will be studied next. 

Thus the acute need of cutting the costs and increasing 
the efficiency of marketing and management are being vig 
orously attacked in both the producing country and the 
onsuming cities. Methods and plans are being fitted to 
the circumstances in each case. 





If Your Community Has Less Than 
10.000 Population 


Have you installed any recent public works projects 
or improved methods of municipal administration that 
you believe would be of interest to officials or engineers 
in other small municipalities? If so. please send us a 
brief descriptive item, and let us know whether photo- 
graphs or other illustrations are available if we 
use them. 

THE AMERICAN CITY wishes to devote more space 
in future to interesting activities in small places. The 
cooperation of readers in making available «uch 
terial will be appreciated. 


could 


ma- 
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Sewage Sludge and Screenings— 


by lncineration 


Proper Consideration Must Be Given to All Factors 


in Choosing Method 


By CHARLES A. EMERSON 


(,eorge B. Gascoigne & 


TTHAT are the problems facing the designing engi- 

/ neer and the muni ipal officials when the incin- 
eration of sewage sludge and screenings is under 
consideration as the method of disposal to be adopted for 
new sewage-treatment plant or for the improvement of 
conditions at an existing plant? Of the many questions 


that are ordinarily asked, three are particularly pertinent 


Reliability 


QUESTION |] 
Has incineration been developed to the stage where it 
be accepted as a reliable method for the destruction 
of sewage sludge, without production of offensive odors, 
thiectionable smoke or fly ash? 

Considered from the standpoint of larger installations, 
say those for municipalities having populations of 25,000 
or more, and assuming adequate attendance and propel 
preparation of the sludge, the answer would generally be 
in the affirmative. Recent reports from some fifteen in- 
stallations now in operation indicate that practi ally all of 
them are rendering satisfactory service and that such de- 
hiciencies as have developed can be remedied by moderate 
rebuilding operations, referring either to the incinerator or 


to the equipment for conditioning the sludge 


(‘onservation 


(QUESTION 
ls a municipality justified in adopting a method of 
dae disposal which does away with the possibility of 


1 sewage sludge as a fertilize rf 


\ general answer to this question is hardly possible. 
Some cities have succeeded in developing substantial re- 
turns from the sale of sewage sludge, which has materially 
reduced the cost of sludge disposal. The fertilizing value of 
most types of sewage sludge is relatively low and the pro- 
portions of available nitrogen, phosphates and potashes do 
not correspond with the accepted ratios of these constituents 
in the best commercial fertilizers. By and large, the returns 
from the sale of sewage sludge throughout the country dur- 
ing the past years have been surprisingly small, excepting 
in the case of a comparatively few municipalities where 
large investments have been made for drying and preparing 
the sludge for market. 

A recent compilation by the United States Public Health 
Service indicates that there are some 3,700 sewage-treat- 
ment plants in operation or under construction in the 
United States, to serve a total population of about 37,500,- 
000. Assuming an average contribution of 90 pounds of 


Associates, New York City 


dry solids per year per capita, the average removal of these 
solids from the sewage, and a nitrogen content of 2 per 
cent, the total nitrogen recoverable would amount to ap- 
proximately 11,500 tons a year, or only about 4 per c 
of the nitrogen content of commercial fertilizers sold in the 
United States each year. Bearing in mind that a large pro- 
portion of treatment plants serve the smaller municipalities 
where investment in plants for the manufacture of com- 
mercial fertilizers would not be justified, it would seem 
that the waste of our natural resources because of a failure 
to utilize the fertilizer value of sewage sludge is not as 
alarming a matter as some conservationists fear. 

It is believed that the true answer to this question does not 
rest upon financial considerations alone, but rather upon 
whether any other method of sludge disposal would give 
as good or better results throughout the entire year from 
the standpoint of dependability, elasticity, freedom from 
nuisance, and over-all costs. In many instances the answer 
to this question can be given only after a careful study has 
been made of the conditions existing in that particular 
locality. 


Selection 


QUESTION 3 
If decision has been reached to adopt incineration as 
the method for sludge disposal, what is the best method 
for selecting the make and type of incinerator? 


The procedure adopted in the majority of recent in- 
stallations, which permits selection of the incinerator 
upon a guaranteed performance basis, is the proper one. 
\fter careful study of local needs, specifications are pre- 
pared setting forth definite conditions to be met, such as 
desired capacity, contemplated duration of incinerator runs, 
moisture content, thermal value and similar characteristics 
of the prepared sludge, kind and cost of auxiliary fuel to 
be used, cost of general maintenance and repairs, quality 
of performance to be obtained, and classes of materials to 
be used in the installation. These specifications are put out 
for competitive bidding with proper restriction as to ex- 
perience, financial responsibility and other reasonable re- 
quirements for prospective bidders. The bids are tabu- 
lated and evaluated, using the factors set forth above, and 
selection is made on the basis of economy of operation un- 
der conditions which are expected to be found at the plant. 
Upon completion of construction, the installation is sub- 
jected to prescribed performance and service tests. 

The foregoing method seems to reduce uncertainties to 
a minimum and to be as fair to the incinerator manufac- 
turer as it is to the designing engineer and the owner. 
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Careful Planning and Operation 
Are Essential 


One other observation seems important. Sludge inci 
n has not yet reached the state of perfection where it 
be adopted by any rule-of-thumb method. <A success 
nstallation can be obtained only as a result of careful 
nning. The sludge applied to the conditioning and de 
tering devices preceding the incinerator varies from dav 
Both of these fac 


of control. 


lay as to both quality and quantity. 


=< are susceptible to a certain deeres but it is 
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not poss ble iN p the | i tt 1 
ent pla tn sl \ the sewa is ~ th 
pality 1 delivered by the 1 \ iy 
parent, there! that the perl i il 
materially determined by the pe rihormance I ill th 
units of the treatment plant involved in the separat I 
sludge from the incoming sewage and in the preparat 
treatment ol the s| ldae prior | ts deliver | | neinera 
tor propel 
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Clamshell Cleasa vate h- basins 


Winnetka, Ill., Saves 25 Per Cent of Hand Cleaning Costs with New Devic 


N November. 1938. the village ol Winnetka pul into 
service a power-driven hoist and clamshell bucket rig 
hand cleaning. 


for cleaning catch-basins, replacing 


which had been used previously. The results to date have 
heen very satisfactory and will undoubtedly be of interest 

other 
equipment cannot be justified. 


small cities where the cost of more elaborate 
On the basis of the first 
three months of use in this community of 13,000 popula- 
tion, a saving of about 25 per cent of the cost of hand 
cleaning has been effected, and the work has been don 


As the 


rew becomes more familiar with the equipment and some 


more satisfactorily and in a more sanitary manner. 


efinements are added, it is expected that this cost dif- 
ferential will be improved. 


The catch-basin cleaning unit consists of a clamshell 


hucket handled by a two-drum hoist and derrick built into 


1 steel frame unit which is mounted on top ol the forward 


1 2-ton dump-truck The whole uw 
mounted or dismounted in about filteer 
truck available for general duty The 
was conceived, designed and constructed by Robert L. An 
derson, Superintendent of Public Works, and W. H 
of the village. at a total cost of $467.96, 


yst 


end of the box of 
minute 


outht 


may be 


leay Ing the 


Davis 
Garage Foreman 
of which $403.26 was for labor in constructior Phe 
vuld be 
since one was used from anothe piece of equipment 


The bucket is of 1-cubic-foot capacity, water level, built 
of 10-gave | 


of the engine, which wi about S40 Ss not in luded 


steel, with a single arm for each half shell 


The dimensions were figured to permit a through 


either rectangular or round covers when closed. and full 





DETAILS OF THE CLAMSHELL CATCH-BASIN CLEANING 


WINNETKA 


MACHINE DEVELOPED BY THE VILLAGE O| 
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opening inside a 3-foot-diameter basin. Curved guides 
are provided at each corner to help in bringing it out of a 
basin without catching on projections. 

The derrick is constructed of 2-inch pipe and is swung 
horizontally by hand. A hand adjustment for raising the 
hoom is also provided. The two « ables are run up through 
the vertical leg to take up the twist caused by the horizontal 
swing. Power is applied to the winch through a V-belt 
drive to a shaft carrying a foot-operated clut h and the 
worm ot a worm and pinion set. These operate in oil in- 
side an enclosed gear-box, the pinion being mounted on 
the drum-shaft. The drums are driven by normally en- 
raved friction clutches, which may be released by hand 
controls to lower the bucket. All braking is provided 
through these clutches and the drum-shaft, which is pre- 
vented from reversing by a small ratchet attachment inside 
the gear-box. The engine now in use is a 1.2-hp Briggs & 
Stratton, which operates for a full day on one gallon of 
gasoline 

In the construction of the drainage system in Winnetka, 
no thought had been given to the use of machinery in 
cleaning, and consequently it was found that about 10 
per cent of the eatch-basins must be cleaned by hand be- 
cause of structural features which prevent the entrance of 


the bucket 


pipes running through the basins, and restricted necks, the 


[he most usual difficulties are offset covers, 


last of which can be remedied fairly easily. 
It is the practice in Winnetka to clean all basins once a 
year. The basins average a little less than !2-yard of mate- 
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rial, and about 20 basins are cleaned per day, requiring 
hauling away and disposal of about 9 cubic yards of m 
rial daily. 

The operating crew for cleaning consists of two men 
hoist operator and a ground man. The duties of the for 
The ground man removes the cover 
He is | 


vided with a long-handled spade with which he occasiona 


are obvious. 
guides the bucket into and out of the basin. 


pulls the material sticking to the walls to the center 

easy loading. This is usually necessary only in ¢ 
If desired, the bucket will clean up the fi 
of the basin down to the last shovelful, but ordinarily it 


material. 


not worth the time to gather up the last cubic foot of ma 
rial. A number of holes were burned through the buch 
shell to facilitate drainage of wet material. 


Costs 


In the village accounting system at Winnetka, equipm: 
rentals, which include all operating and maintenance ¢ 
penses, but no capital depreciation, are charged against ali 
operations. Under this arrangement the truck rental is 25 
cents per hour, and the cleaning machine 10 cents pe: 
hour. With a labor scale of 75 cents per hour for the op- 
erator and 60 cents per hour for the helper, the total cost 
Qn a basis of 20 basins and 9 cubic 
yards per day, this makes the unit cost 68 cents per basin, 


is $1.70 per hour. 


or $1.51 per cubic yard of material removed from the catch- 
basins. 


For a Sound and Economical System of Title Assurance 


Torrens Title Certificates Gain Increasing Recognition 


RGING both home owners and lending institutions to 
U give their support to State Senator Desmond’s bill to 
implement the Torrens Law in New York State, C. Harry 
Minners, President of the Bankers Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, declares that universal application of state certi- 
fied titles would go far in reducing the cost of mortgage place- 


ments and save property owners and mortgage investors sub- 


stantial sums that now go in title insurance. Mr. Minners 
made this statement in announcing that his institution will 
recognize Torrens Title Certificates and will make mortgage 


loans on such properties 

The recent failure of the New Jersey Title Guarantee Trust 
Company left many mortgage holders with thousands of doi- 
lars of worthless title insurance policies on their hands,” Mr. 
Minners pointed out. “Although depositors in that institution 
were protected by Federal Deposit Insurance, the title insur- 
ance policies on approximately 30,000 realty holdings had 
nothing back of them but the guarantee of the defunct com- 
pany 

“This experience is Just one more lesson added to the long 
list we had during the depression to demonstrate the need for 
a sound system of state title assurance. George L. Bliss, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Home Loan Bank of New York, has pointed 
out that the biggest item of cost in the placing of a mortgage 
The Home Owner's 
Loan Corporation has found that in states where the Torrens 


loan is the expense of title examination. 


title system is in operation, the cost of proving clear title is 

approximately half of that prevailing in New York State. 
“The Torrens system boils down simply to the transfer 

of title to real estate by certificates. 


Instead of requiring ex- 


pensive and often repeated searches through a maze of records 
dumped into Registers’ offices, the Torrens system calls for 
the ledger plan with the entire history of each individual par 
cel on its own ledger page. A copy of that page up to date 
becomes the certificate, available at the nominal fee of $5.” 

Emphasizing the need for making the Torrens system of 
registering real estate titles more easily available to the general 
public and eveniually compulsory, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary Notes, of the New York Public Library, in its issue of 
April 19, says in part: 


“Sir Robert Richard Torrens of Australia, who first conceived the idea 


and had it enacted in 1858, based it on ship registry. As in real estate, 


one or more unrecorded liens on a ship could cause a great deal of con 
fusion and delay. The Torrens system is a simple ledger record describ 
ing property in detail, the ownership and all its legal encumbrances as 
of a given date. Any change of title is immediately recorded by regis 


tration, for a small fee, by adding the new name. The initial correct in 
formation is recorded only after proceedings and research by official 
examiners have produced all available information. As protection against 
errors or possible claims, the model law should include an assurance fund, 
collected at registration by assessing a small per cent of valuation. The 
fee for the whole process 1s considerably less than private title-searching, 
running to approximately $40 on $5,000 of property in New York State. 

. . . » Three important studies have just come from the New York 
County Register’s office. Miss Martha Byrne, with the aid of a WPA 
project, attempts to answer two pamphlets which criticized the Torrens 
law. Her refutation is replete with court citations and statistics not only 
of the state, but wherever the land title registration law is employed. 
The third pamphlet is on the existing laws—“Comparative Digest of the 
Torrens System in the United States or Possessions.” In 129 mimeograph 
pages, the fifteen state laws are given in some detail. This completes a 
trilogy which is really a history of title registration, not biased—because it 
presents both sides, and hopes for an ultimate solution to a time-worn 
difficulty.” 


———— 
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A Mountain Park 


Operated asa Municipal Enterprise 
Low Rentals from Leases Provide Ample Funds— 
Modern Facilities—No Taxation 


By H. BRONSON COWAN 


Pete rboro, ¢ Jntario 


FWVE possibilities of a municipality owning land used people were using the property and desired to erect cot 





for residential purposes, and obtaining all revenue tages, the Councils of the municipality and city of Chill 
necessary for its development and maintenance wack decided to obtain joint control of the property 
hrough leases, have been demonstrated on a small scale 
in an interesting manner by the city and municipality Park Administered ke «@ Road 
wnship ) of Chilliwack, British Columbia. These two 
inicipalities control and operate the summer resort of The Park was established in 1924 by a special provincial 
Cultus Lake, situated in a mountainous section seventy statute. “The Cultus Lake Park Act.” Under authority 
miles east of the city of Vancouver, and eight miles south of siven by this Act. the Cultus Lake Park Board was 
city of Chilliwack. elected to administer the property. The Board consists of 
[he Cultus Lake resort comprises approximately 300 five members. three of whom are elected by the mu 
es, with a mile frontage on Cultus Lake. The lake is  nicipality of Chilliwack and two by the city of Chilliwack 
; miles long and averages about a mile in width. Some each serving a two-vear term. The Board appoints its own 
twenty years ago the property had not been improved for Chairman each year. The present Chairman is C. M. Peat 
esidential purposes. It was government land, beautifully son. of Sardis. B. C. 
situated and with many natural advantages, but little effort Members of the Board must have the same qualifications 
had been made to develop the possibilities of the area as a as councilors. Only those leaseholders who are entitled to 
summer resort. A good road, beaches, wharves and other vote in a muni ipal or city election can vote for members 
improvements were needed. As an increasing number of of the Park Board. This restriction was necessary because 
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A SECTION OF CULTUS LAKE, A MUNICIPAL SUMMER RESORT FOR CHILLIWACK, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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beginning of its operations the Park Board had to 
Il bonds to develop the area. The bonds were guaranteed 
' municipality and city of ( hilliwack and, therefore, 

directly by the taxpayers. While the Board has set aside 
unple funds to retire the bonds, the bondholders preter to 


take their dividends, and refuse to have them redeemed be 
fore maturity. There is a possibility that when the city 
nd municipality of ( hilliwack have been relieved of theit 
irantees, the responsibility for the administration of the 
k may be given to the leaseholders. So far there has 
no controversy on this point. Those having an 
in the park, but not entitled to vote, may present 


pinions or suggestions to the Board 


Leasehold System Adopted 


lhe Board decided that park land would be leased to 


would-be residents. Part of the area was subdivided into 
lots of varying sizes. These lots are leased for annual 
entals 1 inging from S14 to $25 a vear. Phe funds thus 
derived, together with auto park fees, charges for a lighting 
service and concessions, constitute the entire revenue of the 
Park Board There is no actual taxation. No contribu- 
tions are received from either the city or the municipality. 


With the revenues mentioned, the park is self-sustaining. 
lhe number of residents in the park has increased until 
there are approximately 260 cottages. About 40 families 
live there permanently. Leases are granted for only one 
vear, but they may be automatically renewed from year to 
year on payment of the annual rental by April 15. Failure 
to pay rental on the due date involves the cancelation of 
the lease. 
which to pay, with a penalty, in order to reinstate the lease. 


The leaseholder then is given sixty days in 


If payment is not made, the Park Board takes possession 
of the property. The Board has reserved the right to refuse 
to renew a lease. In such a case payment is made to covet 
improvements effected upon the property. The amount ol 


payment is decided by mutual agreement or arbitration 


N uimerous Improvements N lade 


lhe revenue of the Park Board the first year of its op- 
eration was about $5,000. It has increased until it 1s 
about $10,000 a year. The funds of the Board have been 
used for the following purposes. An electric light distrib- 
uting system has been established at a cost of $5,000. A 
water-supply system has been installed. Water from a 
mountain stream is piped onto each lot, the cost of which, 
including service, is included in the rent. A sanitary sys- 
tem has been established and fire protection provided. The 
park area and roads have been improved, auto park fa- 
cilities have been established and concession buildings 
erected. 

\s this type of resort was unique in Canada, it was nec- 
essary for the Board to decide upon its own methods of 
development and regulations during the first few years of 
the park’s operation. From the start it has been self-sup- 
porting and a financial success. It now is well established. 
The Board is without borrowing powers. Expenditures 
each year have been restricted to the revenue available. If 
money should be required for a major development, it 
would have to be obtained, as at first, by way of debentures 
issued by the municipality and the city. This was done in 


connection with the water and sanitary systems. Deben- 
tures for $12,000 were issued for a ten-year period. Pro- 


Vision was made that the sinking-fund and interest, am 
ing to $1,600 annually, should be paid entirely out of 
revenue. These requirements have been met. The 
erty account and capital fund balance sheet shows 


of $13,323.61. 


The Board's Financial Statement 


The financial statement of the Cultus Lake Park B 
for the year 1937 showed total receipts of $10,764.77. 
principal receipt was $5,338.00 from rentals. Lightin 
counts brought in $2,355.00. Auto park fees were $725.00 
and concessions $600.00. Miscellaneous receipts 
pleted the total mentioned. 

The principal expenditures were as follows: parkk 
ers, $1,964.00; clearing and grading, $1,157.00; sink 
fund and interest, $1,668.00; power account, $1,166.68 
general maintenance, $739.32; life-guard and first aid, 
$200.25: auto park assistant, $156.00; road work and 
$167.00. The total expenditures were $10,447.93. This 
left a balance on hand (including $316.84 carried over fi 
the previous year) of $659.42. 

The exercise of good judgment by the members of the 
Park Board has resulted in the development of the park 
almost on model lines. Leaseholders have been provided 
with every convenience, in the form of roads, wharves, 
swimming beaches and other similar facilities, that could 
reasonably be expected in a summer park of this characte: 
The cost to the leaseholders, aside from their own invest 
ment in their cottages, has been so small as to be negligible. 
The leaseholders, as well as the ratepayers of the city and 
municipality of Chilliwack, have reason to be gratified 
as they are—over this successful municipal venture in the 
eperation of a public park area. 


Con ference Plan ned on 


(Government and the Citizen 


HE Citizens’ Conference on Government Management will 
T be held at Estes Park, Colorado, from Monday, June 19, 

to Friday, June 23, 1939. It is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Government Management of the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, and the Sloan Foundation. The purposes 
of the Conference are to afford opportunity for discussion be- 
tween the citizenry and public officials in government adminis- 
tration; to strengthen citizen interest in the processes of gov- 
ernment; to examine the problems of organization of citizen 
groups interested in raising the standards of governmental per- 
formance, especially in local government; and to provide the 
background information on the services of government which 
will enable the citizen to participate more effectively in im- 
provement programs. 

The general theme of the discussion will be: The Role of 
Government in the Social-Economic Life of the Citizen. Som: 
of the topics to be discussed will be: Repercussion of Govern 
ment Expenditures on the National Wealth and Income; The 
Impact of the Social Security Program on Our Economi 
System; Federal Relief—Emergency, Expedient, or Perma 
nent Program? ; Government Efficiency and the Popular Will 
and How Can Government Best Serve in Expediting Economi: 
Recovery? The Round Table talks will include discussions on 
the following: Where Government Obtains and Spends Its 
Revenues; Financial Management and Control of Local Go 
ernment; Organizing Government for Effective Administra 
tion; Government in the Business of Social Security and Re 
lief; and Citizen Groups in Government. 
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rood Swimming in Sherman. exas 
lern | Inderwater and Overhead Lighting and Complete Sanitary and Recreational 
Equipment Are Features of This City Pool 


By W. MORGAN WORKS 
C ity Manager 


¢ANITARY, ultra-modern and long-needed is the 165 nmoniator: a chlor 
x 60-foot municipal swimming pool opened in July lum; an alum pot: a hair catcher; pumps 1 a hot 
, 1938, in Houston Park, Sherman, 16,000 population. water heate: 
rick-stuccoed building is 101 x 44 feet in plan with ar The pool contains 23 1.000-watt underwat 
handstand under a tile roof on the second floo1 14 overhead floodlights, and is arranged for A.A.| 
trance to the pool is by way of electric eyes leadi: the floor of the pool being divided by black li: 
ih showers and antiseptic footbaths, to eight ladders ulation swimming lanes Another novel feat 
diving boards, and into the water—which is recir- drained sand beach adjoini the p t. with 
ited. through one-way turnstiles Bathers returning t 
equipment room under the bath-house contains an must go under a shower that washes off all sand 
Just outside the deep end Ol the 
l and within the fence is ar 
rna tal electrical { la with 
changing lights and colors Phe 
pool and bath-house are located 


AT RIGHT—THI 
ATTRACTIVE 
BATH-HOUSE THAT 
SERVES 
THE SWIMMING POOL 
(SHOWN BELOW) 
IN A CITY PARK 
IN SHERMAN 


1 10-acre park, the pool in a 
natural depression among native 
oak and elm trees, and the bath 
house on a terrace with broad con 
crete steps leading from the bath 
house to the pool The park Is 
one of twelve in the city and is 
only three blocks from the Muni 
cipal Building and Community 


Center. in the middle of a four 





acre block and adjoining another 
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k ntain floodlighted tennis courts. ball fields, swimming season, band concerts are given by the m 
band in the band-shell on the roof of the bath-house 
d archery ranges 
5 anu ' 7£00 ' 
he swimming pool is entirely surrounded by a 7-foot PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT 
( ne fer The water = kept crys il-clear by filtration R ro <_< a 
| treatment and is tested twice dail The bath-house ric equipment—G-M Laboratories, Chicago, I 
. ; a t | ket | . Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburg 
' 60) steel lockers in addition to sulhcient baskets |. yt lights—Westinghouse Electric & Mfc. ( 
} 
ds lect hair-dryers, plate-glass — Elect r-dryers—Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., Chicag 
| wad E Filiere—Roberts Filter Mfx. Co. Darby, Ps 
| sanitary drinking fountains are included in ¢ kers—Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio 
nal wwals for ¢ dren ( red fountais Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
‘ ' The ! idl | | lor hil seve ; Hoes wv a ee | \ j 
tt the p it but itside tt t¢ r During the \ 1u . | ted Elect ( ( t Oo 
. | Building Cod 
x 2 . vY IC 
| Fire | ighters Should Study loca uliaing odes 
| 
| f the ssentials of a fireman’s training. the Na % ree Spr ; 
Board of Fire | derwriters, in its Bulletin No. 79 { gene 1 building fires shows severa u vd 
\ | 3. 1939. urges that every fireman make a thorough . not or themselves increase the probability of losses 
g ide in use in his city If.” says th the inheret ditions, but also prevent effective fire fight 
Preventio nd Engineeri Standards tures of building struction are excessive areas, open stairways 
( | Pr ‘vel t ind Eng g ind mproper vent ' <vsten n unprote " 
ired Bulletin this ¢ lt s a cient in its I ccessible base ind subbasements ick of fire-doors * 
ments apply ne to Various teatures nsulat “ k f rs nd structura nembers which wi not 
id to permit sp i fire or quic k istained fre without taiure nd the presence of various 
| . P a. | n Ww ! \ xtend vy 1 ind horizontally w 1 
i values in structures ¢ eir contents nen 
department's campaign of fire pr Correction of these principal factors responsible for fire 
a f silage: 2! for th ere i re object to be aimed at by buildin It is { 
1 ie . . MECTION situs sale “eb ‘ ae r I in ild enac ind such Th 
rele Other excerp from the Bulletin : advanced 1} idoy n of a buildin j ner 
| ru innot 1 I ne of the axiom pI 
rms of safety that the essening of any hazard costs money 
th As against this is the fact that few peop rmbject t 
| = value the results obtained are fully realized 
} ” 
| | ed fhre-resist One of the principal reasons fire-safe building construction 
| nflagr r n btained ind any student of conditions in American ¢ 
, it eve less gnize th 1is is the cas s that design and construction fi ws 
f ) ilue, and sever handed down from one generation to another Io overcome 
{ - i definite education impaign is necessary It is in this car 
| which stat fire departments must take a leading part.’ 
- o} re) }- "e Wwi }- y 
ighting Fire with Fog 
7 ALO ALTO’S fire losse = have varied from 16 cents in a 40-gallon nitrogen-gas pressure water tank, Griswold | 
1933-34 and 20 cents in 1934-35 to $3.06 in 1931-32 and nozles, MceCaa oxygen masks. H-H inhalators. salvage coy 
$3.07 in 1936-37 While the figures may have no scien a stretcher. and a Homelite system consisting of a gaso 
nificance t may be interesting to note the gallons of electric generator. a 250-watt searchlight and two 500-w 
| we ive used per dollar of fire losses during the last floodlights. Station No. 2 has a 750-gallon pumper wit 
i { years nee 1933-34. 10.2, 2.3, 1.7: and 1.5 gallons in 1937 equipment similar to the headquarters pumper, and a Cl 
| 48. During this entire five-year period, we also used a total of — rolet tank wagon of 320 gallons capacity. 
( phipeeteek. "on | er ay 7 — , . . 
illo or nical > gallol I um, 71 quart The fog-nozzle carried on the ladder truck is on a 6-1 
e, and 39 pounds of CO We use fog nozzles wherever applicator with shut-off, for fighting fires in attic and c 
| und all ipparatu s equipped with them. or in any closed place or smoke-filled or hot place wher 
! Headquarters contains the Gamewell fire-alarm of 8 circuits entrance is impossible. The nozzle is ly-inch in diamet 
8 boxes. and houses a Seagrave 750-gallon triple com The tank truck carries a 6-foot applicator with l-inch Fog: 
pumper with 80-gallon booster tank, and a city service for fires in residences, garages and paint booths, and 
truck carrying a 1,200-gallon McGregor monitor nozzle, | rubbish. oil and gasoline fires. The two pumping engines 


equipped with Type 3-A Fognzls for ex 


tinguishing fires, and diluting poisono 
vapors and gases in front of firemen, a1 
for protection from heat. Where ars 


which otherwise would have been 
stroyed by the force of the straig 
stream. 
Wittiam CLemo, 
Fire Chief. Palo Alto, ¢ 


is suspected, a fog nozzle can extingui- 
the fire without disturbing the eviden: 





If your community has less 
than 10,000 population, 


please see bottom of page 49 
of this issue. 
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Program tor Back- Tax Collection 


By HERBERT KRUITTSCHNITI 
Nlavor Irvington \ | 


FING informed that “little o1 


- no help could be expected from ~ TAX COLLECTIONS 


Trenton this year in the way soz IRVINGTON, N.J. 
x relief.” the tax officials of 

cities in Essex County, N. J.. 

nd voted, on March 21. 1939, to 







































































i a uniform program for col- \% 
« delinquent personal taxes. It 
f 1. Bus 
hecome an old custom of a num- 10% 
if communities to write off past 
Ss personal-tax delinquencies, i - = al f ” sia 
le waiting hopefully for their citi- — i 
s to come in and pay over the counter the current taxes. pathet eact of the delinquent taxpavet 
Lean times, however. became leaner. while an increasin la i llowa 
lume of municipal improvements cried louder for action. wi 
Hence the meeting, at which our own tax collector. Ed ' Tal the end of ten days no payment 
“Wel | 1 «| 
ward A. Poppele, was most active, because not only has ee aX walTa y and 
. i i 1 txt h ed i 
neton a system which causes solvent real-estate delin- ' 
tm : : : in answe ley 
juents to pay, but it is this Irvington system which thes 
oe ees ( itt end of five 
ties adopted. This is the procedure for collecting pel 2 " P 
tax ofhce. a notice ot sale | 1 Xt 
sonal tax arrears: el 
o be posted according to law 
|. Have field cards made showing all outstanding personal 7. At the end of five days 
linquent accounts, to be used by arrears department to satisfy taxes owned to tow1 
| Ls — - | | 
" isti 
| 6B 
| 
r 
c 4 
' 
\ 
| tt | 
— — 
42 
~ ; —F5 oa 
de oe ot Bend} | Reeatdeenteceel denaieetoenl | 
| 
I THESE EIGHT KARDEX CARDS CARRY DATA O} \XES 
} ARREARS, AND COLORED SIGNALS ATTACHED ARDS GI 
SPECIAL INFORMATION 
j I ra t i I ! r ¢ } 
a = at = —- SSS — ver LSS men tale i 
— . r ng of 1 work h " 
— : EE. my ‘ <r n turn is posted t i 1 « 
“Talsilals)s i ' j lr aan j 
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Lhe procedure set forth in 4. 5. 6 and 7 is followed to 
A slight 


variation must be practiced on household accounts, to wit: 


the letter on delinquent business accounts only. 


If the collector’s report shows an apathetic delinquent 
xpayer, a tax warrant is issued at once with a 30-day 
ice. When the entire town has been « 
hold accounts, all tax warrants which have been ignored 
re listed, 
ter this, there are 


isehold goods or imprisonment of delinquent taxpayer 1s 


anvassed for house- 


and the names published in the newspaper. If 


accounts still ignored. the sales of 


determined by either the tax collector or the Town Com- 


rs his action is in accordance with Revised 

Siatute of New Jersey of 1937. Section 54:4-78 and 
»4:4-79 

This procedure can be used successfully only if all de- 

linquents are taken under consideration This is done in 

Irvington with two systems of visible Kardex files, one for 


il estate and the other for personal tax cards, each cat 
! eight years’ data, as illustrated on page 57. 
Of our 21,000 personal accounts, 10,000 are in the delin- 
quent file; of the 9,500 real-estate accounts, 1,900 are in the 
delinquent file. These two files are on permanent records, 


Prior to the installation of this file. the records were 


iaintained in several places and consisted of Lien Re 
rd. a Record of Payment of Taxes, a Record of Assess- 
ments, and a geographical Record of Delinquent Taxes. 
Kardex was installed because it brought together in one 


place omplete, up-to-date tax information on every ac- 


Zoning tor Rational Land Use in 
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count. These records are extremely important, part 
fact that they serve the public for t! . 
pose of tax search, and a complete tax search js ade 


ly in view of the 


quickly and accurately with this type of visible equi, 
Copies of arrears cards are given to our five col] 

here is a blue field card for real-estate delinquen: ind 
for personal delinquencies there are two field cards 


business, (2) household. 


Arrears Reduced 53 Per Cent 

Before this system went into effect at Irvington, u 
taxes, assessments, assessment liens, and_tax-title ns 
totaled $2,381,957. At the close of succeeding years. th 
totals have been as follows: 1934, $2,381,000; 1935. 
$1,620,000; 1936, $1,302,000; 1937, $1,140,000; 1938. 
$1,118,129. 

For these years collections as per cent of the levy have 
been as follows: 1933, 57%; 1934, 64%; 1935 
1936, 79%; 1937, 80%; 1938, 82%. 

Irvington was the first New Jersey city to go on a cas! 
basis. This status requires us to maintain a cash res 
sufficient to make up the year’s unpaid taxes. The impor. 
tance of higher collections is illustrated by the amount of 
this reserve: $1,027,266 in 1935 with 75% collections. 
and $541,740 in 1938 with 82% collections. The reason 
why delinquent personal taxes are being scrutinized is the 
fact that while real-estate tax arrears have decreased 26% 


since 1935, personalty arrears have increased 114%, 


Rural Counties 





HE accompanying map, showing how 

a Tennessee county might be divided 

into areas having fairly homogene- 

ous land-use problems, is from a 1939 re 
port prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
lennessee State Planning Commission 
ind the Hamilton County Regional Plan RY *saeesT ovsTarcrT 
ning Commission orm 
As stated in the Summary of the report: ‘ae 


Rural zoning is a device for giving 


organized and effective community sup PART TIME FARMING DISTRICT S 


port to loc ally developed land-use plans 
for giving legal effect to such plans. It 
seeks, in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of the community, to encourage de 
irable uses of land through restricting 
or prohibiting undesirable uses 


“Land-use restrictions embodied in 
rural-zoning ordinances are adopted f—] 7v4 2uecwase ARcA 
democratic way; they do not apply to al pane gee le ee 
ready established uses, but only to new papooryean tyes RES - 
6d. N7TOUW; 
uses that arise after the adoption of an wannns pene iba 
ordinance Adjustments are provided for REFERRED TO IN TEXT, 





in cases where restrictions work undue 
hardships on individuals, and zoning ordi 
nances are subject to change in accord- 
ance with changing conditions. 

“Rural zoning is not suggested as a 
simple solution for land-use problems in 
Hamilton County. The adoption of rural- 
zoning ordinances to prevent repetition of 
some of the most obvious past mistakes 
in land utilization and to encourage de 
velopment of land for those uses that ap- 
pear to be in the best long-time interest 
of both the individual and the community. 
should lead to consideration of additional 


LAND USE DISTRICTS 


HAMILTON COUNTY TENNESSEE 


RURAL RESIDENCE D/STRICT 


— RECREATION DISTRICT 
UNRESTRICTED DISTRICT 


URBAN RESIDENCE O/STRICT 
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lines of action for hastening desirable 
land use and occupancy.” 





changes 
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sing By-Product Power 


at Sewage- | reatment Plants 


The Application ol Sewage Sludge Gas Engines 
in Municipal Plants 


By E. D 


Sales Manager, Climax Engineering Co 


\ THEN we take into consideration that in a modern 


sewage-disposal plant there can be provided an 
average yield of 1 cubic foot of sludge digester 
gas per day per person, and that this gas can produce 
| hp-hr for each 17 persons, we begin to realize the enor- 
is amount of power that can be developed from this 
Expressed a little differently, 


n 
by-product fuel. 
serving a city of 50,000 persons creates a potential of over 


a plant 


2,900 hp-hrs each day. 

[his discussion is confined to engines of 125 hp and 
smaller, which are used in most plants for cities of 10,000 
population or over. If we were writing specifications for 
a sewage-gas engine installation we should require the fol- 
lowing qualifications: (1) dependability; (2) flexibility; 


(3) economy. 


Dependability 


Dependability is rated first for the reason that a disposal 
plant operates 24 hours per day. Interruptions are an- 
noying, expensive and at times dangerous. Therefore, only 
engines built and rated for this class of service should be 
acceptable. There are safeguards which can be added to 
otherwise good engines to further increase dependability 
and assure continuous operation. In every plant that has 
come under my observation there have been times when 
the gas supply has been interrupted. 


also knowing that new plants must operate for several 


Recognizing this and 


weeks before there is any sewage gas available, we recom- 
mend that sewage-gas engines be equipped to operate on 


a standby fuel. This may be gasoline, city gas, natural 
gas or butane, depending upon local conditions, that is, 


cost and availability. 


Standby Units 


Usually, complete standby units are installed. Fre- 
quently the standby is an electric-motor-driven unit. Our 
judgment is that in most instances the standby should be 
a duplicate of the gas-engine unit. This permits alternat- 
ing the two engine-driven units, provides for equal service 
from both complete units, and avoids the high cost of 
operating the electric motor during periods when the gas 
engine is being adjusted or overhauled. It also doubles 
ihe expected years of life, or halves the maintenance cost 
of the gas engine, by reducing the hours of operation from 
in average of twenty-four to an average of twelve hours 


per day. 


WES] 


( hicago II 





A SPEED 
rOWNSHIP 


4 SEWAGE-GAS ENGINE DIRECT-CONNECTED THROUGH 
REDUCER TO A 2,500-CUBIC-FOOT BLOWER, BLOOM 
SANITARY DISTRICT, CHICAGO, ILI 


Flexibility 


direct-connected to it is de 


\\ he nm engines are 


sirable that they operate at variable speed to take care of 


pumps, 


the variable flow through the plant during the 24-hour cy 
cle. This means that an engine must be selected which has 
been designed for this variable speed, has no serious crit 
icals in the range of speed required, and is equipped with 
and automatic speed-control device. 


a suitable governor 


When engines are used for driving blowers, they must 
operate at different constant speeds, While this service 
does not call for automatic speed-control, it is usually de 


different 
amount of gas available, the varying load on the disposal 
Care must be taken to select an 


for such Hexible 


sired to operate at speeds, depending on the 


plant, etc. ‘ngine designed 


operation 


Fx onomy 


Economy was placed last, not because fuel economy is 
unimportant, but we class it as less important than either 
dependability or flexibility. \ properly designed gas en 
a horsepower-hour on approximately 
15 to 50 hp, are less efficient 
\W here an ove 
is installed, or when operating on partial loads, the fuel 


Fuel e 


importance for the reason that (1) the fuel itself is 


eine will develop 
10,000 Btu. 


and require more gas per hp. 


Small engines. 


rsize engine 


nda y 
i by- 


product, and (2) 50 per cent or more of the total heat 


consumption will be higher. onomy is of se 


value ol the fuel used by the engine can bee recove red from 
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4 CLIMAX SEWAGE-GAS ENGINE DIRECT-CONNECTED TO A 50 
KW 20-RPM FAIRBANKS-MORSE ALTERNATING-CURRENT GEN 
ERATOR AT THE DAVENPORT, IOWA, SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT 


the jacket water and engine exhaust and utilized in the 
digester system. While no one wants to capitalize ex- 
travagance, it happens that the more gas the engine con- 
sumes, the more heat there will be for delivery to the di- 


eester circulating system. 


Value of Direct Drives 

As it has been general practice to drive pumps and 
blowers by electric motors, it is only natural when consid- 
ering a sewage-gas engine installation to attempt merely 

replace the outside source of power supply by an engine- 
driven generator. For plants serving towns and cities of 
100,000 population or less, this is not practicable unless 
irrangements can be made to operate the generator in 
parallel with the utility company’s power circuit. This is 
due to the fact that comparatively large motors are re- 
quired to operate the sewage pumps or blowers. Depend- 
ng on the type of motors and starters used, the amount of 


urrent required for starting periods is up to eight times 


normal running current. The generator must therefore be 
large enough to produce the starting current even though 
this Is required for i) seconds ol less. The condition is 


further aggravated by reason of the fact that the pumps 
start and stop frequently. Even though sufficient generator 
capacity is installed, or the utility company is depended 
upon to supply the starting current, the loss through the 
renerator and motor will be 20 per cent or more. This 
means that to drive the pumps or blowers electrically from 
n engine-driven generator, at least 25 per cent more power 
must be developed than would be required if an engine 
were direct-connected to the pump or blower. Obviously, 
the capital outlay is much greater where the engine-driven 


enerator is installed. 


Heat Recovery—Engine ‘ooling 

The over-all efficiency of the plant can be materially af- 
fected by giving consideration to a few important details. 
We favor a closed jacket water circulating system with an 
indirect water-to-water heat exchanger; the jacket water 
circulated by means of a positive displacement pump driven 
from the engine. The digester circulating water can be 
circulated by means of a motor-driven centrifugal pump. 
This system has several advantages over that of a single 


circuit where the digester circulating water is passed 


through the engine jackets: 


1. In many localities the city water is not suitabl 
gine cooling because of scale-forming qualities. With 
arate circuit, soft water can be used for cooling the 
and city water used in the digester system where lowe 
peratures maintain. 

2. Lower pressure in the jacket water system minimiz 
danger of leaks past head gaskets and other connecti 
the engine. 

3. The velocity of jacket water varies in direct relat 
the engine speed and horsepower, independent of the VE 
of the digester circulating water. 


1. A thermostatic valve with a bypass to a cir 
pump suction maintains a minimum jacket water temp: 
to assure best engine operation. The importance of ma 
ing proper engine temperature is not generally appreciat 

9. We advocate passing the jacket water through t! 
liaust heat exchanger to pick up additional heat before p 
through the indirect heat exchanger. This makes it p: i 
to recover the desired exhaust heat without reducing the 
perature of the heat exchanger below the dew-point. Mu 
the trouble of corroded exhaust heat exchangers has beer 
to condensation resulting from too low temperature. A 
erly designed circulating system will maintain an efficie: 
gine temperature and recover in excess of 50 per cent 
heat value of all the fuel burned by the engine. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper presented before the Sanitation ¢ 
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SUMMER ProGRAM AND Grapuate Work 
IN PLANNING at M. I. T. 

A SHORT summer course in City and Regional Planning 

: again being offered under the joint sponsorship of 
School of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of Tec! 
nology and the American Planning and Civie Association. Thy 
course will be held in the William Barton Rogers Building 
Cambridge. Mass., beginning on Monday, July 10, and will be 
under the direction of Prof. Frederick J. Adams of M. I. 17 
and Flavel Shurtleff, Counsel to the American Planning a 
Civic Association. 

In addition to the courses in Principles. Techniques, 
\dministration given in previous years, a course in Planning 
Legislation will be offered; and opportunities will again bh. 
provided for the study of design and research problems unde1 
supervision for those participating in the entire program. 

The first series of lectures and discussions, given each week 
day morning except Saturday, from July 10 to July 21 inclusive 
will be devoted to basic Planning Principles. Lectures and 
seminars on Planning Legislation will be given during 
afternoons of July 17 to July 21, inclusive, and on Planning 
Techniques each morning for five days beginning July 24 
The final series of lectures will be devoted to problems of 
Planning Administration and will be held each afternoon 
from July 24 to July 28, inclusive. 

The tuition fee for the entire program is $60. in additi 
ty a registration fee of $5, fees of $10 for the courses in Te« 
niques, Legislation and Administration, and $30 for the cou 
in Planning Principles. being charged if taken separately. 

Applications for participation in the program should bh 
sent to Prof. Frederick 3. Adams, M. I. T. School of Archit 
ture, Cambridge, Mass., not later than July 1, 1939. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology now offers ty 
courses in City Planning Practice which provide practi: 
experience in the offices of city, state and regional planni 
agencies as part of a six-year program of undegraduate an’! ‘ 
graduate work. One course follows an architectural curt 
culum for three years; the other a curriculum in civil eng 
neering. Supplementary courses in the principles and tech- 
niques of planning are introduced in the fourth year. Fy 
information concerning curriculum and graduate and unde 
graduate scholarships, apply to Prof. Frederick J. Adams a 
above. 
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tage Construction of Asphalt bases 








New Program Has Brought All-Weather Streets to 
Even Graded Belore 


of Pensacola Never 


» PROGRAM of stage construction is now under way 
F la., 


with new streets where they had practically none 


in Pensacola, which is providing taxpayers 
_ and through this method an asphalt mat is being 
ip that will eventually become a hard surface ade- 
The program is a WPA proj- 


reate permanent street paving on the existing sand- 


for almost any traffic. 


foundation, which in some places is a pure sand 
ring the hauling-in of sand-clay to give the approxi- 

10 per cent clay needed to give the best stability. 
streets to be treated have been rough-graded with 
VPA labor assisted by the city’s Caterpillar No. 10 diesel 
Patrol and a Caterpillar Thirty-Five tractor and 10- 
The average width of the roads 


Lloyd 


time of 


Caterpillar blade. 
ided in this « ity-wide paving program is 27 feet. 
the 
is typical of the work now being done. 


which was under construction at oul 
This street 
san old gully; in some places the water main was ex- 
d. and it is believed that 


uzh the street in many 


no automobile has driven 


a vear. The first step was t 


the 8-inch water main as much as 6 feet laterally. 
in many places it was dropped a distance of | foot. 
moving of the main with inexperienced labor was 
without a single leak in the Leadite joints for the 
\ one- 


side ol 


eth of the project, about three long city blocks. 
half circle brick storm sewer was laid down one 
street, and the street was graded toward that side to 
rmit complete surface drainage. 


In treating Lloyd Street the surface material o1 


COVel 
was all windrowed to one side and the surface shot with 
.7-gallon per square yard of SC2 asphalt cut-back applied 
inder contract at 7.5 cents per gallon, which was covered 
with the material formerly bladed to the side, using the 
\uto Patrol. This is in reality merely a prime treatment. 
it the street has to be kept open to traffic once the facility 
is been provided for the residents. The surface crumbles 
within 30 days, and then it is scarified to a depth of 2!» 
iches with the Auto Patrol and another 0.7-gallon applied 


ind blade-mixed for a depth of 2! inches and opened to 





ge es 
"RESSURE DISTRIBUTOR WITH 21-FOOT SPRAY BAR APPLYING 
.7-GALLON OF SC2 ASPHALT ON LLOYD STREET, PENSACOLA 


Sections 





= + 8 
PATROL ON 
TREATMENT ON A 


4 NO. 10 AUTO 
BITUMINOUS 


FINISH GRADING 


PENSACOLA 


AHEAD O| 
STREET 


trafic. This amounts to the stage construction of a bas 
At the end of each year it is planned to re-treat the base 
cut-back. applied as 


until a 


with 0.5-gallon of the same 
120 degrees F. 
Then it is planned to re-treat the surface or to sand-seal 
with 0.25-gallon of RC cut-back 
On the work under way on Lloy« 
article was written, the contractor, the 
A Construction Co.. of 


in the first 


} 


instance at 9-inch base is built up 


Street at the time this 
Smith kr neering 
Pensacola, was 


applyin the 0.7 
distributor using Mex-Pet 


callon treatment with an Etnyre 


asphalt. 


Other Types ol Treatment 


(n experiment was tried last year with a plant mix, in 


which a sand-clay was mixed in a 100-ton plant with about 


10 per cent cut-back and then spread on the road from 
piles down the center, using the patrol grader to leave a 
uniform l-inch surface course This was rolled with a 
-ton tandem roller. The results were very satisfactory. 


hut it is believed that the present stage construction will 


permit of as good surfaces on a larger number of stre 
at a lower unit cost. 

On the present work there has been some trouble with 
the road-mixed material breaking at the ends of blocks 
adjacent to pavements where it is difficult to work the 


orader. This has been overcome by mixing extra material 
on some streets at the edge of town and stor kpiling t] 
material for 


Jr.. is City 


pal hing such breaks 


I ngineer of 


Oliver J sSemme 


Pensac ola 





Quote freely trom 
Tue American Corry. 


Please give credit in doing So. 

















Small ‘Towns in Minnesota and Kansas 


Get New Public Buildings 


HIRTEEN community halls and auditoriums 
recently been built with the aid of WPA fun 


Minnesota; 22 auditoriums and city halls with 
toriums have been constructed or renovated in Kansas 


























One of the interesting features of these municipal b 
ings in small towns is the variety of their uses and facil 
City halls usually contain auditoriums or assembly h 
often contain kitchens, recreational rooms and equip: 
Many community buildings contain city offices. Facil 
in both the community buildings in Minnesota and 
city halls in Kansas range all the way from fire hall | 
library, jurors’ room to jail, rest room to tool room. Ot! 
facilities include: council, lecture or projection room; bal 
cony; offices; lounge; locker and rest room, show: 
dining room; museum, reading room, club room; gara 

The cost of these buildings in the two states ranges f1 
$3,313 at Bison, Kans., to $160,000 at Wilmar, Minn. 
hottom left-hand column). Type of construction and for 
of architecture vary from the stream-lined modern stru: 
ture of brick and tile at Starbuck, Minn. (second illust 
tion, right-hand column), to that of southwestern pueb!o 
style in Elkhart, Kans. (top right-hand column). Many 
of the buildings have been built with native stone. 

On the opposite page is given an outline of the elements 
of construction, list of facilities, and cost of each of the 
seven buildings (from top to bottom, left to right). 
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FLOM, MINN 
uction.—One story with part basement containing boiler and fuel 
Broken ashlar masonry walls, concrete first floor slab, and wood 
Auditorium, stage, kitchen, council roon 
$25,000 


CARLTON, MINN. 


Two-story building; 60 x 34 feet; with wings 16 x 23 


feet 


struction 


) x 15 feet. One-story garage annex; 30 x 40 feet. Boiler and fuel 
first floor. Concrete foundation, brick walls, reinforced concrete 
slabs, steel joists and concrete roof slab 
ilities—Library, lecture room and offices on first floor; commur 
kitchen, activities room on second floor ; garage innex 
st $95,000. 
STEWARTVILLE, MINN 
istruction.—One story and basement; 61 x 34 feet. Heater 1 
ment Broken ashlar masonry walls, concrete floor slab, and wood 
Facilities —Museum, exhibition and 4-H club room in basement: off 
ng room, community room, kitchen and rest rooms on first floor 
Cos $32,000 
WILLMAR, MINN 
Construction.—Two stories and basement, in some sections a third ff 
rete foundation, reinforced concrete slabs, steel roof trusses and wood 
f; walls of brick with stone trim. Sculpture over entrance done by 
Federal Art Project. 
Facilities —Band room, dressing rooms, showers and mechanical equiy 


CITY 


Public Salary Tax Bill FExempts Salaries Earned Prior to 


Jan uary 


OLLOWING the Supreme Court ruling in which the right 
F of states to tax Federal salaries was upheld, the Public 
Salary Tax Bill was passed by Congress last month and 
approved by the President on April 12. 
withdrawn that would have included public securities in the 


An amendment was 


legislation so as to divest them of their tax-exempt status. 


[hose sponsoring the bill urged that the reciprocal taxation of 
bonds be considered separately, and indicated that the House 
and Senate Committees would be willing to consider an addi- 
tional bill involving such proposals. It was therefore agreed 
not to risk delaying the measure by extending its application to 
bonds. Cognizance was taken, however, of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling, and an amendment was added for the purpose of 
preventing the states from collecting back taxes from Federal 
This in such a 
that if any state should attempt to collect taxes from a Fed 
eral employee for any year prior to 1939, its own employees 





employees. amendment would operate way 


and those of its local governments would immediately be made 
liable for back Federal taxes. As pointed out in the April 
19 issue of The American Municipal Association’s Washing 
ton News Letter: 


“The purpose of the 
have 


Salary Tax Law is to remove all uncertainty that 


may existed as to the liability of public employees for the payment 


} Recreational Facilities for 


DDED to the more generally recognized reasons for in 

creasing municipal facilities for public recreation is the 

growing provision by employers for more liberal vaca- 
tions for wage-earning employees. 

A study of the vacation plans of 210 companies, employing 
over a million workers, reveals that most employers have 
adopted a more liberal policy in 1939 as compared with 1935 
in regard to eligibility requirements, length of vacation, and 
vacation payments, according to data just released by the 
Management Research Division of the Conference Board. 

In about three-fourths of the plans, wage-earners are quali- 
fied for some vacation privilege after one year’s service or less 
Many companies even grant vacation allowances to employees 
after lay-off or resignation, since the general concept of a vaca- 
tion payment has changed from that of a gift granted by a 
generous employer to the recognition that a vacation repre- 
sents something earned by the employee as a result of his or 
her work during the year. 


nr Bais 8 








for MAY, 1939 63 
1 basemer id h War M 
first floor; meeting 1 f 
1 i fl I 
( $160,000 
ELKHART, KANS 
Construct Southwe rn style of al ture 
I rregular 1: 104 x 109 feet. Ad wa flat 
| supports and re floors 
I tie Council r brary, fire hall and quarters for ’ 
( ¢ ”) 
STARBUCK, MINN 
Constru Iw ri ind basement: 80 x 38 feet: w wo W 
story each, 17 x 28 fee re ha addition without basement, 17 x 
H r and fuel room basemen Coner i brick a 
walls with ca stone trir R for i t 
ns Ww “ Te | t and ~ 
I litie ( umunity r r kitchen base nt; i 1 n 
nd ig bra ur hamber and r f I 
m on second f fire hall additior 
( ¢ u 
COLBY, KANS 
Construc One story and basement; 52 x 94 feet. Nat 
Facilities—Auditorium for 500 people in basemer ff é 
ms for American Legion, fire ha n first fl 
Cost. —$23.000 
-_— 
1, 1959 
~ taxes on their sa Federal employees are mad ubject to state 
taxes and state and local employees are placed under Federal taxation I} 
taxation is not to become effective until the present year In other words, 
public employees are only made liable for the payment of taxes to the 
states and to the Federal Government on income earned after January | 
1939 
Every effort was made in drafting the iw to remove any possibility 
from arising whereby public employees would be made ble for back 
taxes. In addition to the amendment previously mentioned that endeavor 
to prevent the states from collecting back taxes, another amendment was 
1dded that seeks to clarify the situation as far as employees are cor 
cerned who may have been affected by some of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions The language of this clarifying amendment was expanded 
shortly before pass of the law so ast include the two recent Supreme 
Court decisions 
“The effect of this amendment would be gra r 5.4 il {ft 
classes of state or local employees who were brought under Federal tax 
tion by reason of the Port Authority ind t ran milar relief 
Federal employees brought under state taxation by reason of the two 1 
cent decisions hus, the intention of the bi to remove a b 
for back taxes, and to start everybody off on an ju ! ng \ j 
only public employees who would not be able to obtain refunds for bach 
taxes are those whose work is so clearly of a quasi-government nature 
that they have always paid Federal taxes At any rate, Congress has done 
its utmost to free all public employees from back tax exceptir ma 


number of those in intermediate classifications or who are 


part time for ernmental agency 


ome taxes 


Wage-Earners’ Vacations 


Vacation expense, even at times of losses 
“worth it” to companies, according to the 
ceived by the Conference Board. The thes 
concerns consider that a vacation allowance helps to supple 
ment the earnings of workers subjected to short-time hours or: 
lay-offs. In seven plans a provision, rarely found in former 
years, permits all eligible employees the option of a vacation 


work and 


operating was 


some reports re 


management ot 


with pay or the privilege of remaining at 
an allowance added to their regular pay. 
A thorough analysis of shut-down, staggered and other 


receiving 


kind 


of vacation plans, eligibility provisions, vacation seasons and 
vacation pay is included in “Developments in Company Vaca 
tion Plans.” a 24-page booklet published by the Conterens 


Board as the thirteenth in its Studies in Personnel Policy 
series. This study includes twelve tables analyzing the data 
supplied by 210 companies during February and March, 1939 
as well as actual excerpts from, or reproduction of, the va 


tion plans of ten leading companies. 
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Budgetary Statement 4.0 Days Soone: 


and Machine P osting Does It 


Besides Showing Balance After Every Entry, the Machine Auto- 
matically Adjusts the Balances in Each Column for the Amount 
of Discount or for Items Which Increase the Amount of a Final Bill 


By S. P. McCORD 
City Comptroller, Camden, N. J. 





HE city of Camden, N. J., has changed from hand- 
posted bookkeeping to machine posting of expendi- 

tures against budgetary appropriations. All ac- 
counts, both Ledger and Distribution of Expense or costs, 
are posted on our Sundstrand class D accounting machine. 
Under the old system, purchase orders were posted in 

a Distribution of Costs ledger, and the total posted to each 
appropriation was transferred to the general ledger at the 
end of each month. This was a very tedious method of 
bookkeeping and necessitated many hours of checking and 
figuring balances at the end of each month, in order to 
balance and make the necessary reports required by the 
comptroller. Often the end-of-the-month reports were not 
completed by the 10th of the following month. If the 
balance of an appropriation was required at any time dur- 


ing the month, the account in the distribution of expense 
had to be totaled and that total subtracted from the 
balance as shown by the general ledger at the end of the 
last month. A similar procedure was necessary to secure 
the total or balance for any item of cost in an appropria- 
tion. Accounts Payable was kept only in totals and not 
in control with each and every account. Generally, the 
accounting, though accurate and showing the true condi- 
tion of the city, was tedious and cumbersome. 

With the advent of Sundstrand machine accounting, we 
selected a ledger card that gave us, in the order named: 
date—bill number and code—credits—debits—amount paid 

-balance of encumbrances—total paid—total debits—total 
credits and balance. A buff card is used as the control 
account with a separate white card for each class of expense 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES ce Tres DEPARTMENT OF = rrmitc wrety 
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OLD AND NEW LEDGER SHEETS 
OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


; 


1 | i For the year preceding the installa 


tion of the Sundstrand accounting 


} 
Te Pint A machine, the job of balancing the 
| } : } | eet Sl general ledger and distribution of 
costs ledger took to April 10. For 
ase] H } ‘ 
i] | : the year with the new system, this 
1 | 
’ 


=. | 7 
} 
: } 
/ 
; 
! . 
work was completed in spare time 
) 


Stee 
dove) 
boee 


by March 1 
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diately following the control card. 

der this system, purchase orders are first sorted by 
ropriation and items of expense, then given the next 
number, and an adding machine list and total is made. 
y are then posted to the proper ledger card on the 
ndstrand, total of all 
sting, so that when the run is completed we know im 
The bills 


then posted to the distribution of expense, and _ the 


which automatically carries a 


diately whether the total posting is correct. 
ils posted to accounts payable. In this operation four 
lances are picked up for each posting to a different 
deer card, the machine automatically giving a clear signal 
it the balances are picked up correctly. The bill number 
id code is then entered, which the machine prints and 
itomatically prints the date, stopping in the column 
irked Item. The amount of the bill is then entered, and 
e machine automatically calculates and prints the proper 
ilance in each of the remaining columns. 


See New Ledger Card 


On the (buff) ledger card the first entry is an appropria- 
tion autherized of $2,500,000. 


umbrance authorized of $125.75. 


The next entry is an en- 
The bill is No. l. 


the machine sets it up as a balance of encumbrances and 


and 


also in the total debits column, and deducts it from the 


balance. The following entries from 2EA to LOEA are 


CITY for 


MAY, 


1939 05 


encumbrances authorized and show how the machine can 
accumulate several items in the Item column, and in one 
operation carry the total into the balance of encumbrances 
and the total debits. and reduce the balance This elimi 
nates the necessity ot pi king up four balances for eat h en 
try when more than one bill is to he em umbered The next 


(1OLE) is the liquidation of Bill No, 10 lt is a 


bill for $350 paid as $350, and the machine automatically 
| 


entry 


reduces balance of encumbrances and increases total pay 

rest of the column balances remaining un 
The entry of Jan. 21, Bill No. SLE is the liquida 
Bill No. SAE. The bill was 
The machine automatically reduced bal 
bill in its 


original amount, $80.50, and increased total payments by 


ments, the 
changed. 
tion of the entry on Jan. 4, 
discounted $5. 
ance of encumbrances by the amount of the 
the amount actually paid, $75.50, decreased total debits by 
the discounts. $5, and restored $5 to the available balance 
In a similar manner, bills to which freight or postage has 
been added are entered and the machine automatically ad 
justs the balances. Each type of entry can be canceled, 
and the machine adjusts all balances. 

At any time during the month trial balances can be taken, 
because as each run of bills or checks is finished the ledger 
is in halance. The end-of the month reports are made very 
quickly, as each ledger card shows the appropriation, the 
total encumbrances, the available balance, the cash dis- 


bursed, and the amount of unpaid encumbrances. 


Building the City of the Future Out of Mud and Slums 
By JACOB CRANE 


OST towns, like Chicago, started as trading posts on 
the banks of And all of 


pulling themselves up out of the mud ever since. . . . 


rivers. them have been 

Early in the progressive stages of upbuilding, public 
enterprise and public funds were used to provide publi: 
water supplies. To date, something in the order of five 
hillion dollars have been poured into the channels of 
trade for this purpose. 

Sewerage systems followed in a gross amount of perhaps 
another five billions. 

During the past fifty years not less than five billions 
have been put into circulation for constructing and recon- 
structing urban pavements and sidewalks. 

City halls have been built and rebuilt. 

Parks and playgrounds and parkways have been pur- 
chased and developed for health and beauty and for relief 
More than two 
billions of public credit have been utilized in this work. 


from the harshness of urban environment. 


The little red schoolhouse has been replaced by the 
world’s finest educational plant, which now represents an- 
other five billions of value in itself and which, in its build- 
ing, set in motion two or three times that volume of pur- 
chasing power. 

We could add police and fire plants, clinics, incinerators. 
electric systems, trolley systems, and so on. 

The total runs to many billions. 

Please note that these are all public enterprises to create 
community wealth through the use of public funds, all of 
which have gone into circulation. They are undertaken as 
the desire and need for them is felt, in line with the im- 
pulse to build up out of the mud, and to create the city- 
the American city. 


And for all of them a fundamental democratic principle 
prevails. We draw upon community and national resources 
to provide for our community needs, and the individual 
family has access to all of them, paying through taxes or 
otherwise only in measure with what it can afford to pay 
Here lies the secret of this greatest city building enterprise 
in all history. 


For one or two or three centuries the process has con 


tinued: and it still continues on a vast scale. We build 
and rebuild our cities up out of the mud. 
Everybody is opposed to slum housing. Every city i 


proud of its water supply, its fine streets, its parks, its 


schools. And every city is appalled by its slums, of what 
ever type the slum housing may be. 

Most American communitirs are tired of inaction on thi 
painful problem. The Americ an community, municipal 
and national, has decided to use its resources and its en 
terprise to do something about it, just as it decided in turn 
to act on a community basis for wate supply, schools, 


parks, ete. 


building our cities up out of the mud, we are going t 


In line with the great American tradition of 


build our low-income housing up out of the mud 

And it is essentially the same kind of community ente1 
prise as the others which have engaged our cities from th 
days when they were trading-posts on banks of rivers In 
the low-rental public housing program we draw upon the 
community and national resources to create community 
wealth, available to those who need it at rentals they can 
afford to pay. 


And in doing so we set in motion a widen- 


ing circle of purchasing power which touches every phas: 


of American economic life. 
From an address delivered February 25, 1939, at a joint meeting 
New Orleans of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 


Louisiana Engineering Society. 
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A Special Rear Drive on Adams Motor Grader No. 20 
steps up the driving power of its 2244 hp. engine 65%. 
Chis exclusive feature enables the No. 20 to do grading, 
scearifying and oil-mix work impossible with other motor 


graders of its size or with cheaper maintenance units. 


J. D. ADAMS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete descriptive folder on 
your Adams Motor Grader No. 20, which you recommend 


for street and alley maintenance. 
Neme 


Title 
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Tue City of Corona, Calif., maintains 60 miles 
of granite streets with the No. 20 pictured above, 
getting better results at half the operating cost 
of previous equipment. “We feel that it has 
solved our maintenance problems,” says the 


street superintendent. 


Inexpensive to buy, economical to operate. 
Adams Motor Grader No. 20 will keep your un- 
improved streets and alleys in ship-shape at a 
cost you can easily afford to pay. It has many 
other uses also, such as grading and maintenance 
of parkways, airports and playgrounds and re- 
moval of snow. Mail the attached coupon today 


for descriptive catalog or see your local Adams 


dea ler. 


MOTOR GRADER 
NUMBER 20 





: American City—it helps 
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First Year's Electric Net—$ 31.836 


Equipment—Assets—Operation—Rates—Profits—ol the 


Hutchinson New Diesel Plant 


By R 


W 


Superintendent, Nlunicipal Electric 


r HE first annual report of 
the Light 
Commission of Hutchin- 

n was issued in April, 1938, 
d covers the first complete 


and Power 


i's operation of our new 
unicipal diesel-electric plant, 
n competition with the North- 
rn States Power Co. In 1936 

we installed three 625-hp Mc- 


diesel 


Intosh & Seymour en- 
vines. These engines, totally 
inclosed with all parts lubri- 


cated, are 5-cylinder, 17-inch 
bore, 25-inch stroke, 225 rpm, 
60-cycle 
The plant opened formally in 
1937, 672 


of which 409 were resi- 


driving generators. 


January, with cus- 
tomers. 
dential, 159 commercial, 62 power, 11 commercial heating, 
28 water heatings, 13 other, using that month a total of 
157.140 kwh. 

In February, 1937, we had 1,128 customers, reaching ou 


1.314 We now Loe 2, 


have a 
consisting of 930 residential, 198 commercial, 82 power, 1 


top number in December. 
commercial heating, 80 water heating, 4 other, using about 
300,000 kwh in a month. 


ranges, water heaters, oil burners, refrigerators, as well as 


Increased business, including 


air-conditioning apparatus, industrial load, and a new 
theater. has made necessary the addition of eleven trans- 
formers totaling 210 kva. The McLeod Cooperative Power 
Association’s lines were connected May 22. 1937. and now 
serve 803 rural customers. 

Net sales for the fiscal year ended 
amounted to $89,533. less $3.736 for 
lowances, leaving $85,797, or $25 per capita, for this mu- 
nicipality of 3,400 population. 

Of the 2,976,980 kwh generated in the last fiscal year, 
191,080 were used in the plant, 164,430, or 5.9 per cent, 
were lost on the line, and 2,621,470 were sold as shown in 


March 31. 1938, 


discounts and al- 


the accompanying table. 


Operating Efficiency 


This 12-months production of kwh required the con- 
sumption of 222,555 gallons of fuel oil (21.5 average grav- 
ity A.P.I.) or 0.075-gallon per kwh, or 13.4 kwh produced 
per gallon. The engines were lubricated by 1,266 gallons, 
rv 0.000414-gallon lubricating oil per kwh, or 2.351 kwh 
for 1 gallon oil. The average load factor was 52.5 per cent; 
plant capacity, 26.3 per cent; average thermal efficiency, 
.7 per cent. 


THREE McINTOSH & SEYMOUR ENGINES DRIVING 
THE POWER PLANT 


STROHMEITER 


Plant, Ninn 


| lute hinson 








ALLIS-CHALMERS GENERATORS IN 
AT HUTCHINSON, MINN 


Gross Sales $89,533 


Aver. N Kwh Per 
Sales Kwh Customers (ustomer 
Residential 625.265 905 691 
Commercial lightir 150,952 190 1,847 
Water heating 193,305 2,650 
Commercial heating 60,291 4,020 
Power 26.944 4 8,653 
Total retail 1,956,757 1,26 1,544 
Street lighting 99 600 | oO OK 
White-Way lighting 64,230 64,230 
Water pumping 64,20) 64,240 
Rural lines 4)2.600 ] 102,610 
Tota 2,587,427 1,27] Mf 
Net unbilled sales. Mar 1938 44.043 
lotal sa ?.621,4 


The big items in the $19,620 expense of operating the 
venerating station were: fuel oil, $11,792; labor. $5,595; 
insurance, $1,001; these three items to 94 
the of $6,808. 


amounted to $5,456, or 80 per cent. 


amounting per 


cent, In distribution expense labor 
The administrative 
expense of $4,478, installations and the sensible load-build 


ing item of advertising amounted to $1.574: clerical sala 


ries were $1.200; and the commissioners’ salaries only 
S300. 
Depreciation amounting to Sl 5.158 was charged on seven 
items, as follows: 
Suilding ....... $ 1.013.09 
Machinery and equipment 6,653.34 
Switchboard ..... 134.6 
lools and other equipment 104.6 
Distribution system 5 1.661.9 
Auto trucks ... 19 


equipment 


Interest on bonds amounted to $8 250: interest 


mn ple dge 
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Above: Installing Crown Markers in front of Pub- 
lic Service Building, Newark, N. J. 


Right: Closeup of Bus Stop in use in Newark, N. J. 


a’ 
UNBEATABLE ~ =a 
FOR SAFETY AND SERVICE 


PERMANENCY- Enc Highway Marking Maintenance Costs With Crown Markers . 
They last for the life of the road. 


WEATHERPROOF - they resist heat, cold, moisture, abrasion. Water cannot seep 


around edges of Crown Marker to cause road fissures, to undermine road surfaces. 


VISIBILITY —tires passing over paint erase... TIRES passing over Crown Markers, 
polish... WHITE Crown Markers remain white... YELLOW AND ORANGE Crown Markers are 
highly visible in fog, mist or storms... The slight curve of the marker effectively reflects day 
light or headlights, shows through water that lies on the highway. 


SAFETY — Permanent visibility at bus and trolley stops, at pedestrian crossings, at intersections 
as clover-leaf guides or highway center lines. The exposed curve of Crown Markers sheds foreign 
substances, such as obliterating mud and slush. Crown Markers offer no resistance to snow ploughs. 


ECONOMY -—crown Markers can be installed in any hard road surface. For example, at 
the rate of 40 or more an hour for asphalt . . . Made of special specification rubber, they will not 
stain, tarnish, chip, crack or swell. Require only ONE installation. For full particulars write 
Crown Highway Marker Company, Luzerne, Pa. 





CROWN HIGHWAY MARKER COMPANY 
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rs. to $1.501:; doubtful accounts of $147 were written 

[he grand total of expenses was $53,961, leaving a 
profit or surplus balance of $31,836. The surplus bal- 
on March 31, 1937, was $3,737, so that the plant now 


its credit $35,573. 
Value of the Property 


Capital assets comprise the land, valued at $3,500; the 


lding. $52,698; machinery, $133,158: switchboard, 
693: distribution system, $95,435: tools, $1,342: trucks. 
a total of 


296.921, against which already a depreciation figure of 


187: office furniture and appliances, $1,108; 


316.397 has been charged. Total assets are recorded as 


$302.856, which is the value of this property that the city 
f Hutchinson, Minn., has created in two years. Against 
< are debts amounting to $267,284. including $200,000 
Series A, and $50,000 in series B bonds, both paying 


” per cent. 


CITY for MAY. 1939 69 
R 
Xates 
Residential rates minimum bill $1 pel month are O 
ents for the first 40 kwh; 3! for the next 50; 2% for the 
next OO. The wate heating rate is 1.05 cents pel kwh 


[The commercial heating rates are 4.2 cents for the fin 


200 kwh and 3.2 cents thereafter 


f $2.50. 


with a minimum net bill 


Commercial lighting rates are 10 cents per kwh for the 
first 1O kwh: 8.5 cents for the next 40; 6 for the next LOO 
The power rates are 6 cents for the first 200 kwh: 5 cents 
for the next 300; 4 cents for the next 500; to 1 cent for 
more than 2.500 kwh: with minimum net charges o 
month for the first hp, $0.75 for the next 29 hp 
for over 30 hp. 


Kwh consumption per customer in 1937 averaged a 
residential, 691 kwh: commercial, 1.847: 
2.650; commercial heating, 4,020: power, 8,654 
lighting. 99.600: white-way lighting, 64.230 


102.600 kwh 


follows: 
heating. 
lor street 


water pumping, 64.240; rural lines 


Fitteen Lests of Drunkenness 


‘¢ | HE drunken driver is a type of offender far more 


dangerous than an outlaw allowed to run loose 
with a gun.” 

Having made this statement, the Manual of the Chicago 
Park District then proceeds to instruct the park police in 
the proper questioning of a suspected inebriate. 

Usually certain alibis and evasions are used by the de- 
fense in this type of case to persuade the jury that the 
driver was not very drunk, or perhaps not drunk at all, but 
merely the victim of an over-zealous police officer, or suf- 
fering from shock or illness. The following fifteen topics 

investigation will assist in an examination to detect the 
degree of drunkenness of a suspected drunken driver and 
in presenting the needed evidence when the case comes to 
trial. 

This af- 
fords the defendant a chance to make any explanation that 


l. “Js there anything the matter with you?” 


he may have as to his condition. If he is sick or if some- 
thing out of the ordinary is wrong, he can explain this to 
the inter iewing ofhcer. 

2. “Have vou been drinking? lj 
Courts have held that the taking of several 


0, what. how much 


7 


and when?” 
drinks within a short time is prima facie evidence of guilt. 
If so, what. 
This will prevent the defendant 


3. “Have you been taking any medicine? 
how much, and when?” 
from claiming at the time of trial that he had just taken 
It will also en- 


able the investigating officer to make a check to see if the 


some medicine that caused his condition. 
defendant has actually taken medicine, and so to pre 
vent some innocent citizen from being unjustly accused if 
the investigation reveals that the medicine was taken in 
nocently and was the cause of his condition. 

1. “Close your eyes and touch the end of your nose 
with the first finger of the right hand.” 
possible to find a drunken person who can perform this 


It is almost im- 


feat. It is an ideal test to show the degree of drunkenness. 
some small 
Drunken 


Have the defendant read 
newspaper article or other matter near at hand. 


9. Reading. 


H hat 
is to the 


persons are bleary-eyed and find this rather ditheult 
time does the clock say?”—Notations are made 
correct time, and also as to the response of the defendant 
6. Condition of the face. hair. eyes and clothir 
This is noted carefully and is of vital importance: 
7 Gait and s pee h. The defendant is r quire d to walk 


and talk, and observations are made of his gait and speech 


©. Breath and coordination. The investigating officer 
require the defendant to « xpel his breath to see if the odor 
Observations are made of his gen 
Do his hands 


sobes Do 


of alcohol is evident. 
eral coordination. Can he stand properly‘ 


and limbs function as they would if he were 
they lack the necessary coordination 

9. Present mental attitude.-|s the defendant weepin 
foolish, talkative. combative. excitable? Is there acute de 
lirium or any other characteristic of a drunken person ¢ 


Many 


volved in accidents. and these should be carefully noted 


lO. Present injuries. drunken drivers are in 


ll. Have the defendant sign his name on a card or o1 
the hack of the 


noted. There will be a greal diffe rence whe Nn the signature 


form on which the questions are being 


of a drunken person is compared at the time of the trial 


with his signature written when sobet This evidence 


convincing to the court. 


12. Condition of the pupils of the eves The invest 


gating officer examines them without a flashlight. and then 
shines a flashlight in the eves to determine if the reflexes 


are quit k. 


13. Have the defendant pick up some small coin fro 
the floor. A drunk finds this very difficult. 
14. “Stand with the eyes closed. the feet together, and 


the hands held at the sides Does he sway Drunken pel 
sons do. 
15. Describe his driving.—This is a question for the a 
resting officer and should be very complete, 
Officers armed with this information make invaluable 
witnesses when required to testify in court, and this investi 
gation will cove! almost any fie Id ol defense set ip by the 


defendant. 























Treasure Island and the hills of Berkeley 
from San Francisco's Embarcadero. 
Above: An International in the 
Court of Pacifica. 


Throughout the West, as elsewhere, 
international Company-owned branches 


and dealers are at your service. 


International sizes, »s-ton up. 









NEW miracle of beauty has 
risen from the waters of San 
Francisco Bay. Where the reefs of 
Yerba Buena Shoals lurked under 
the whitecaps only a few months 
ago now lies the largest island 
ever built by man—a glamorous 
Treasure Island where today the 
nation is guest of the West. 
International Harvester salutes 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition! In our illustration an 
International Six-Wheel Truck 
of the Bureau of Horticulture 
brings up one of the thousands of 


THE AMERK( 


at the GOLDEN GATE 


* rnease os 
es 





trees that decorate the frosting 
on the cake that is now being 
served up to millions of visitors 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A glimpse of Paradise, a sum- 
mer’s holiday. And... back home 
...-may there bea Treasure Island of 
your own—your individual business 
in the sea of modern opportunity! 
If hauling is a part of it, remem- 
ber that tens of thousands of keen 
businessmen have solved that part 
with International Trucks. It’s a 
sure formula. They’re engineered 
to last—built for economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


y mention 





180 North Michigan Avenue 


Tue American City. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Asphalt Plant Used Effective y 
by Massachusetts City 


Worcester Handles All Hot Mix for City Paving and Sidewalks 


ws TSING a 15-year-old asphalt plant, the city of Worces 
ter is producing all its sheet asphalt and a sand mix 
for temporary patching and for its extensive PWA 
walk program. 
t keeps the city from “going to town” with all kinds of 


Inadequate batching facilities are all 


| mix paving materials. State specifications prevent the 
duction of Mass. Type I bituminous concrete, but the 
is turning out the old Type D hot mix, which closely 
proximates the newer specifications and is found very 
satisfactory for city work. The plant is kept busy produc- 
¢ 190 tons per 10-hour day on the sand asphalt at pres- 


The Asphalt Plant 


[he Cummer plant purchased by the city of Worcester 


+t 
ent 


15 years ago is now located in the City Yard near the 23- 
year-old plant which has finished its service and is now 
ready for the acetylene torch. 

All aggregate is hauled to the Yard by truck and fed by 
six men to the bucket elevator which carries it to the 18- 
foot x 42-inch oil-fired rotary drier. The hot material is 
raised by the hot elevator to the hot bin, where it is screened 

and matter that 
Then the material is weighed out in a 


to remove oversize foreign has been 
through the drier. 
hatch-box with standard beam scales. 

Asphalt is brought in by tank car on a high spur above 
the Yard and run by gravity into the two asphalt storage 
tanks, having a capacity of 20,000 gallons. From these it 
is pumped through superheated lines to the asphalt plant. 
In addition, there are two tar storage tanks of the same 
capacity, and on the other side of the Yard power plant six 
additional 18,000-gallon tanks for fuel and asphaltic road 
oils. The fuel oils are used for the Yard boilers, which 
provide heat for the buildings as well as for the operation 
of the asphalt plant, for vaporizing the fuel oil for the 
drier and for the operation of the two Kinney asphalt 


pumps in a small building at one side of the power plant 


THE ASPHALT PLANT 
AT THE CITY YARD 
WHICH SERVES THE 
CITY OF 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


\ driveway beneath 
three 


and beneath four of the fuel-oil tanks. 
the other pair of fuel-oil tanks permits the city’s 
power distributors to load direct from the asphalt or tar 
tank car on the track above. 

The 


ing of the batches in about 1! 


'o-ton Cummer pug-mill provides a complete mix 
» minutes. The sheet asphalt 
filler is added in the pug-mill by hand instead of being 
weighed out separately in the batch-box A dry clay dust 
is used for the filler material. 

The operating crew, except for the feeding crew. consists 
ot two plant men and a foreman. Electri 


the fan for the drier 


motor drive is 


used for the drier and for exhaust 


Plant Mixes and Uses 


Sheet asphalt is used for the standard city street paving 
throughout Worcester except where penetration or sand 
blanket 


lows: 840 pounds of graded sand, 50 pounds of mineral 


is used. The sheet asphalt mix is made as fol 
filler, and 110 pounds of 50-60 paving asphalt. 

The sand mix is used for patching oil-blanket streets 
and for temporary pate hing of utility cuts in other streets 
before the final paving is replaced when the backfill has 
consolidated. Even for temporary patches, the edges are 
required to be cut vertical and the material adequately 
hand-tamped. For the repaving, the material is also rolled 
12-ton The largest 


the sand mix is being used now on the WPA sidewalk pro 


with the 5-ton o1 rollers. portion ol 


gram. In 1938 over 60 miles of sidewalk varying from 4 
to 10 feet in width were completed. These walks are laid 
on a graded subgrade with | inch of gravel and about 1'4 
inches of the sand mix. The sand-mix batches consist of 
1,860 pounds of sand and 140 pounds of asphalt. 

The Worcester municipal asphalt plant is operated un 
der the direction of Herbert Green, Street Commissione: 
and Superintendent of Streets, with William F. Finneran as 
General Foreman. Texaco asphalt and Koppers Tarma 


D. M. are 


used rRK 








OOK through to the future a century hence, you men who are 
planning and constructing cast iron underground mains, and 
what can you be sure of! Just this: cities may be destroyed—mains 
abandoned or relocated but there will be a hundred years or more 
of useful life in every length of cast iron pipe, whether it be pit 


cast or centrifugally cast by the Super-de Lavaud chill-free process. 






























U. Ss. 


cast iron 


PIPE) 


Centrifugally or pit « 
water, gas, sewerage ain- 
age and industrial : 








U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY (9 
General Offices: Burling \ 


Foundries and Sales Offices throug 
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tate P lanning Board Studies 
the Hospital Problem 


By T. G. GAMMII 


Director, Division of State Planning. Oklahoma 


pital facilities are severely lacking. With ceneral pitals in Oklahoma City medical teaching and treatment 








\ EASURED by accepted standards, Oklahoma hos- At the State University and Crippled Children’s hos 


hospital beds the shortage is 737; 4,559 are avail- 
able. Sanatorium beds for treating tuberculosis number 
1.000 in Oklahoma, but this is 1.600 short of the number 


of indigents operate at cross-purposes in attempts to s 
lect proper types and variations of cases to meet medical 


school standards and at the same time treat the most urgent 





needed. charity cases on a county quola basis More beds are 

In Oklahoma, the tendency needed to clear this situation 
is toward state operation of Oklahoma maintains the 
general and tuberculosis hos- only state tuberculosis and 


pitals. In 1937 the state 
operated 12.3. per cent of forcing attention of 
general hospital beds, as 
compared with 11.2 in 1927. 
It supported 96.3 per cent of 
the tuberculosis beds in 
1937, as compared with 84.6 


in 1927. 





Spotlight attention on the national health 
problem by the National Health Conference. 
the American Medical 
Association, has in turn prompted the Divi- 
sion of State Planning of the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board to reyiew problems 
of hospitalization in the report, “State General 
and Tuberculosis Hospitals in Oklahoma.” on with incressine aan aad a 
which this article is based. 


eeneral hospital for veterans 
in the United States. This i: 
stitution is located at Sul 
phur and meets all hospital 
standards. Greater need for 


veteran hospitals may artse 


tending infirmities bat. in 





the long-term. decreases will 





Another striking fact is the 
rate at which hospitals for 
profit are going out of business. Forty-eight per cent ot 
general hospital beds were maintained for profit last year, 


while over 60 per cent had been for this purpose ten years 


appear, barring another wat 
[wo new state charity hospitals, one at Clinton in operation 
and the other at McAlester awaitine appropriations for 


equipment and operation, mark the emergence of a new 
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previous. An explanation may be that about half of © state policy regarding indigent hospitalization 
= Oklahoma’s people cannot afford to pay for hospital ser- Child health as a public function is administered by Fed 
2 vice. General treatment for indigent adults, war veterans, eral, state, county, and private organizations. Although 
7 and children, training for physicians by hospital practice, cooperative relationships are almost ideal at present, lack 
“ and control of tuberculosis, are public functions performed — of official central authority and guidance mav later prove a 
A P ; 
j by Oklahoma’s seven state hospitals. problem. Deficiencies in Oklahoma’s child health pro 
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\ Find one person who won't than 


PULL ' you for 
SOFT, IRON-FREE 
WATER! 










Every citizen... Every industry ; 


needs PERMUTIT WATER CONDITIONING 


Want to win a few bets? Here’s an easy way to do it: Write for free illustrated booklets today. Address The 
Challenge all takers to name one person who won’t Permutit Company, Dept. G3, 330 West 42nd St., 
benefit from soft, iron-free city water. New York. 
















They won’t be able to name a single soul. For Permutit 
conditioned water gives Father better shaves, Mother 





better shampoos, Baby better baths. It saves money for 
every industry, from large power plants and textile p ti t 

hb. mills right down to the corner laundry, beauty parlor ermu | 
or restaurant. , 2 Lonialidionimg 


Yes, when you soften city water, there are real money 












savings ... on soap, fuel, linen replacements and plumb- 
ing repairs .. . waiting for everybody in town! over 25 years : 


So few municipal improvements benefit so many 





n't it worth a little investigation on your part? 








ie 


During May we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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: include facilities for optometry, dentistry, and minor 
: ments, hospital isolation quarters, service for Negro 
$ iren, and sufficient educational opportunities for physi- 
; disabled children. Over-all expansion of child hos- 


; facilities, however, is unneeded, in view of expected 

re decreases in the child population throughout the 
uberculosis may sometime fade to practical oblivion 
1 leprosy and smallpox, but much remains to be done. 


ciry 


MAY, 1939 i5 


for 
up program for patie nts leaving sanatoriums, to encourage 
right living habits and suitable occupations. With 


Oklahoma is 
partic ularly in fol- 


tw 


state sanatoriums—Talihina and Clinton 


somewhat deficient along these lines; 
Mort 


cians, and nurses are needed. 


lowing and finding cases. sanatorium beds, physi 
Tuberculosis is still ram 
pant among Negroes and Indians, as shown by a death rat 
of 150 compared with 38 for whites. 

Greater demand for charity hospitalization is indicated 
liow shall the need be met? With more stat 


ir with state fees to privat hospitals? 


institutions, 


The Case lor Federal Financing of New Money lor Schools 


; ics and sanatoriums to find, treat, and prevent tuber- 
sis must be supplemented by a comprehensive follow- 
m ae 
} )LLOWING are the principal conclusions of a study* of 
“Federal Aid and the Tax Problem.” prepared for the 
i _ Advisory Committee on Education by Clarence Heer: 
l From the point of view of all four of the major tests of 
4 vcood tax system—fiscal adequacy, administrative efficiency, 
4 ruity. and economic effects Federal aid for education offers 
1 better method of raising new money for schools than state 
1 local taxation. 
2. From the point of view of fiscal adequacy, Federal aid is 
| iperior because it places the responsibility for raising new 
chool funds on the level of government which has the widest 
range of productive tax sources at its disposal and which is in 
the best position to exploit those sources effectively. 
: 3. From the point of view of administrative efficiency, Fed 
: ral aid for education is to be preferred because it will permit 
H e needed school revenue to be raised by methods which in 
: volve less annoyance and expense to the taxpayer, which pre 
{ sent fewer opportunities for tax avoidance and evasion. and 
: which entail relatively lower administrative costs. 


1. From the point ol view of equity, Federal aid for edu- 
cation represents the more desirable alternative because it will 
place the responsibility for obtaining additional school revenue 
on the level of government best fitted to distribute its taxes 
iccording to the principle of ability to pay. To the extent 

at public education is a matter of national concern, Federal 
iid will make it possible more nearly to equalize the burden of 

1intaining a national minimum of educational opportunity 
throughout the country. To the extent that education is a 
state and local function, Federal aid will provide a means of 


ee ise 


mi 


* Published 1939 by the U. S. Gove 
; » cents from the Superintendent of 


Printing Office ivailab 


Washington. D. ¢ 


rnment 
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gnoring and Facing 
2 fy O statements received by THe AMERICAN City from De- 
troit last month: 
14 
| 3 From a prominent Counsellor at Law: 
| a They (the lower third) get pretty decent housing here in Detroit—bet 
: than most anywhere.” 
From the April Civic Searchlight, bulletin of the Detroit 
| a Citizens’ League: 
3 About “Slums” in Detroit 
“Members of the Detroit Citizens League from the beginning have 
taken a conservative view of the national and local problem of housing, 


and especially where any unit of government is concerned. Our members 
now seem to be convinced that government must furnish some measure of 
sistance if the problem of housing is solved for those elements ir 
population whose family income is below standard 

“During the past year a housing survey has been made in Detroit at the 
expense of the National Government. As it nears completion, city officials 
are preparing to make use of the facts recorded in order to establish bet 
ter city planning, a zoning system for Detroit and a policy on housing 
which will be both reasonable and economical. 

“The picture of the problem in its stark difficulties was recently giver 


correcting the inequities in the present system of school ip 
port which result from the extra-territorial shifting of state 
and local taxes. 

5. Finally. from the point of view of economic effects, Fed 


eral aid for education offers the better mode of procedure be 
the Federal Government has fat 
the states and localities to select fiscal 

priate to and social objectives 


freedom than 


appro 


cause greater 


have measures 


fiven economi 


Who Pays the Tax on Residential Real Estate ? 


‘In order to ascertain the incidence of the tax on residential 


real estate, it is necessary to distinguish between land and 
huildings,” says Dr. Heer in the chapter on Federal Aid an 
Pax Justice. in the above-mentioned report: 
Theoretically part of the property tax » ttributable 
‘ | z ix I x bu 
\ f buildin , 
t vy not nN D | are I 
i popu I : ipied | I 
n the u 
Pe +} 
e th = t r 
| , 
pend a " port 
he upper 1© bracket Thu Br 
gs Institution, familie 1 unattached ind } th income nder 
> yh . ki 
1 il | pu spre | 
} ter { ' r ) \ r 
i vidu $25, nd $15,000 
7 ' ' ' per n ft r in 
¢ I | nelude that tl prop 
x t r x t ree 
~ . 
| fF | | | j 
> y . 
the Facts o ousing 
~ 
i summary pub I j } | ni r t 
by the Detroit Housir Commis r { nm the r propert urve nace 
by the WPA and from her sour | kFree P | Pp 
President of the Detroit Housing ¢ ’ ted f 
Detroit slums, scattered in several sections of the city, ar D 
f about 75,000 he using unit unt ! humar i 1 Ww OO OO 
| ns—a population equ to t { Grand Ray I 
spend their 
rh i j 1 i Db ‘ 
ut basements, bath r mid water Th . in 
undations sag, the porche re broker Cl 
yms and children sleep is bins 
‘Exposed pipes creat re hazard R 
nfest these places 
In this area * * tuber 
pulation compared to 74 for ¢ } 000 in th rest Det 
monia averages 488 cases to each 100.000 pu 
6.6 cases in the city as a whole 
‘In some instances the wners of these k r high 
a 47 per cent return on their investment rding 138 essed 
iluation of the property,’ Danahey said 
Is the Counsellor at Law really proud of such susing 
conditions—or has he never seen how the lowest third live? 
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“Roll-A-Planed Roads Meet Our Density Specifications 
and Beat Specifications for Surface Smoothness” 


Any road engineer who has checked Roll-A-Planed roads 
welcomes this dependable performer on any job he’s super- 
vising .. . particularly black top, asphalt and many types of 
stabilized roads. For experience has shown again and again 
that Roll-A-Planed roads have greater density and smooth- 
ness. Under certain conditions... particularly in the case of 
hot mixes... Roll-A-Plane’s third roll assures a better bond 
by finishing the job of leveling and compacting before the 
material has set. 


“It’s a Lot Easier to Meet Specifications With a Roll- 
A-Plane and It’s Sure a Time Saver” 


Contractors who operate Roll-A-Planes step up their per- 
centage of successful bids and earn more satisfactory profits 
because Roll-A-Planed roads are right from subgrade to 
wearing course... need no “last minute” efforts to correct 
previous imperfections ...and, consequently, are cheapest to 
build. The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 


Motor Graders Crushing and Motor Sweepers 5-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
Roll-A- Planes Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes 6-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
Rollers Washing Plants Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor-Scraper 


Snow Plows Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scraper 


Do u mention THe AMerican City? Please do. 
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W hat Makes 


a City Good? 


And What American Cities Are Best? 


» \ ATTEMPT to answer the two questions at the head 

of this article has been made by Edward L. Thorn 

dike, leading scientist and educator, in a research 

t financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Harcourt. 
and Company in a 1939 book, “Your City.” 


esults of which have been published by 


book is the result of a three-years study of American 
of over 30,000 population, and its conclusions are 
d on quantitative treatment of nearly a million items 


corded data. 


High and Low Averages Compared 


One of the tables in “Your City” compares for thirty 


) traits the average scores in “general goodness” of ten 


cities with those of ten cities hav ing low scores, Some 


the entries of special interest to municipal officials are: 


Average Average 
Scores ot Scores 
10 High Cities 10 Low ¢ 
leath rate (deaths under 1 year 
00 live births) 9 OF 
death rate (per 1.000) 10.6 17.6 
) from typhoid (per 100,000 popula 
) Le 10 
| ipita public expenditures for schools $ 23.50 £ 8.60 
ipita) public expenditures for li 
s and museums $ 1.18 $ 0.15 
I ntage of persons 16-17 years old in 
> WW 
Per capita public expenditures for recrea 
r $ 2.16 $ f 
of extreme poverty (monthly rental 
ss than which is paid by one family 
twenty) $s 10.00 $s ye 
Average wage of workers in manufacturing 
nts $1.650.00 $850.00 
Per capita number of homes owned 3 07 
Per capita number of automobiles. . 53 16 
Per capita domestic installations of elec 
ricity = 29 12 
Deaths from automobile accidents (per 
100,000 population) 23.3 10.7 
Per capita value of public property in 
hools, libraries, parks and hospitals $ 144.00 $ 54.00 
Per capita value of public property minus 
public debt $ 107.00 $ 21.00 


Others of the thirty-seven traits have to do with pet 
capita numbers of telephone sets and of radios, per capita 
circulation of certain magazines, percentage of illiterates, 
deaths from homicide, ete. 

In discussing this method of rating the “goodness of 
life for good people,” Dr. Thorndike says, in part: 

“Good traits go together in communities, as they do in pet 
sons. The city well provided with creature comforts tend- 
the city 
that has a small percentage of its families living in homes 


ilso to be well provided with schools and libraries; 


enting for less than ten dollars a month is also freer than th 
verage from child labor; health, educational opportunities, 
ocial welfare. creature comforts, and the rest are 
correlated. 


positive ly 


“They are not perfectly correlated. If they were, our be 
ties would be heavens, or at least would surpass anything 


and our worst cities would reek with ignorance: 


sery and vice, 


earth. 


“A city which was as high in every trait as the highest city 
eported for that trait if all th 
rrelations were perfect ) would lose only one baby out of 


(which is what would occur 


thirty dur the first vear of lite. would ive 

typhoid except very rarely in the case of some trav 

brought it with him It would spend (per capit 

times as much public money as the lerior erty | ch 
salaries and over twenty times as much for text K i 
supplies and would have over fifty acres of park 
thousand of its population with swimming pools, tent 

dancing pavilions and the like kept fir la ! 

It would have no slums three-quarlt - ! la 

wn homes: hardly a child under 15 would be mpell 
work: over nine-tenths of those 16 ina li w ild be 

taught by teachers receiy g average salarie ! \ w EL 
ind over $3.500 in elementary and high schools respect 

Its public property the form of schools, libraries, parks and 
hospitals would be worth over $200 for every man. woma ind 
child Its public property not counting streets or sewe 
would be worth enough to cover all its public debt and | 


t balance over $300 per persot 


I} Any City Had All the Bad Traits 


\ city 
reported for 
| 


Dies die 


which was as low in every trait a ‘ west 
would have re ut of eigh a 


ifter birth 


that trait 


ba within a year 


would lose many perso 


from typhoid, would spend less than $5 of pub 


capita for teachers’ salaries. and almost nothing for textbool 
ind supplies. nothing for a public library, and nothing 
parks (of which it would have not an acre) Nearly two-fiftl 
of its families would be living in homes renting for less tl 
$10 a month, only one family in eight would own home, le 


than a third of the girls and boys 16 or 17 years old would be 
in school, a tenth of the boys 10 to 14 and a twelfth of 1 
girls 10 to 14 would be working for wages. the average sala 
of a high-school teacher would be under $1,200. and that 
an elementary-school teacher under $800. The great majori 
of its homes would be without gas and over half of the 


about nine in ten of them wou 


Y.M.C.A. or Bo 


would be without electricity: 


be without a telephone. It would have no 


Scouts, or similar organizations: there would be less tha 
one trained nurse, and less than half a dentist. per thousa 
population; if an artist came there to live he would find 
artist to keep him company. Over eighty persons per hund 


thousand population would die from syphilis each year 


nearly sixty from homicidal attacks The city would 
nearly or quite bankrupt. all its public property (exclud 
the streets and sewers) not being worth enough to pay 1 
debts.” 

Dr. Thorndike’s method of scoring “general goodness 
would designate as absolute zero the non-existent city 


which stood as low in each of the 37 traits he has studied 


as the lowest city in the trait. At the other extreme, there 
would be a score of 1,541 for a city—if such existed 
which did as well in each and every item as the highest 


On this basis 
“Your 


an average of 730. The 


half-dozen of the 310 cities did in that item. 


of computation the actual scores recorded in City’ 


range from 1.110 down to 330, or 


cities rated above this average are listed on page (9 
Dr. Thorndike does not fall into the too common error 


of regarding a low tax rate per se aS a measure ol the 


superiority of a city. Indeed, he ignores tax rates entirely 


in his method of scoring. But he does include per capita 


expenditures for schools. libraries, museums, and recrea 
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GENASCQO 
MEANS LOW-COST 
MAINTENANCE 


mane 








Ti GENASCO line of highway main- 
tenance materials is the only one that 
offers the superb qualities of genuine 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. This 
asphalt contains an inherent colloidal 
mineral filler that definitely adds to 
its wear-resistance. It has a remark- 


able balance between adhesion and 


L) . , : 
cohesion. It is Nature’s own water- 
*) proofing and weatherproofing material. 


For refilling of joints in spring, we 
. I 


Fr 


particularly recommend Genasco 
Block and Joint Filler for brick, gran- 
ite block and concrete highways. For 


contraction cracks in concrete roads, 





use Genasco Crack Filler. In ad- 
dition, Barber offers a complete 
line of asphalts for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. 
Mail the coupon for full details 

. : : Barber, New Jersey 
of the products you’re most in- P 


terested in. 


TRINIDAD 


NATIVE LAKE Vame 


tddress 


ASPHALT |“ 





bom 





WAsHINGTON AVENUE, Garden City, Long Island. All joints ar 
filled with Genasco Block and Joint Filler. 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION, Dept. AC-I1 


Please send full details about 


TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT BARBER EMULSIFIED 

GENASCO CRACK FILLER ASPHALTS 

BARBER COLD PATCHING BARBER BLENDED NATIVE 
ASPHALTS LAKE LIQUID ASPHALTS 


GENASCO BLOCK AND JOINT FILLER 


State 





Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for 


. and in so doing he rates highest in these services the 


es with the highest expenditures. 


10—Pasadena, Calif 
20—Montclair, N. J 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
90—Berkeley, Calif 
Brookline, Mass 
Evanston, III. 
Oak Park, Il. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
White Plains, N. Y 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Long Beach, Calif 
Lakewood, Ohio 
)—Alameda, Calif. 
Newton, Mass. 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif 
San Jose, Calif 
East Orange, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Santa Ana, Calif 


750 


De- M ines, lowa 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Mansfield, Oh 
Portland, Ore 
Spokane, Was! 
Racine, Wis 
Denver, Col 
Rockford, I) 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Topeka, Kans 
Boston, Mass 
Watertown, Mass 
Dearborn, Mich 
Jackson, Mich 
Muskegon, Mich 
St. Paul, Minn 
West New York, N. J 
Albany, N. Y 
Elmira, N. Y 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. Y 





2 etree tain Ss pines oe 








Yonkers, N. Y 
Norwood, Ohio 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Milwaukee, Wis 
35—Stamford, Conn 
Washington, D. ( 
Aurora, III 
Joliet, Til 


Colorado Springs, Colo 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
830—San Diego, Calif. 
Springfield, Mass 
810—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Plainfield, N 
795—Fresno, Calif. Elkhart, Ind 
Bloomfield, N. J Cambridge, Mass 
Rochester, N. Y. Lynn, Mass 
Madison, Wis Malden, Mass 
Seattle, Wash Worcester, Mass 
780—Stockton, Calif Lansing, Mich 
Arlington, Mass Omaha, Nebr. 
Medford, Mass. Irvington, N. J 
Quincy, Mass. Newburgh, N. 
Battle Creek, Mich Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
Highland Park, Mich Toledo, Ohio 
Duluth, Minn Easton, Pa 
765—Sacramento, Calif Harrisburg, Pa 
San Francisco, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utal 
Hartford, Conn. Bellingham, Wash 
Berwyn, II. Green Bay, Wis 
Waukegan, II! Oshkosh, Wis 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


What to Do About It All 


As might have been expected, Dr. Thorndike’s researches 
have discovered that the cities which lead in “general 
goodness as abodes for good people” are those which stand 
highest in personal qualities of the citizens and the amount 
of their incomes. To these causes the author attributes 
at least four-fifths of the difference in goodness of cities. 
More specifically, he estimates that “if perfect measures of 
every fact about these cities and their inhabitants were 
available, the differences . in the goodness of life for 
good people would be attributable: 


About 60 per cent to differences in the mental and moral qualities of 
the populations 


3 their physical health and energy 
2 25 * their incomes 

2 * the works of previous generations 
(other than giving birth and 
training to the present genera 
tion) 

eee ee = “ the work of the government 

p= =) = =. “ homogeneity of race and culture 

‘+ “ “  “ causes at present unknown 


“The surest and most important fact is the relative un- 
importance of everything except the quality of the citizens 
and their incomes. 

“Do these same forces account largely for the differences 
in the goodness of life for good people in smaller cities, towns 
and villages? There are adequate reasons to think that they 
do. Are they potent also as between nations, or do differences 
in soil, climate, water power, coal, mineral resources and the 
form of government swamp them? 
believe that they still count heavily in the case of nations; only 
careful appraisal can determine how much.” 


There is good reason to 


1939 i9 


MAY. 


Dr. Thorndike’s major advice is the suggestion that: 


“Citizens need not hunt far and wide for novel or subtle 


reforms nor consult witch-doctors at home or abroad. They 
have the straightforward task of facing the facts, making 
themselves better. attracting good yy ple to their city and 


earning more money... 


But the author of this unique study recognizes, more 
than might be inferred from the foregoing quotation, that 
the intelligent citizen has obligations to his community 
which do not stop with increasing his own income and 
inducing others in affluent circumstances to make that city 
their home: 

“We should be loyal to our city: we belong to it and 
belongs to us. But we should also be realistic and ho 


We should be our most searching critics and hide no weak 


' 


nesses from ourselves. If we say “My city, right or wrong.’ we 
must work to minimize the number of matters in which it is 
wrong. There is a vicious tendency in matters political and 
social to think and do what makes us comfortable temporari!y 
We fool 
ishly distort facts to fit our wishes, hopes and fears when we 
We stone the proph 


of evil and neglect the experts who lack ingratiating manne: 


rather than what makes us better off permanently 
should adjust our behavior to the facts 
Boasting, boosting, mutual admiration, and pride have th 
place, but they will not make water or milk purer, or debts 
smaller, or men and women more competent. A city needs 
see itself as it really is, as well as to see a glorious vision of 
with the eye of faith 

There can be no doubt that, in the cities rated in the 
upper brackets of the tabulations in “Your City,” pe 
capita taxes average considerably higher than in those 
having the lowest scores. But how many residents of 
communities offering the best living conditions would re 
ecard lower taxes as sufficient inducement for putting up 
with the municipal services of the least desirable com 
munities ? 

This does not mean, of course, that the poorer cities can 
emulate the wealthier ones in all respects; but it does 
mean that well-planned and well-administered cities tend 
to attract and hold residents able and willing to pay for 
decent standards of community life. 


MicniGAN Cirres AuTHoRIzED TO FINANCI 
Parkinc SPACE 


NEW Michigan law allowing cities to issue revenue bond 

A to finance the purchase or construction of municipal 
as parking facilities is the first law of its kind to be en 
acted by any state, the American Society of Planning Official 
reports. The law places the operation of parking lots or other 
facilities on the same status, with regard to revenue bonds, a 
sewage disposal, water supply or any other municipal activit 
financed by such bonds. Bonds of this type must be retired 
from earnings of the project tor which they are issued 

Michigan’s Legislature enacted the law at the request of the 
city of Battle Creek, which had sought a Federal grant to 
assist in construction of a $220,000 overhead parking structure 
Public Works Administration officials doubted the legality of a 
revenue bond issue to finance the city’s share of the cost. and 
the Legislature amended an existing law to make bonds issued 
for this purpose legal. 

The Legislature’s action was significant in that it provided 
1 way for construction and operation of permanent parking 
areas, planning officials believe 
parking lot owner suddenly may decide to sell his lot is a 
' 
I 


Under private ownership, a 


uilding site or for some other purpose, forcing motorists to 
renew their search for parking facilities There is also the 
possibility that parking charges may be lowered under publi: 
ownership, once the financing bonds are retired. 

At least 35 cities in the country own municipal parking lots 
Most of them spend little money on the lots, and ordinarily no 
attendants are supplied. Only two or three charge a fee 
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BETTER CONCRETE IN LESS TIME WITH SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


all concrete work and obtain denser, stronger concrete by adding 


. Save time, money and labor on 


Solvay Calcium Chloride to the mix. Streets repaired with 
Portland Cement to which Solvay Calcium Chloride has been 
added can be opened to traffic in less than one half the usual 
time. Increases early as well as ultimate strength. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New Orleans « New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis © Syracuse 


Ag 


NUAMVA MARI RAL 


FOR ENDING DUST... 
COMPACTING UNPAVED SURFACES 





Ch yo ( ati © Cleveland « Detr * Indianapolis | 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the literature which I have checked below 


Dustlaying Booklet: “The Clean, Easy Way to End Dust 
Road and Street Book: “High Service—Low Cost Roads.” 


Concrete Book: “Calcium Chloride and Portland Cement.” 
Num 
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The Future of Airports in Cities 


The Glamor of Airport Ownership, the Potential Business 
Involved, and the Municipal Investment in Land, Buildings 


and Service Facilities, Maintain the Cities Interest 


N January |, 1939, there were 2.374 airports and 
landing fields in the United States. 791 of 


From these figures it 1s 


which 

were municipal airports. 
ident that cities have played a large role in the develop- 
Without airports, it obviously 
Without 
rports which met national standards, no national civil 
And without 


nt of American aviation. 
suld have been impossible to land planes at all. 


irwavs system could have been established. 
rports which were being continually modernized to meet 
demands made by larger and larger planes, our pres 


nt airliners could not have been placed in service. 


Major Types of Airport Financing 


Federal, state and municipal governments have spent 
nd are spending huge sums on the construction and op- 
eration of the nation’s airports. Some idea of the amounts 
spent and of the agencies responsible for these expendi 
tures may be gained from the table. 

Approximately $17,500,000 has been spent by the Bu 
reau of Air Commerce to serve planes which are using the 
22.671 miles of Federal airways. These expenditures have 
heen for intermediate fields and lighting, and radio and 
teletype communication. In addition to these major a 
tivities. the Bureau of Air Commerce examined and li 
censed pilots and mechanics, licensed aircraft, inspected 
flying schools and repair stations on request, established 
and enforced airline regulations, investigated accidents. 
collected, compiled and published statistics and reports, 
All these 
activities have now been taken over by the Civil Aeronau 
tics Authority. 

The Federal Government has also spent large sums on 
airports through its emergency agencies. The WPA, on 
March 31, 1938, had spent or obligated $87,908,998 on ap- 
proximately 1,000 airport projects. On March 14, 1938, 
the PWA had spent or obligated $2,767,445 on non-Fed- 
In addition, PWA had spent over three mil 


lion dollars on the improvement of airways facilities. 


and conducted a Safety and Planning Division. 


eral airports. 


From available reports it appears that the states have 
spent only a small proportion of the total amount which 
has gone into airports during the last ten to fifteen years. 
Virginia spent $74,179 on airport development and im 
In New Jersey. only 


>15.000 had been appropriated to the aviation commission. 


provement during the years 1928-36. 


What Airports Cost the Cities 


Each city which has equipped itself with an airport has 
had to go through a series of steps, every one of which in- 
volved sizable expenditures. First, the airport site had to 
he acquired. 
land, but when it did not the land had to be purchased. 
An intensive survey of municipal airports made several 


Sometimes the city already owned suitable 


vears ago showed that the averags iirport size al that time 
was 3960.5 acres and the average cost of the urport site 
Was $974.28 per acre After acquls lion, the site had to 


orad d 


acre, drained at a cost of $217.49 


he cleared at an average cost of $190.05 per acre, 

a cost of $280.55 per 
per acre, and surfaced, lighted and provided with suitable 
hangars, depots and other buildings. 

It is because of such costs as these that the construction 
of airports is so expensive an undertaking \ recent su 
vey of 209 municipal airports indicated that 116 cities 
had paid an average of $508,705 for pure hasing. construct 
Kansas City and Detroit 


$5. 700.000. 


ing and extending thei airports. 
each reported an outlay of while one city. 
Norfolk. Nebr.. reported it had spent only SOU) The Lol il 


capital outlay for the 


was $59.030.841. 


116 municipal airports reportin 
Even allowing for a considerable mat 
gin of error, it is probable that the cities of this country 
have spent between $350.000.000 and S400.000.000 to ac 
quire the 79] Janu 
ary 1, 1939. 

The second mayor item of expenditure Is maintenance 


In the Harvard 


Lniversity School of City >} cities reported an 


municipal airports in existence on 


and operation. 1930 survey made by the 
Planning. 
maintenance and op 


average annual cost of $27,052 for 


eration. In a 1936 survey. 20 of these cities re ported an 


average cost ol $29.6083 This Same survey showed that 
the average operating cost for 88 municipally owned air- 
ports reporting was $19,862. The greatest annual operal- 
ing loss, $179,057, was incurred by the Pittsburgh munici 
pal airport. 


Even more significant was the fact that of the 84 mu 
nicipal airports answering the question “What is the an- 
nual profit or loss on your airport?” 78 replied that they 
This loss totaled $1,039,936 for 


Only 6 air- 


incurred a loss in 1936. 
the 
ports reported a profit, 


—7¢ 
i¢ 


) airports, and averaged $13.332 per port 


These figures. however. cover only operation lf the 
cost of depres lation, of payments for interest and prin ipal 
on airport bonds, and other similar items, were included, 
not one of the 78 airports could have reported a profit. 
and the average loss of the majority might easily have been 
doubled or tripled. 

The third major item of airport cost is extension and 
improvement. The figures given above for capital outlay 


extension and 


include in some instances funds spent for 
improvement, and there is no way of separating original 


outlay from subsequent capital expenditure. 


Glamor and Potential Business 


There is a certain glamor in municipal ownership of an 
airport. Chambers of commerce feel that such an institu- 
tion will stimulate municipal commerce and business. In 


a city where airport expansion is an issue. a local newspa- 
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. and the road-builder has ° 
done his share by providing arvia 
“TRACTIONIZED SKID-SAFE GOOD ROADS 

TARVIA PAVEMENT... 


AT LOW COST 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Birmingham St. Louis Detroit Philadelphia Boston Providence Lebanon 
Rechester Baltimore Minneapolis Cleveland Columbus Teledo Youngstown Svracuse Hartford Buffalo Cincinnati 
Bethlehem Portland, We Norwood, N. Y In Canada THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD Montreal Teronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF COAL-TAR PRODUCTS - ROOFINGS + TARVIA - CHEMICALS 


Mention THe AMgrican Ciry—it helps. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON AIRPORT CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND OPERATING FINANCES AS OF ANUARY ° 
Airports Grouy 4 Pons Cities W | 
All Over 
Airports 900 000 y 2 ”) ‘ 
tal Capital Investment (1,137 airports) $151,530,605 $35,511,470 $51,812,599 $12,041,568 $ 993,101 $21,875,405 $12.2 2 
4. Total cost of land 19,231,640 13,247,528 14,304,982 2,801.4 199 12% >, 284 4,193,281 
B. Total cost of improvements 102,298,965 22.263.942 37.507.617 1.640.131 10.093.9 4.690.121 8.103.181 
l. By types of improvements 
(a) Landing area ees 62,755,383 13.702.394  20.000.878 6.897.396 yD 4M ) 368.171 734 
(b) Buildings and equipment 39,543,582 8.561.548  17.506.739 2 742.735 041.506 321.950 2 369.104 
2. By types of airports: 
(a) Municipal (570) 85,021,547 19,040,254 6.108.869 65.684 120.631 95 196 4.408.613 
(b) Commercial and private (567) 17,277,418 3 223.¢ 1.398.748 4,447 42 >, 112.625 694.568 
3. By source of funds: 
(a) Federal Government 44,797,914 7,502,594 13,126,720 6.246.365 958.26 7.089.461 4,874,507 
(b) State 3.775.139 2.885.735 164,15] 147,541 251,077 $26,635 
NE tenis neat een : ; 53,725,912 14.761.348  21.495.162 5 290 615 } 988.165 7349.5 2.902.039 
Average Capital Investment per Acre (1,137 airports) 880 5.281 2 364 918 950 15 193 
4. Average cost of land per acre... ; 286 1.970 653 207 9 150 66 
B. Average cost of improvements per acre 594 3.311 1,711 ll 950 M 127 
Total Gross Income (1,137 airports)? 2,281,387 329 309 641,284 166.642 257,017 7 2,651 14,485 
4. Total gross income (970 miscellaneous airports) 1,281,859 102,715 115,642 8.674 169,215 > 2 $12,431 
B. Total gross income (167 scheduled air terminals) 999 528 226,594 25.642 107.968 37.802 19.408 504 
1. Gross income from air transport operations 402,207 138.075 166.791 39.260 10.163 6,240 1.678 
2. Gross income from miscellaneous operations 597,32 88,519 158,851 68,708 47,639 223 576 
L' Total Operating Expenditures (1,137 airports) $3,062,938 $768,549 $935.385 $206 $264,945 $569 432 $ ry, 
\. Progress of Airport Survey: 
4. Total number of civil airports. . 2,005 67 121 106 136 502 1,100 
B. Total number of questionnaires returned 1,137 21 79 7 100 343 43 
1. For municipal airports ....... daira hee whee 570 51 ) 50 186 240 
2. For commercial and private airports... = 567 13 28 16 0) 157 
* This summary based on National Airport Survey, Bureau of Air Commerce, August 16, 1938 


For calendar year 1936. 


per will call attention to the activities of a rival city and 
state quite frankly that “we must keep up with the Joneses.” 

Either of these reasons is as basic as the question of cost 
and the possibility of a return on the community airport 
investment. American cities now have enough experience 
with airports to know that any hopes of deriving a profit 
from them are unfounded. A few cities have benefited 
from the airplane industry through the location of fac- 
tories or service headquarters. In St. Paul, for example, 
the voters were asked to support the recent airport bond is- 
sue as “an entirely justifiable community investment—not 
only because it will furnish employment for two years for 
about 700 men, but also because St. Paul is the headquarters 
of one airline with an annual payroll of $330,000, the 
northwest mail terminus (involving a $600,000 annual pay- 
roll lost to the city if the Post Office Department decides 
to move all first-class mail by air), and the headquarters 
of the 109th Aero Squadron with a $70,000 annual pay- 
roll.” Unfortunately, however, airports usually bring lit- 
tle except prestige, a commodity of which taxpayers soon 
tire. 


Conclusion 


The American Society of Planning Officials and the 
American Municipal Association in their Public Adminis- 
tration Service Bulletin No. 62, “The Airport Dilemma,” 
discuss the subject of municipal interest in aviation in 
great detail. In discussing airport financing, this bulletin 
suggests that cities redouble their efforts to secure added 
local revenues where possible, to help pay airport deficits. 
While a small deficit is no real cause for concern, experi- 
ence has shown that losses have a habit of mounting. All 
other things being equal, airports should be self-support- 
ing if reasonable methods can make them so. American 
airports could well afford to take a leaf from the book 
of the British Airdrome Owners’ Association, which early 


in 1938 issued a schedule of charges that has been accepted 
by the Air Ministry and that the Association hopes will be 
used as a basis for a government-sponsored standard list 
of service charges and fees at all airports. 

a small admis 
Such 


a fee is generally established practice in Europe. In 


Whether the time has yet arrived when 
sion fee will secure public acceptance is debatable. 


(msterdam, for example, the public is charged an entrance 
15 Netherland cents. 
additional 15 cents. 


fee of \ sight-seeing tour costs an 
Much the same arrangement has been 
made in Rotterdam, and in both cities the municipality, 
owner of the airport, receives two-thirds of the revenue and 
the airline the other third. 

The United Mayors has urged 
Kederal aid for something like 2,300 airports, of which 


States Conference of 
about 200 are airline ports at present, and some 600 others 
are airports for cities and towns which logically will be 
The cost of suc h 
a program might run as high as $275,000,000 of Federal 


included in airline and feeder expansion. 


money, with a municipal participation to the extent of 

$115,000,000, or a total airport program of close to $400,- 

000,000. 
The CAA 


proposals for a system of national airways and airports, 


has recently submitted to Congress three 
The first alternative proposal calls for an expenditure of 
$128,000,000; the $230.000,000 : third, 
which would provide “a completely adequate airport de 
would require $435,000,000. The 
thus 


placing an airport within 20 minutes of “every reasonably 


second, and the 
velopment program,” 
third proposal would provide for 3,500 airports, 
compact population group of as many as 5,000 persons.” 
Also of that for the first 
separated into four classes: the first with runway 
of 1,500 feet; the second, 2,500 feet: the third. 
feet; and the fourth, 4,500 feet. There~is not at the 
present time a single airport in the United States which 
qualifies for the highest class. 


interest is time airports are 
lengths 


5, 500 











The exclusive SAFETY-FLANGE feature of the Mueller-Columbian Fire 
Hydrant holds collision damage to a minimum. When these hydrants are 
struck a blow that is hard enough to cause damage, the top of the hydrant 
barrel falls harmlessly to the ground and the bottom barrel section remains 
intact in the ground. All vital working parts are protected from damage — 


only the SAFETY-FLANGE section needs to be replaced. This can be 


done by one man in less than one hour as there is no digging or water shut-off. 





The cost for parts is only six dollars. 


More and more communities are installing Mueller-Columbian Fire Hydrants 
because of the definite savings shown in maintenance expense, not only 


because of the SAFETY-FLANGE feature but because of many others 


Ask any Mueller representative to explain the other exclusive features, o: 


4 


write us direct. 


MUELLER CO. 


CHAT TANGOGA, TENN. 
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Water Rates and Service Char 


Covering Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates. 


1959 — Part Ill 


Discounts and Penalties, Installation Charges, 
Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


The Dalles, Ore. 


Present population 6,000 
Population served 6.700 
Number of active service 2.210 
meters 172 

* hydrant 145 

Miles of water main 65 


The meter rates for water service with- 
1 the city limits are 7c per 1.000 gals. 
(ll water used over 720,000 gals. per 
nonth is billed at 5c per 1.000 gals. Out 
side the city the rates are 7e per 1.000 
vals. for the first 25,000 gals. and 13c pet 
1.000 gals. for all over 25.000 gals. The 
rate charged to private schools is $1.50 
to $20.00 a month on a flat rate. or 7e pet 
1.000 gals. by meter. Government and 
ounty buildings are charged on a flat 
ite of $5 to $10 per month. 

Applications for the use of water must 
filed with the Superintendent of the 
City Water Works, stating fully the pur- 
poses for which the water may be re- 
quired. When a permit is granted, the 
city furnishes a corporation cock for the 
main, and a stop cock for installation at 
the street curb. by the plumber doing th 
work for the consumer. 

On failure of the consumer to comply 
with the rules and regulations. or to pay 
the water rent on time, the water may be 
shut off until payment is made of the 
amount due plus a charge of 50c¢ for the 
expense of turning the water off and on. 

There is no charge for city fire hydrants 
nor for services attached to automatic 
sprinkler systems for fire protection on 
private property. 

J. I. CHAMmBeERs, 
Superintendent, City Water Works 


Concordia, Kans. 


Present population 6,000 
Population served 5,000 
Number of active services 1.650 
5 “ meters 1.650 

* hydrants R7 


Miles of water main Unknown 

Subject to a minimum charge of 75c 
per month, the following rates are charged 
for consumers of water within the cor- 
porate limits of Concordia. 


First 400 cu. ft. used, per month $ .73 
Per 1.000 

1. Ft 

Next 3,000 cu. ft. used, per month 1.25 

20,000 , 2 3 1 00 

All over 25,000 cu. ft. used, per month 75 


All bills for water are due on the first 
day of each month. and if not paid by 
the tenth day of the month due, a penalty 


of 10° is added to the bill All charges 
for water are liens against the property 
on which the water is consumed, and it 
may be sold to pay such charges. All 
property owners are held responsible for 
all water used on their property. regard 
less of any agreement between renter and 
owner, 

The rates to water users outside tin 
corporate limits of the city are: 


First 400 « ft. used, per onth < 
| me 
I 
Next 3,000 cu. ft. used, per ont ] 
All over 400 cu. ft., per mt 1 00 
Minimum bill per mont! " 


The city maintains, tests and repairs 
all meters through which city water 1s 
sold. and replaces worn-out or de fective 
meters at cost to the city. provided the 
damage has not been caused by the ownet 
or by his direction. in which case the 
owner must pay all costs. The Water 
Commissioner may have any meter tested 
al any time, and any property owner may 
request that his meter be tested when he 
believes it to be inaccurate. If the meter 
is found to be inaccurate. the cost of the 
water during the month previous is de 
termined from the same month of the 
preceding year or by an average for th 
same months for preceding years. If this 
is impossible or inequitable under the 
circumstances, then the charges are de- 
termined by some other just and reason 
able method. 

Before any consumer of water residing 
within the city can connect to the main 
an application must be filed with the City 
Clerk by the owner or his agent, giving 
the location of the property, the purpo-« 
for which the water is to be used. the siz 
of the tap desired, etc. Before the permil 
is granted, a fee must be paid as follows: 


tap S18 SO 

1 9 oo 

1 ; 1 OO 
l 7.00 


When a pavement must be cut to make 
the tap. an extra charge of $15 is made 
When the fees are paid and the permit 
granted, the Water Commissioner makes 
the tap and carries the connection to th 
nearest Jot line and installs the meter 
after the meter pit has been constructed 
satisfactorily by the property owner 
Thereafter the property may be connected 
by a licensed plumber. 

When water is cut off for violations, a 
charge of $1.00 is made in addition to the 
other accrued charges and must be paid 


y 
Pes 
before water is turned on agai 

There are no hydrant rentals charged 


‘ 


and no special charges made for connes 
tions to private sprinkler systems for fire 
pu tectior 


James O. Wort 
} 


Oxnard, Calif. 


Meter rates a 


first day of each mont! 


e due and pay ible on thre 


eeding thie 


month in which the water is used. and 
are delinquent if not paid on or before 
the 10th. The Municipal Water Depart 
ment may require a reasonable deposit 
to guarantee payment of water bills The 
quantity rates for all domestic and bus 


hess purposes are: 


First 5OO « ft. or fraction 
f < ” 
ext SOO ci ra 1 
f ] 4 
xt 5.000 
thereof l 
I ce faa t ys 


Wherever meters are installed, the fol 
lowing minimum monihly charges are col 
lected: 

s 
I 
] 4) 
OK 
‘ On 


Any consumer may have the accuracy 
of the meter on his premises tested by 
the Water Department by making written 
application sccompanied by a deposit 
$1.00. If the meter is found to register 
more than 2 in excess of the actual 
quantity of water passing through it the 
meter is removed and corrected and th 
fee returned to the consumer. and hi 
water use for the current month 
rected accordingly Otherwise. the 
retained by the Water Department 

The Municipal Water Department 


stalls all meters and meter boxes w 


thout 
charge to the property owners and mai 
tains the meters and meter boxe from 
Department funds. 

Where a consumer has been shut off 


for non-payment of a water bill, a pay 


ment of $1.00 is required, in addition to 


the payment ol the bill, for turning 


the water. 
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| NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA, STANDBY GENERATOR SET 


| Typical of the custom of providing emergency power, for any con- 


tingency., in municipal water works. 


| ef 


STERLING Sterling INTERNAL 
HIGH Onb-/ (2, COMBUSTION 
a ul/eN a 
| DUTY ALIS Z ENGINES 


Emergency Power is available within a 
|| few minutes if these units are manually 


| started—a few seconds. if automatic. 





Newport News is equipped with a 200-K.W. Crocker 
Wheeler Generator, 1200 R.P.M., direct-driven by Sterling 
Viking 6-cylinder 425-H.P. gasoline engine. i 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant, Branch Office, 


1270 Niagara Street, Dept. C-1l 900 Chrysler Bldg., 
Buffalo, New York New York, N. Y. 























Typical of the ease with which you can convert to 
Hays Copper Services is the Lead to Copper change- 
over at the left. Here, Hays adapters convert from 
© TRAIGHT ADAPTER W. W. S., Increased I. P. or Listed I. P. Thread on the 
corporation and curb-stop to Double Seal or Radius 


Seal copper pipe connections. 





ae e Whatever service method you now use, you will find 

7 that Hays has mcde it easy and economical to replace 

°. END ADAPTER with permanent copper services. Hundreds of com- 
munities are making original installations and replace- 

® ments by the Hays Copper Service Method with a very 
had ° minimum expenditure for new equipment and fittings. 
Outline your requirements and Hays will show you 

hes nncaiiaiie how to save time and money and make your Main to 


Curb Service outlast the main. 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CoO., ERIE, PENNA. 


HAYS COPPER SERVICE METHOD 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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line meters are installed on all 

fre services or sprinkling ser- 
ind are read July 1 and January 1 
year. Public fire hydrants are 
hed and installed by the Water De- 
ent at no cost to the city. 

O. L. IsHam. 
Superintendent, Water Department 


Lower Miami and Claypool, Ariz. 


esent population 3,000 
ilation servec 2,400 
ver of active services 602 
“ meters 601 
“ hydrants None 

of water main 10.1 


Persons desiring service from the Citi- 
; Utilities Co. make application at the 
e of the company and establish credit 
, making a cash deposit of $5 for domes- 
service and not less than $10 for com- 
rcial service, these sums being equal to 
estimated payment for two monthly 
bills. Consumers whose accounts are not 
paid on or before the 10th of the month, 
for services rendered during the preced- 

« month, may after five days’ notice by 
the company be denied further service 
until the account has been paid in full, 
including a re-connection charge of $1.00 
per meter. 

The company at its own expense ex- 
tends its mains for new customers and 
nstalls that portion of the service pipe, 

meter boxes and connections, 
which the company owns, if such cost 
does not exceed two times the estimated 
annual gross revenue to be derived from 
the business. If such cost does exceed 
this sum, the applicant for the service 
must advance the estimated cost of con- 
struction. This amount is refunded on 
the basis of 15% of the gross revenues de- 
rived from the sale of water delivered 
through this extension until the entire 
amount of the deposit is refunded. The 
refund is made in February of each year, 
based on the revenues derived during the 
preceding calendar year. 


meters, 


The first schedule of water rates is for 
commercial and domestic 


use for gen- 
eral purposes, as follows: 
First 3,000 gals. per meter per 
month , $2.50 
Next 27,000 gals. per meter per 
month . 60 per 1,000 gals 
Next 70,000 gals. per meter per 
month 55 
Excess gals. per meter per month 50 
The minimum charge is $2.50 per 


meter per month. A discount of 10% is 
allowed if payment is made in full on or 
before the 10th day of the calendar month 
following that in which service was ren- 
dered, provided that all prior bills due 
the company have been paid. The com- 
pany also makes rebate or increase in the 
rate in accordance with the following 
paragraph in its rate schedule: 


Less the applicable proportionate part of any 
ecrease, or plus the applicable proportionate part 
f amy increase in taxes or governmental im- 
positions which are assessed on the basis of gross 
revenue of the company and/or the price or rev- 
nue from the water or service sold and/or the 
volume of water pumped or purchased for sale 

and/or sold hereunder, as may be effective 


December 1, 1937.” 


The rates for multi-dwelling or apart- 
ment-house service through one water 
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for 


meter are the same as for general com- 
mercial and domestic use, except that the 
minimum monthly charge is $2.50 for 
the first house or apartment, plus $1.00 
for each additional house or apartment 
served. This minimum charge entitles 
the consumer to use 3,000 gallons for the 
first $2.50 minimum, plus 1,650 gallons 
for each $1.00 of minimum charge in ex- 
cess of the first $2.50. These rates carry 
the same 10% discount. 

An optional large consumer water ser- 
vice is available to consumers guarantee- 


ing an annual metered use of 750,000 
gals. immediately adjacent to existing 
service mains. The rate for the first 
750,000 gals. per meter per year is 


$262.50, and the excess is billed at 35c 
per 1,000 gals. This also carries the same 
10% discount. These bills are payable 
in eleven installments of $21.88 and a 
final installment of $21.82, except if the 
actual monthly consumption of water, at 
35ec per 1,000 gals., should total more 
than $21.88, the additional water is billed 
at this rate. Similarly, large consumers 
taking more than 1,500,000 gals. are 
billed $375 for the first 1,500,000 gals. 
per meter per year, and $.25 per 1,000 








gals. The monthly installments are 
$31.25, except when the actual monthly 


consumption of water is greater than that 
amount, 

An optional domestic combination 
watering and household schedule is of- 
fered for domestic consumers for the 
months of June, July and August of each 
year, with a monthly minimum charge 
of $3.00 per meter, for which 5,000 gals. 
ot water is allowed. The rates are: 


First 30,000 gals $ .60 per 1,000 ga 
Next 70,000 “ 55 * : ' 
Iexcess of 100,000 gal 50 


{ combination watering and house 
hold available to 
multi-dwellings on one lot only. or to 
apartment-house owners where the ser- 
vice is rendered by the company through 
one water meter, and carrying a monthly 
minimum charge of $3.00 plus $1.00 pe 
month for each additional house or apart- 
ment for which water is allowed at the 
regular rate, is offered as follows: 


schedule owners ot 


First 30,000 gals $ 60 per 1,000 ga 
Next 70,000 * 55 
Exce of 100,000 * 50 

There are no hydrants connected to 


the company’s mains, as the mains are 
too small. There are 52 2” standpipes 
for fire service. 

Gerarp Fausert, 


Manager, Citizens Utilities Company, 
Miami, Ariz. 


Hammonton, N. J. 


Present population 7,700 
Population served 6,500 
Number of active services 500 

ms “ meters 1,500 

2 * hydrants 244 
Miles of water main 26.7 


All bills for water not paid within 30 
days after the date on which they are due, 
January 1 and July 1, have a delinquent 
charge of 15c for the first month and 1c 
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for each succeeding month After a rea 
sonable length of time the water supply is 
turned off and is not turned on again un- 
til the bill is paid in full, including a 
charge of $1.00 for turning off and on 
The meter rates for water consumed are: 


First 5,000 « ft coverin a Se annua 
consumption of 5,000 cu, ft.) rate per annu $15 a 
r 1,000 cu. ft. semi-annually 
Over 5,000 and not exceedin 10,000 « t 1 oO 
10,000 " - 20 000 s l 
20 000 100.000 l 
100,000 cu. ft st 


An annual rental charge for the meter 
furnished by the city is made as follows: 


The Water 
installs the 
which are 


Commission furnishes and 
meter at the following rates, 


subject to market changes: 


$17 5O 

‘ 1) (H) 

l 1) OO 

l eter, not installed 3 00 
installed 53 00 

r nstalled 65 OO 

nstalled 75.00 

If a service pipe must be installed in 


addition to the tap and meter, an extra 
charge is made. The cost of making the 
the main, furnishing the 
corporation cock, service pipe, curb-stop 
and stop-box, for various sizes of taps, is 
as follows: 


connection to 


tap $18.00 

l = 25 00 

] 00 
50 00 


\ permit for opening a county or state 
road must be applied for and paid for 
by the consumer. 

There is no charge for fire hydrants for 
public fire protection. 

GEORG! 


Superintendent 


W. Losey, 
Water Dey irtment 


Boonville, Mo. 


Present population 6,80 
Population served 6,500 
Number of active service 1,800 
* meter 1800) 
hydrant 156 
Miles of water main (approximate { 
rhe meter rates for Boonville are pay 
able at the end of each month, as follows: 
10.000 wa ed pert 4 10 per 1,000 
N 10,000 ) 
15.000 F 
50.000 0 
75.000 18 
200 O00 16 
4100 000 1 
MI tT 


Lith 


If payment is delinquent for 10 days, 
1 penalty of 10% of the bill is added 
and for further delay the Superintendent 
is required to cut off the supply of water 
until all delinquent charges and fees have 
been paid. These include a fee of 50c for 
turning on the water. A 
charged also for 
a meter, 


fee of 50e ts 


resetting or replacing 


) 
Persons desiring small quantities or 
water service for a short time. such as 
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— STREAMLINE — HARD — GOVT—TYPE M —! 


— MUELLER BRASS CO— PO| 


@ Note the great difference in 
appearance between the two sec- 
tions of pipe illustrated above.The 
STREAMLINE Copper Pipe (right- 
hand illustration) is much neater 
and compact in appearance. It 
actually appears smaller in diame- 
ter but the STREAMLINE Copper 
Pipe has as great, or greater in- 
ternal flow capacity than the 
threaded pipe. 


Piping systems connected by 
threaded fittings are weakest at 
the joint because the metal is cut 
away to fabricate the thread. This 
is a potential point for future break- 
age and leaks. 


In contrast to this copper pipe con- 
nected with STREAMLINE Fittings 
is actually strongest at the joint 
and is so constructed that its in- 
ternal diameter is uniform and 
smooth— much less chance for 
clogging and pressure loss. 
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REG, U.S. PAT. ornice 


= ome ol 
the building . . 


@ Copper has long been recognized as the most durable of metals 
for piping purposes. There are authentic cases on record where it 
has lasted for hundreds of years and, with the exception of a slight 
tarnish, just as serviceable as when first installed. 


Athough copper is not a cure-all for all water conditions—and there 
are certain sections in the country where its use is not recommended— 
it does fill the requirements for an all-purpose piping in the great mo- 
jority of cases, and in most instances is a far superior piping to install 


An efficient—and lastingly efficient plumbing or heating piping system 
is one of the most vitally important factors in any home, or in any 
building where a conducting system is required. It is the actual nerve 
center upon which the very livability of the dwelling depends — and 
this becomes more and more apparent after some years of service. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Fittings 
assures a piping installation that incorporates tremendous resistance 
to rust, clogging and vibration. More than that, its cost is little, if any 
higher than materials that corrode and leak aftera few years of service. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe conducts hot water quicker with less heat 
loss than ferrous piping. It requires less room to install, has no 


threaded joints to leak and is the best possible insurance against 
plumbing repair bills. Like all good things, STREAMLINE has many 
imitations but no equals. Specify genuine STREAMLINE. Insist upon 
its being used. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 





for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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THE 


actors. are required to install a metet 
pay the regular established rates. 
meter is owned by the Department, 
the user pays for the installation and 
val of the meter. 

a consumer doubts the accuracy of 
ter. he may request that it be tested. 
charge for tests for various sizes o! 
rs is as follows: 


to 1” meter $2 00 
7 “ » OO 

7 “ 7 50 
“ 10 00 

“ 15 00 


he entire cost of the test is borne by 
nsumer unless the meter is proved 


be registering incorrectly beyond 5 
1e correct amount, in which case the 

posit is refunded. When a meter is 

und to be not registering, the Superin 
tendent estimates the amount of wate 
ised from the date of the last reading 
ised upon the quantity usually 
sumed by the patron during a like period. 

Application for service is made in writ 

» and a cash deposit made varying from 
$2.50 to $20 to furnish the city adequate 
security and protection against loss. The 
service pipe from the water main is fur- 
nished and maintained at the expense of 
the property ownel and is installed by 
the Water Department from the 
main to the curb cock, including the ser 
vice box, the curb cock and the tapping 
of the water main. Meters must be in 
stalled under the supervision of the Wate 
Department, and the consumer must pro 
vide a suitable housing and is responsibl 


( 


| 


con 


wate! 


for any damage done to the meter caused 
hy extreme heat, cold or accident. If, 
however, the meter box is built by the 
Water Department. the consumer is not 
liable for such damage. and the meter is 
kept in repair at the expense of the Water 
Department. Meter boxes are installed 
by the Department for $8 each. 
Mayor C. Hacar. 

Boonville Water Department 


Superintendent 


Menominee. Mich. 


Present population 11,000 
Population served 11,000 
Number of active services 2,500 
y *“* meters. . 2,400 
; “ hydrants 319 
Miles of water main 40) 


All water rentals, whether flat or 
metered, are due and payable on the first 
of each quarter. Those not paid within 
10 days are considered delinquent, and 
on 10 days’ notice the water may be shut 
off; $1.00 is charged for turning on the 
water after a shut-off for non-payment of 
bills. 

The flat rates are $2.50 for four rooms 
or less, $2.75 for five rooms, $3.00 for six 
rooms, $3.50 for seven rooms, and $4.00 
for eight rooms; all charges being quar- 
terly. 

The meter rates are: 


First 500 cu. ft. or less... $2.50 
Next 500 “ * not exceeding 1,000 cu. ft s 00 
;: —- . = “ 1500 * < 3.25 
* a.) = S ae? * ,. 50 
All over 2,500 cu. ft. . eae » 4.00 


Water used in excess of 2.500 cu. ft. per 
month is charged the Ist of the following 
quarter at 15c for the first 100 cu. ft. and 

Ye per 100 cu. ft. for all additional. 


‘ oC 
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All bills unpaid 10 days after the date o! 
carry an additional 
of 25c. 

Applic ations tor water service 
at the Water Department office 
quire a full description of the 
to be supplied. 


issue collection fee 
are made 
and r 
premises 
After a payment of $3.00 
as a deposit to be applied on water set 
permit is issued and the Water 
Department taps the main and lays the 
pipe to the outside of the 
including a and box, 
pense to the applicant. except in the cas 
of temporary use of water. when the ex 


vice, a 


curb, 
without ex- 


service 


stop 


pense is paid by the applicant. Servic 
pipes from this point are laid by a 
licensed plumber. No service larger than 
6” is permitted 

Private fire billed at $60 
each, payable quarterly, and publie fir 
hydrants $50 annually 

Automatic sprinklers for fire protection 
ire billed at 4 Where 
turers desire fire protection 
the line is distinetly 
regular city water 
forbidden to make any 
the fire protection service except tor fire 
Al] openings on fre 
lines are sealed by the Water Department 
and a fine of $10 imposed if the Water 
Department is not notified immediately 


hydrants are 


each, manutac 
service and 
from. th 


plumbers ar 


separate 
-ervice, 
connections t 


protection, service 


when the seal is broken for anv other 
purpose than fire service 
S. J. Wituiams 
Superintendent, Water Departm 


Jeffersonville. Ind. 


Present popt tior 150K 
Population served 15.000 
Number ictive service 3.174 
meter 43: 
hydrant 216 
Miles of water main nknown 


The Public Service ( ompany serves 
Jeffersonville, Clarksville and Claysburg. 
with populations of 12.000, 2.500 


The rates for 


and 


500 respectively. water 


these three cities for residential service 
on a monthly basis are: 
I 1.0K | 
lto 3,999 cu t. ine ive s 4 
4000 “ 7.999 if 
8.000 * 11,999 * 1.80 
12,000 * 19.999 * « 1.50 
20,000 19.999 - * 1.2 
40.000 and over on 
The minimum monthly charge is 96¢ 
The residence, commercial and indus 


trial rates for the Jeffersonville Subur 
ban and New Albany Suburban services 
are: 
Per 1.000 Ft 

400 to 3,999 cu. ft. inclusive $2.70 
4,000 * 7,999 * 2.3625 
& OOO 7 ll ang ” . 2 025 
12,000 * 19.999 1. 6875 
20,000 * 39.999 3 1.35 
40,000 and over 1.0125 


The minimum monthly charge based 
on the size of the meter is: 

or s meter > a 

4 in 

Ted n 

14” Or 

2 en) 

4 1¢ ix 

ad 0.00 

6” . 410.00 


collection charge on all bills 
minimum for both tables of 
on the first $3.00 of 


The 
over the 
rates above is 10% 
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net billing. and 3 on the next $300.00 


of net billing, with a limit of $9.30 for 
the collection charge 


The commercial and industrial water 


rate for Jeffersonville is: 


First 400.004 t s 


Next 1 ti 


| 
protection mraay : 


\ flat rate tor fire 
available for commercial and industi 


Jeffersonville is fol 


walter services In 
lows: 
Fe ‘ 
ral pape < 
For et 
Fo r r 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
00 head — 
i nh ack ~ 
For fir t , 
eT t t 
1.000 head é 
Fo ich it ° 
Priva h 41¢ 
There fis no collect charge oa 
these fire protection rates A flat rate 
for muni palities only covering elf 
closing hydrants at street corners 
tablished at $2.0833 per month 
KF. A. SCHAEFER 
uy} jent, Gas ar Water D | 
Serv ( Jeffer | 
Borger, Texas 
nA : 


The water rates for both dome md 


idustrial classes of service are 


First 000 wa et nt $ 
sS (Mw) 
15.000 i 
All over 25,001 per ont 1 
Bills not paid in 10 days are subject to 





1 penalty of 10 and the minimum b 
ix $1.50 per month 

\ spec ial 
six months’ 
$5.00 per 10.000 gals per 
water over 10.000 gals 
at 35« per 1.000 gals 
penalty of 10° in 10 days. and the mu 
mum bill is $5.00 per month The term 
of the contract is for six months, start 


with the March billing 

\ second 
which has a contract length of five 
starting with the April billing, furnishes 
5.000 gals ot 
and all over 
per 1,000 gals 
per month, and the same penalty 

Under the 
company the 


esidential irrigation rate 


service furnishes water 
month, and all 
bills | 


This rate carries 


per montn ts 


residential irrigation rat 


mont 


water per month at 35.0 
5.000 gals. is billed at 4 
The minimum bill is $3.00 
ipplie 
rules and regulations of the 
customer furnishes his ow 
water service and pays the company $3.0I 


cost tl 


to cover the of tapping i@ mall 


The city 


pays $40 per year for ea 
fire hydrant plus a charge for all it 
used at 40c per 1.000 gals. There ! 
charge for automatic sprinkler othe 
than for the water used. I do not k 


of any such installations in town 
C. R. Berrien 


Srarict Engineer. P | 
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Sand eens Indicator in Action, showing 
and expansion. Note the dirt rising, and 
eck of e m ire iainst dicato hand 


Sand lisiaiaa’ Indicator 


The Simplex Sand Expansion Indi- 
cator fills a long-felt requirement by 
providing an accurate measuring de- 
vice whereby the degree of sand 
expansion required for optimum efhi- 
ciency in operation can be determined 
and maintained. 


Write for Bulletin No. 60. 


SIMPLEX 


VALVE & METER CO. 


6789 Upland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Measuring and controlling 


equipment for water, sew- investigations. 
age, power and industrial 
plants. Hydraulic specialties. 








Water flow and water waste 
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we “RAIN for the Asking” [°/ 


A catalog that explains in detail : / 

the various types of watering c - bat, ry 
equipment designed to keep your oe om 4 
parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your watering 
problems better at lower cost. A card or 
letter brings you the catalog and details 
of our service. No obligation. 

















The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 








ALL TYPES ROOT DRAGS. | 


BUCKETS, SCOOPS, 


etc. 


Send for 
Catalog 





Everything in Sewer Cleaning Equipment 


TURBINE SEWER MACHINE CO., INC. 


5210 W. State St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Ford YOKES 





Ford Yokes have been made for over twenty-five 
years and have features which make them pre- 
ferred in many hundreds of progressive waterworks. 
Let us give you further information about what 
Ford Yokes will do for you. 











ord Meter Box Cv. 


(44 SETTING AND TESTING 
EQUIPMENT FOR WATER METERS 


WABASH, IND., U.S.A. 





During May we hope you will remember to mention THe Amertcan Crry. 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 





Setback Lines in 
Oregon Municipalities 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Orderly and econom- 
ical development of streets in municipali- 
ties of Oregon has been made possible by 
the passage of an act authorizing cities 

towns to establish building setback 
lines for indeterminate periods. The act, 
introduced in the Fortieth Legislative As- 
sembly as House Bill 219 at the request 
of city planning interests in Portland, was 
signed by Governor Charles A. Sprague, 
March 13, 1939. The bill was strongly 
supported by the City Club of Portland. 

The act provides that the governing 
body of any incorporated city or town in 
Oregon may, under the exercise of its 
police power, establish or alter building 
setback lines on property adjoining any 
public way and may provide penalties for 
the unlawful disregard of such lines when 
established. 

Prior to the passage of the new law, 
municipalities could establish setback 
lines only under their power of con- 
demnation, which had been interpreted 
to mean that the city must condemn and 
pay for, within a reasonable time, the 
property necessary or convenient for the 
street widening. Such restrictions made 
rational city planning impossible, since 
no city could afford to pay for all the 
property needed in a long-term program 
of street improvement at the time a plan 
was adopted. 

The new law further provides that ex- 


isting buildings need not be torn down 
at the time the setback line is established. 
Power of eminent domain is exercised, 
existing buildings are torn down, and 
damages paid only when the actual street 
widening occurs. 

While the new law was being consid 
ered by the Legislature, Portland on Feb 
ruary 25 took its first major step in 25 
years toward adopting a master street 
plan by designating some 21] major traffic 
arteries as the official master plan. Un 
der the new state setback law, the City 
Council will next consider the establish 
ment of setback lines on the streets 
named in the master plan, and then pro 
ceed to add streets to the plan as sur- 
veys by its Bureau of Traffic Engineering 
indicate need for more traffic arteries 

C. HERALD CAMPBELL, 
Executive Secretary, The City Club 
of Portland. 


Bypass and Shuttle Routes 
Planned, Harrisburg Area 


Harrispurc, Pa.—We have been ac- 
customed to thinking of the normal high- 
way pattern within a metropolitan area 
as comprising a group of roads which 
radiate out from the center of urban de- 
velopment, with perhaps one or more by- 
pass roads as incidental appendages 
along the outskirts. Thus all, or most, 
through traffic tends to be directed into 
the heart of a city and out again, con- 
tributing its share to downtown conges- 
tion, its own continuous progress having 
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SELECTED AS PART OF AW ULTIMATE 
MASTER PLAN FOR A SYSTEM OF 
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been considerably delayed. Is it not 
more logical to think of a system of by 
passes, skirting a metropolis, as forming 
essential parts of the primary highway 
system, with other routes to and through 
the heart of the city as connecting links, 
and to give them route designations a 
cordingly? 

In accordance with this view, the 


Har- 


risburg Area Regional Planning Com- 
mittee has worked out a tentative plan 
for future reroutings of the six U. S 
highways in the metropolitan district. 
Noted also are what might be called 
shuttle routes, serving both to intercon 


nect the bypassing highways, and to pro 
vide connections between them and the 
urban and suburban centers. Some of 
these highways are existing; others, pro- 
posed. Naturally, it will take years, and 
a considerable expenditure of funds, to 
complete the whole system of relocated 
routes, but the important thing is to rec 
ognize the principle involved and to have 
a master plan agreed on as a working 
basis. 

In general, bypassing of the city and 
its suburbs has been aimed at by seeking 
undeveloped locations along the river 
banks, or through uplands outside urban 
development. In one case, however, in 
volving relocation of U. S. 322 and 422, 
the route proposed calls for an elevated 
structure along the concreted channel of 
Paxton Creek, through the heart of Har- 
risburg for two miles, and then on grade 
again, along the route of the old Susque 
hanna Canal to a junction with the River 
Road, which now carries five U. S. routes. 
Two of the latter, U. S. 11 and 15, will 
be relocated along the west shore of the 
river after completion of improvements 
now pending. 

With a metropolitan population in 
1930 of 162,000, giving it a rank of 67th 
among 96 metropolitan districts in the 
United States, Harrisburg was 19th as 
regards the number of its adjacent in 
corporated communities. There are at 
least 75 agencies, local, state, and Fed 
eral, which are in some way involved in 
matters pertaining to planning. What 
ever advantages there may be in the re 
tention of separate community iden 
tities within a metropolitan area, there 
can be no question as to the necessity of 
unanimity in the planning of the whole 
urban constellation. The Harrisburg 
Area Regional Planning Committee was 
organized in June, 1938, by a group of 
public-spirited citizens who recognized 
the urgent need of coordinated planning 
for their locality. Working with them 
consultants as needed, and a resi 
dent regional planner. It is hoped that 
accomplishments of the Committee over. 
a reasonable length of time, as to both 


— 


are 
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No other hydrant stem is built q. ¢ 
like the Mathews stem. As a res 
no other hydrant performs quite «o 
well as the Modernized Mathes. 

Start at the top. Note that when 


you operate a Mathews, you don't 
‘ even touch its stem. An easily re- 
placeable, waterproof shield opera- 


ting nut takes all wrench wear. 


—_—— . 


The internal bronze revolving nut 





turns with the operating nut, but the 


= . . 
stem does not turn. It simply moves 
q | fe down or up as the operating nut 
i revolves. 


Now notice the bronze stop nut 
at the base of the thread. It stops 


. downward travel of the hydrant stem 

W | | before its lower end strikes the bot- 

4 tom of the elbow. This prevents 

1 buckling of the stem if excessive 
pressure is applied. 

Next comes the stuffing box. Notice 

| its simplicity — screw type — easily 

{| S adjusted—no bolts to rust or break. 

The stem is bronzebushed to prevent 

wear on the packing. Water does 





not pass this point to freeze or rust 
the operating threads. 
Now down fo the main valve. The 


stem moves this valve down against 







the water pressure to open, and up 


with the pressure to close. If the 


hydrant is smashed above ground, 
p water pressure keeps it closed, to 
Fy prevent flooding and consequent 


damage. 
Finally, a bronze cap nut protects 
the end of this genuine wrought iron 


: mn , stem from rust and corrosion. 
; Long-lived, free from strain, easy 
; ' to operate—yet completely and 
tenance expense, 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R.D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 


easily removable along with a!l 

other operating parts as a unit. 
Specify Mathews. It has built-in 

protection against failure and main- 
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EXISTING U.S.ROUTES---- 
RELOCATED U.S.ROUTES~------ 
RETAINED U.S.ROUTES------ 
PROPOSED CONNECTING ROUTES - - 
EXISTING U.S.ROUTES RETAINED - 


AS CONNECTING ROUTES 
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correlation and initiation of planning 
problems, may be sufficiently impressive 
to convince the various communities and 
political units within the Area that a 


™, pa" PROPOSED __ 
\ XJ » ALTERNATIVES 
\ Aig SP RE 
‘ 
TRAFFIC ROUTES IN THE HARRISBURG AREA 


official 
is essential. 


permanent 
Commission 


MALCOLM 
Reg 


> 
Region: 


il Planning 


H. DILL, 


onal Planner 


Would You Make a Good Policeman? 


HE Police Manual of the Chicago 
Park District stresses the impor- 
tance not only of alert action, but of 
ilways explaining to the suspect or the 
public what the action means. In like 
manner, when the Manual instructs the 
officers, it gives explanations. 
Personal appearance and 
snappy-looking uniforms are powerful 
factors not only in expressing morale 
it in maintaining it and influencing con- 
ict. Another factor is the relative es- 
teem in which the uniform is held by the 
vil population. Show by the manner in 
hich you wear the uniform that you are 
proud of it and all that it signifies. 
The greatest asset of a police force is 
it the buildings or the motor vehicles, 
the personnel. Personality, brains 
d ability have made possible the suec- 
ss of police business and the elevation 
the force. 
Courtesy is a quality that costs noth- 
g and is usually returned. Therefore, 
irtesy and tactfulness in approaching 
ople, and consideration of personal 
ghts. will insure better service to the 


well-fitting, 


p iblic ° 


Grade yourself, and have two other pet 


sons grade you by following 


ties, and see if you rate 65 pe 


l Pleas 


ng per na ip] if 1 
2 Ple ising facial expression 
Stead y 
} Steady v 
? Steady p 
f Courtesy and friendlin 
Tact 1d diplomacy 
Int Lf mniversati 
9. Open-mindedness 
10. Concentration 
1] Interest n | ople 
12. Observation 


13. Complimentary attitude 


14. Confidence and convictior 

15 Dev I-ion 

16. Responsibility and dependab 
17 Self-control 

18. Sincerity 


19. Enthusiasm 
20. Optimism and cheer 
Total 
Divide total by 20 
The 


factors used in 


determining 
efiicieney of a policeman are as follows: 


the 20 quali- 


r cent 
Per ( 


the 













lhiget in Ue | z 
urt 

D Gene ra i iz { lividu wh 
ut wi alert and t v 
ure 

k E fh wy {f pa t \ 
porting matters i mportance 
partments, such as broken pay 
lamp outages 

I Punctuality 

4 Discipline 

H Reporting { ispect 
lerly houses and 


Letters to the Editor 


Correction in Report on 
l'yphoid in Indiana 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 
| have 


your report of Indiana’s Mayfair Chateau 


read with considerable interest 
typhoid outbreak of 1938 which appears 
March Dias 
While your general 
outbreak are 


which 


on page 11 of the issue of 
AMERICAN CrITy 

comments on this 
details 
paragraph are in 


' 


erroneous to 


correct 
some of the 
last 
ciently 


appear in the 
suth 
correction | 


my opinion 
merit 
statements tha 
thal 


sewer Wa- 


refer particularly to the 
the sewer was 5 feet from the 
the Inn closed, that the 
repaired, the well sampled, and upon a 


well 


Wwa- 


showing of safe water the Inn was per 
mitted to reopen. 
This outbreak was called to our atte: 


tion on the 28th of April by the local 
health officer. His investigations had led 
him to suspect the well, and he had or 
dered the restaurant to cease using water 
produced by this well before calling the 


outbreak Phe 


ment immediately complied with his o1 


to our attention, manage 


ders Subsequent investigation by our 


engineers showed that a 2-inch well which 
deep-well pump 
+t 


the establishment 


equipped with a 


was 


water tor 


supplic d 


This well was finished in a pit, although 


the pump was located at ground eleva 


tion. The building sewer, which was « 
structed of vitrified tile with cemented 
joints, passed within 2 feet of the walls 


It is known that the well 
pit was subject to flooding, and rainfall 
indicate it was probably flooded 


ol April 1, 1938 It was 


of this well pit 


records 


demonstrated 


by the use of fluorescein that leakage 
from the sewer entered the pit and that 
the pit contents could be drewn into 1 
dis harge pipe through the mechanisn 
which injected air into the dischar 
line 

Inasmuch as the Inn was serving pota 


| he time we be 


ble water at 


if) Our 


I 
vestigations, it 


was hevel closed. How 
ever. the existing toilet rooms and_ the 
sewer, septic tank and absorption system 


ere all abandoned and removed and 
new system constructed in an area wl 
was well isolated from the water 

The 


ground 


was extended above 


well pit filled ind 


we 1] Ca-ing 
ind 
tamped. As an 
rination facilities were provided. In ad 
dition to this, chloride of 
generously in the 
old 


1 earlier 


idded precaution, ¢ ile 


lime was Us 
trench which had 


tained the 


As state 


sewer! 


I believe your art le 
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1. Clean the 2. Measure the 
flange. diameter. 


TAKING THE BAN G 


OUT OF MANHOLE COVERS WITH 


TAPAX 


Quick - Easy - Lasting 


TAPAX is the surest relief from 
rattling, banging manhole covers and 
offers you the simplest solution for 
noisy covers at a cost of compara- 
tively a few cents an application. 
TAPAX is a resilient cushioned com- 
position of asbestos and bronze, 
shipped in convenient reels. It will 
“stay put" for years. Ask for sample. 


TAPAX MFG. CO 


MAMARONECK 








3. Cut length of 
TAPAX needed. 






V = 





G 
4. Form it with 
hands 





i 





eo ig 


5. Pat TAPAX— 
sticky side down 
—on flange. Re- 
place cover. 


LET US SEND 
YOU A TRIAL 
ORDER REEL. 


-, INC. 
NEW YORK 




















! 
offer very 
i - eadva age ' 
n both design and | 
workmanshiry They ; 
hav been develope d 
ove 8 yea of ex = 
I he hig 
t f efficie 
y H ireds hav ; ; 
t rected and a ‘ 
giving } fect, uni 
ipted vie 4 = 
v y of tl | 
¢ try 
ry 
efpa m1 
he id 
per 2 
oir 
Me « r 
men 








We also specialize 
Boilers, Kiers 

c . Tanks, Stand 
Smoke Stacks 

( whe mical Vessels, Oi 
La iks, Air Receivers 

ded Pipes and 
Tan ks Monel Tanks 

les, Storage Bins 

nd ther forms of 


sioal "siete construc 
on 


Let us uote 
prices n tanks, 
towers or ther 
steel products 
Write for 
“Tank Talk’’ 
No. 6-A 


Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN 


GEORGIA 


Mention Tae AMERICAN 





Los Angeles Park Dept. now 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROL; 
LEVEL IN STORAGE TANK 


two miles from pumps 


Watching the water level in a distant storage tank a 
automatically holding this level always between the s 
high and low limits is a job which the Park Departm: 
of the City of Los Angeles is now successfully doing 
means of a Bristol’s Metameter. 

The installation consists of the transmitter at the st 
age tank which transmits continuously, accurately, 
stantly water level readings to the receiver located 
the pumping station two miles awa 
This receiver records every change 
level. It also controls the pump mot 


For installation details and further 


a information, write for Bulletin 51-5S 


AOC MARK REG. U.S. PAT 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 














The Standard 


for more than 


50 Years 


Automatic Pressure 
Control Valves 


* 
Feed Water Filters 








* 
Hydraulic Engines 
* 


Portable F're Hydrants 
* 


Hydraulic Booster Pumps 
ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 
TROY 





ARCHIBALD 
STREET 

















Criry—it helps. 
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suld be corrected, since it leaves the ae —y 1— = 
pression that the sewer was permitted | 
remain in service after repair and that | 
thing was done to the well pit. Public 
Ith engineers in general do not ap- 


Cait 





4 rove well pits nor do they condone sew- 

3b rs near a water-supply well. | 
; B. A. Poo.e, 
f Chief Engineer, Indiana State Bureau of 


Sanitary Engineering. 


Repairs and Demolition o/ 
Substandard Housing 
in Toronto 


lo the Editor of THE AMERICAN City: 

Apropos of an item entitled “When is ‘iin ae ae ] 
Housing Unfit or Substandard?” on page | 
56 of the January issue of THE AMERICAN 





| 
3 
. City, I enclose a copy of Toronto Re- | 
habilitation By-law No. 14466, which was | 
; passed in February, 1936, and a memo- | | 
randum showing what has been accom- | 
plished to date. | R | 
The by-law is administered by a com- | 
mittee of six heads of departments termed 
Housing Inspectors. These employ a 
number of field inspectors, office help, 
etc.. who are making a systematic in- | 
| i 


spection of what appear to be the sub 
standard areas in the city. 
We have inspected nearly 8,000 build 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
( 


ings to date, a great number of which ‘——— . eee ae 
have now been made to conform at com- rHE TORONTO REHABILITATION BY-LAW 


: paratively smal] expense, which has been 


ee eee Recent City Manager Appointments 


The work that is done is calculated to 





give these buildings a further fifteen or ae r. ADAMS, former Manager of Presque Walter F. Johnson, City Engineer, has been ay | 
twenty vears of useful life. Isle, Maine, from 1933 to 1935, has been ap pointed first City Manager of Abilene, Kans 
SAL pointed City Manager of Ellsworth, Maine, to G. Clifford Barlow -has replaced George Kelly 
PROGRESS REPORT—BY-LAW 14466 succeed Melvin F. McFarland is City Manager of Warrenton, Ore | 
Tammie Ont. Brian Brannon has been appointed City Man W. M. Healy, former Manager of Lar, Fla | 
Respecting a Standard of Housing in the City “&* of Troy and North Troy, Vt., to succeed and Logan, W. Va., has been appointed first 
of Toronto John ¢ ampbell. Man iger f Welch, W Va } 
Operation to Robert Baumberger, a student of public ad Koy R. Hislop has been appointed City M 
Dec, 31,1938 ministration from the University of Cincinnati, ager of Phoenix, Ariz., to succeed M. L. Wh 
31 Months has been appointed first City Manager of Castle J. N. Neelly has replaced Fred R. Williar 
Police Court action taken against ton, Vt. City Manager of Pawhuska, Okla | 
bag oe: and tenants... te eeeeee 460 M. C. Baker has been appointed City Manager Alfred McDonald, Park Superintendent, |} 
pone te teeeees . tates 25 of Lake Worth, Fla., to succeed C. A. McClain, been appointed City Manager of Wichita, Kar 
Service i ae ° who resigned because of ill health. to succeed Bert C. Wells, who resigned on Ay 
Dwellings found overcrowded. ...... 145 James M. Buckles has succeeded Edward New. after 12 years of service 
Dwellings in which overcrowding has ton as City Manager of Kissimmee, Fla. William R. Woodbury, City Manager of Alta 
Ree ieee ee 142 W. E. Brackett, City Manager of Middlebury, vista, Va., has been appointed first City Manager 
' Premises inspected to date..... ; 7,607 Vt.. and former Manager of Washburn and Oak- of Harrisonburg, Va 
‘ Owners notified to make repairs..... 6,328 land, Maine, has been appointed first City Man S. H. Hampton, of the Flint Engineering D: 
Peis Sead vetegee cig «Tne of Hoton, Maan periment has been appoimted Gt City Manag 
. saa exceptions ee _ 3.997 L. E. Griggs has been appointed Town Manager ©! Davison, Mich 
i Premises on which work is proceeding 1,754 of Hardwick, Vt.; L. S. Robie bas been appointed CLARENCE E. Ruipwey, 
Premises on which work is completed 2,474 Village Manager of Hardwick, to sncceed ire Director, International City Mana 
Dwellings demolished .............. 631 Fuller, who previously held both positions Association 
Sheds demolished ............ ain 802 
; Approximate cost of work done...... $850,006 TI \ e 6 \ 
E Loans sanctioned by City Council... 42 2€ | lunicipal Bond i larket 
E —— _ ae ae 15 
otal amo o oans sancti “ ° : 
: Total sore _ — poor as Recent sales of new issues from April numbers of The Bond Buyer 
Summonses withdrawn or cases ad- Amount sorrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
journed as work was started or $220,000 Fairfield, Conn., New Fiscal Year, Series 
premises vacated .............. 293 of 1939 : : 1.25 1-10 Ser 1.23 
... are 166 130,000 North Adams, Mass., Schoo 1.75 10 Avg Le 
New buildings erected on sites made ae 7 es chcagg Poa: “ 1.70 .66 Avg 1.65 
, @ ame . = P : oN, vast artiord, Conn., ood (Contr 2 , 58 vo 
; vacant by enforcement by By-law: 600,369 Springfield, Ohio, Water-Works Mort on , 
_ — P P zage Revenue ie , 2.25 , ; » 
It is anticipated that the inspection of 1.114.000 Hedeon Co. N. 5 Meta? Win 275 — rt = 
areas will be continued for some years 200,000 Johnstown, Pa., Sanitary Sewer 3.25 6 Avg. 3.02 
yet. 186,000 a ., ~ J.. Power i int 3.5 1] Avg ry 
‘ 234,000 iddlesboro, y.. Sewer Revenue 4 20.5 
T. D. LeMay, 104,000 Wildwood Crest, N. J., General Refund- % ; 
Commissioner of City Planning. EP axwess t 13.33 Avg 4.3 

















WITH LEAST POSSIBLE SHOCK 





When fully opened, face of 
gate lies directly against 
front of hydrant barrel 
protecting gate ring from 
injury and allowing unob- 
structed flow of water. 





A hydrant must have the capacity 
to provide quick water. The best 
hydrant does so with /east possible 
shock through use of slide gate princi 
ple gradually but rapidly releasing 
the stream to full force. In closing, 
water hammer is eliminated 

The best hydrant is also properly 
drained at lowest point; it will not 
flood when broken, because the gate 
s wedge-locked; it is easi/y inspected 
and serviced without unscrewing 
anything below the ground level. 

Only the slide gate principle pro 
vides all these 
principle, developed and _ perfected 


advantages. This 


by Ludlow, has been the universally 
accepted construction in all water 
works valves for nearly three 
quarters of a century. It like- 
wise insures complete secur- 
ity in fire hydrants. 

Information free on request. 
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Ve 
| a ay 


PROVIDES S3 moot ; 
Positive Operation 


A valve must be so constructed as 
to allow smooth opening and closing 
with the least possible effort. To guar- 
antee this effect, the best valve posi- 
tions gates directly opposite ports 
before wedging, and entirely un- 
wedges the gates before raising them. 

The best valve also cleans itself, 
allows ready replacement of parts 
through ample tolerances, and guar- 
antees positive closure with self- 
releasing 30° angle wedges, and flex- 
ible-action gates self-adjusting to 
seats. 

Only the parallel seat, double 
wedge type slide gate valve provides 
all these essential benefits. This prin- 
ciple, developed and perfected by 
Ludlow, has been the universally 
accepted construction in all water 
works valves for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century. 

Information free on request. 


‘LUEtOW 


VALV 
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Delay of wedging action 
until gates are opposite 
ports guarantees minimum 
wear of the rings and long, 
positive service. 


PRINCIPLE 
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SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 





The REGULAR, a light rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 





CITY OFFICIALS! 


CLEAN UP!! - - - - PAINT UP!! 
Use wane, ENAMEL 


\ vy Water and d-Proof Coating dining 


CONCRETI ind STEEL nde and itdoor 
‘ ng yp Ss, waterworks and ewage plants 


Wide choice , Write for 
of colors details 


ee 


in INERTOL Product for every purpose 


INERTOL COMPANY, INC. 
40! Broadway, New York 64 So. Park, San Francisco 





are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un. 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes 


Sif 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 





The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 






























PIPE 
FORMS 


UT 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with Quinn 
Pipe Forms. Quinn Pipe Forms can be 
handied by less experienced labor and 
produce uniform concrete pipe of highest 
quality. The recognized standard of all 
concrete pipe. 








CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Built to give more years of service—sizes 
for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 inches 
—tongue and groove or bell end pipe— 
any length Backed by years of service 
in the hands of contractors, municipal de- 
partments and pipe manufacturers. 

















CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Meet the demand for low cost equipment 
that produces a uniform quality of pipe 
in smaller amounts. Complete in every 
way Stands up on any job. Same sizes 
as “Heavy Duty,” from 12 to 84 inches— 
any length. 
WRITE TODAY 

Get complete information on prices and 
Special Construction features of Quinn 
Pipe Forms. Give us size of job for esti- 
mate on your pipe form needs. 

Also manufacturers of concrete pipe ma- 
chines for making pipe by machine process, 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 


1623 Twelfth St. 





Boone, Iowa 





Cast Iron Pipe 


PLAIN CAST OR 
SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 





Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials, Threaded End 
Pipe. 
Size 2 to 84-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 











Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
11 Broadway, New York City 





Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JA TAR & ASPHALT 
HEATING KETTLES 


Style “J” 60-75 > 
arning ket- 


d today for our complete catalog. 
4000 North io St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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Traffic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 
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Correcting Los Angeles ‘Traltic 
Snarls | 


By E. B 


FWiHE Los Angeles Metropolitan Area 
includes 43 incorporated cities ly 
ing between the Pacific Ocean and 

San Gabriel Mountains, and at on 
nt is only 20 miles wide. Through 
stricture the majority of 


passes 






of 


¥ 


TRAFFIC 
Off-street parking facilities provided by stores outside the 


Upper left 
Channelizing islands at intersections is one 


business street. 


iLEFFERTS 


Automobile Club of Southern C 


alifornia, los Angeles, Calil 

north- and south-bound traft destine 

for points throughout the state. In this 
area reside nearly 2°4 million people 
with one automobile for every 2.8 per 
sons—the most densely motorized area 
n the world 


ACTION IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF LOS 
entral business district apparently 
means of controlling traftx Lower left—Comp phot 
Lower right—A grade separation is planned at this cong 


Faton. William G. Eliot, IL, James R. Guthrie, 
Matsor R bert \ Mit hell lohn B Moriarty. 
Pedestrians in these Mi ropolita 
Area municipalities are famou I 
observance of trafhe nals ‘ 
esult that the ratio of pedestrians k d 
» the total number of pers kille 
trafic is notably lower than 
ties with about the same population 
Utilization of pedestrian subways under 
eavily traveled arteries for the pro 
f school childre il og 
zed as a tactor th low ra rf 
pedestrial leat l m 
irea 
In general, the trafhi accident prot 
lem in Los Angeles City and other cities 
n the Metropolitan Area much th 
same as that existing thro ut the 
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Says George R. Young, Villa; 
Manager, Village of Glencoe, IIlinoi 
March 7, 1939 
“You will be interested in our s 
cessful use of HTH on our L; | 
















MATHIESON CHLORINE 


FOR SAFE DRINKING WATER 


HTH is a dry, free-flowing chlorine carrier. 
70% of its weight is chlorine available for kill- 
ing bacteria and destroying odors and other 
objectionable contamination. Its germ- killing 
power is released rapidly, uniformly — requires 
no bulky equipment, no specially expert or ex- 
perienced operator. Best of all HTH really does 


the job. 


Glencoe is only one of the many villages, towns 


THE Mathieson Alkali Works (inc) 


were involved: foot infections fr 

era the bacteria in the sand, and ins 

..-HTH was tried, using a 2% so 

tion. We were able with this soluti 
sprayed on the sand to reduce tl 

fly egg count from 800 per squa: 
inch to almost none. We eliminat 
bacteria and foot infection con 
pletely, so far as we were able | 


Michigan Beach... Two proble | 
| 


determine. We feel that the add« 
satisfaction and confidence inspir 
in our Glencoe residents who us 
the beach was well worth while . 

In the past ten years we have e: 
joyed excellent service from y« 
company.” 








® Municipal Bathing Beach 
Glencoe, Illinois 


@ Filtration Plant 
Glencoe, Illinois W aterwork 


\ 4 / 
i 
i 


and great cities throughout the country that have 
found in HTH and Mathieson Chlorine the ideal 
solution of the problem of water purification, 
sewage treatment, beach and pool sanitation. 


Mathieson Chlorine means a pure, dependable 
product — safe, trouble-free containers and 
valves — prompt delivery service. In addition 
you have available the full cooperation o! 
Mathieson’s expert technical staff. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N 


LIQUID CHLORINE... HTH SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA. 


BLEACHING POWDER . BICARBONATE OF SODA...AMMONIA, 


ANHYDROUS and AQUA... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI)... DRY ICE... LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE... GYPSUM PRODUCTS 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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try. and is being controlled as far as primarily to the congestion of traffic with provide grade separations at relat 
j sible by signs, signals and markings. many attendant annoyances. hazards. and Jow cost 

a nalvses of trafic deaths reveal that a economic losses. The need for greater In densely built-up business dist 

} rprisingly large percentage of the traf- street space for moving traffic is appar it is planned to acquire rights-ol-way 

} deaths occur on a small percentage ent. Acquisition of property to allow or near the middle of the block. M 

F the total mileage of streets and high- widening of streets in densely built-up way buildings are proposed on ul 

iys. In the city, for example. 38 per business districts is of course prohibi- to serve retail business and prov 
nt of the total deaths, 202 lost lives in tive financially. parking and office spa 
year. occurred on only 125 miles of Utilization of planes other than the <vstem trafic on th n wal “ | 
eets and highways. Marked progress surface plane for passage iffic is pass above surface streets 
in be made by focusing attention and submitted as the only other method o structures connecting motorway 
rective action on this proportionately providing additional ways for traffic i neg Transfer from tl motorw 
il] mileage. The unusually good acx heavily built-up areas The pla ibove surface street would provid 
nt history of thoroughfares on which the surface has been found more satis vel terval 
wrdinated traffic-signal systems have factory. A network of thoroughfares | irvev conclude ' en 
en established. and which have better called “motorwavs” has beer proposed iv svstem wil 1 grea ly 
in average street illumination. has for the Metropolitan Area of Le Ang isiness dist is well ea 
wwn forcefully the necessity for equip les These thoroughfares are to have perty | n additior , 
other streets and highways with right-of-way of 360 feet through res eff cv of the a | 
ese trafic regulatory and safety d dence districts and 100 feet in busines built-up are A mn k noto! 
es. districts \ dividing strip. presenting se! o the tire al | \ 
The effect of increasing congestion on physical barrier between streams of traf t is believed. will thy 
itomobile transportation was measured fic traveling in opposite directions. is st of moto icle t i 
iring the course of a recent survey by recommended throughout the length of vill enhanes fhi " | i 
etermining the time required to drive the motorways All crossings at grad flected through reduet | 
m one point in the area to other points, are to be eliminated. with cross street lowe tra portal i 
d the results were compared with carried either under or over the motor nmoditic ed wit 
vecks made between the same points in way. At intersections of motorways. itlated ompensal 
1930. This study revealed that mounting of motorway with major streets. clover neasure for the relatively 
ongestion, from the standpoint of time. leaf grade separations are planned e motorway syste 
: slowly but steadily is pushing the var which provide for a transfer of trafh "ip? ruction now is progre 
is communities farther and farther from one street to another by right tur roadway extending between Los A 
ipart. Decentralization of the concen- only. In outlying areas the motorway d Pasadena utilizing a di 
trated business district apparently is o« will be constructed on the surface. and made po et igh flood-cor 
curring in the city, and those study advantage will be taken of topographical complishm«e that will rod 
ing the subject believe this Is due conditions and features of the lar | les « ! motorway 
Viotor-Vehicle | i bated 
Motor-V ehicle Inspection Lebatec 
By R. W. TUPPER 
American Automobile Association 
" “HE question, “Is compulsory periodic that ve hie le : he equippe d with prope ? mnt vu i fatal j 
inspection worth the trouble and the brakes, lights. windshield wipers, and New Jersey have been reduced by 3 
cost?” was debated at the annual meeting on. and that periodic inspection is neces cent i¢ 1d fo say this reduct 
of the American Automobile Association. sary if these regulations are to be e1 due to inspection would be folly 
Presenting opposite viewpoints on the forced. Industrial accident prevention credit for this reducti Y gs 1 

q question were Dr. H. C. Dickinson, Chief he said, is due in large part to the careful who have caused i operator 

: of the Heat and Power Division of the inspection of machinery, and if stationary motor vehicles. Hf. thr ns] 
National Bureau of Standards. and Wil- machinery requires inspection, surely they have been made more safety-minde 
liam J. Dearden, Deputy Commissioner there should be inspection of moving ma- then, of course. we know that all ot 
of Motor Vehicles of New Jersey. chines that pass each other within a few safety education has bee i contril 

) Dr. Dickinson went at some length inches or feet at speeds from 40 to 50 faetor There is one particular tyy 

; into the amount of cost and trouble that miles an hour accident, however, that we feel 

i is involved in inspection. — rhe trouble ee ee oe eee partic ularly credit to the inspect 
can be estimated with certainty.” he said. = i by the moter vehicles Rejections becauss 

“For the twenty-five million cars there la whet mage pare eg dR fective lights have been ere 

: . enn: . . arge number of rejections at Inspection : . 

: will be fifty million individual inspections cations because of faulty brakes. lights. rections have been made. Pedest 
each requiring the owner to meet some 4, other yital parts. Mr. Dearden said iecidents have been reduced 
sort of a schedule or wait his turn at an «. 9 cent, and we feel we can claim 

; preci pee ; “nage In some cases it is pure neglect.” he aT Ha ee ge ee ay Socal oe 

t magocen tation. How much time a stated, “but in the majority of cases it . 
this take? Probably one hour might be a te we _1 tions on automobiles 

. vecause the owner is not tamilliar enough “Dp 1, - 

good guess at the time wasted by the aver- with the mechanical parts of his car to Results of inspectio ‘ eibeaeos 
age owner In meeting an Inspection 8P- Lnow whether they are becoming mechan mipensate tor the he e and l 

i pointment. On this basis the total time all teil spection of automobils 
lost by all the drivers in the process will nd necessary step 

q be fifty million hours.” He presented He declared that in order to be worth tratior 
figures giving a comparison between the trouble and cost, inspection must be 

7 states having inspection and states with- properly administered so as to avoid un ‘ . 7 

E cut inspection as to accidents which due annoyance or delay. “We have thou- see articles on Progressive 

i might be prevented by inspection. The sands of letters in our file.” he reported, Signal Systems—and Pedes 
records for the inspection and the non- “commending us upon the service being trian Observance — and the 
inspection states were practically the rendered by our stations, and particularly list of Parking-Meter Cities 


same, 
Arguing for inspection, Mr. Dearden 
pointed out that the traffic laws require 


polite 
stations 


the conscientious, pleasant and 
manner in which the men at the 


have handled their jobs.” 
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Sunken concrete slab is raised to correct grade Increase the life of concrete slab by the Mud-Jack 
by the Mud-Jack Method — preventing breakage Method. Write for information about economical 


of the slab and eliminating reconstruction costs. maintenance of curb, gutter, and sidewalk slab. 


KOEHRING (COMPANY 


Draglines - Dumptors.- Mud-Jacks 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. wvy © ee ks ee ee ee 


TWO ECONOMY TOOLS FOR THE WATER WORKS FIELD 





SMITH VALVE 
INSERTING MACHIWN E—makes it a quick and easy job to insert valves 
in water pipe, from 3-in. to 30-in. without shutting off service or even lowering pres- 
sure. And, a man doesn't have to be an expert to make quick, sure jobs with it. 


SMITH TAPPING 


M AC HIN E—One of the most popular tools in use by water works men. 
It is a marvel in simplifying tapping jobs and it is made in several models to meet 
practically every requirement and condition of service. Specify SMITH Tapping 
sleeves and valves for all types of pressure taps. 










{ Symbol of Quality One of several types of our Smith Valve Inserting Machine Showing 
Since 1889 very efficient Tapping Machines. Valve Inside Housing in Place on Pipe 


THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Wm, Oliver Bldg. 1013 S. Western Life Bldg. 2799 Piedmont Ave. 315 N. Crescent St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas Berkeley, Calif. Flandreau, S. D. 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 





ning for Large Scale 
lousing in Restricted 
osidential Areas 


~ROWING demands for methods to 
\ I permit development of large-scale 
ising projects within single-residence 
as are challenging attention of many 
plan commissions, the American 5o 

ty of Planning Officials said recently. 

e projects include apartment houses 
nd group houses of two or more family 


sit 
t 


Projects of this type have been barred 
from single-residence zones in the past 
hecause they usually disturbed zone uni- 
formity. They frequently tower above 
neighboring homes, or lack yards and 
parking areas. Demands for their de- 
velopment increase, however, as the short- 
age of proper housing facilities becomes 
more acute. 

Planning officials of several cities, be- 
lieving that with proper restrictions such 
developments may be a credit to any resi- 
dence zone, have cooperated with spon- 
sors of the projects, the Society reported. 
The planning commissions have estab- 
lished standards of architecture and de- 
sign which are acceptable under zoning 
regulations. The Chatham Village proj- 
ect in Pittsburgh, Pa., and similar de- 
velopments in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C., are examples of such proj- 
ects, the Society said. 

Spokane, Wash., when considering ap- 
plications for large-scale projects, re- 
quires that the applicant file with the 
Plan Commission his architectural plans, 
showing in detail] the interior and ex- 
terior design of the proposed structure. 
4 description of proposed landscaping 
improvements and car-parking areas also 
must be filed. The wishes of residents of 
the neighborhood are consulted, and if 
the project is agreeable to them, the zone 
classification is altered to allow for con- 
struction of the project. It must be de- 
veloped according to specifications that 
have been submitted to the Plan Com- 
mission, 


Planning authorities have suggested two 
provisions which may be contained in 
zoning ordinance amendments permitting 
large-scale developments in single-resi- 
dence areas. One would permit such de- 
velopments if they furnish all the yard 
and parking facilities that would be re- 
quired of an equal number of single resi- 
dences; the other if architecture and de- 
sign are satisfactory. Amendments of 
this type would not involve changing the 
zone classification of a particular prop- 
erty or area to allow for construction of 
a non-conforming building. 


Although there is no uniform method 
for solving the problem, the Society said 
that a procedure which is legal with re- 
spect to the zoning ordinance, and which 


meets the needs of the community. is of 
major importance 


Four-Filths of Cities over 
5,000 Population Own 
Public Utilities 

ar R-FIFTHS of all cities of more 


than 5,000 population own some type 
of public utility, the International City 
Managers’ Association reports in a sur- 
vey of 1.797 cities. Ownership of one or 
more utilities was reported by all cities 
of over 200.000 population. 

Ownership of water-works systems was 
reported by 1,249 cities, representing 72 
per cent of the total. More than 800 
cities own sewage-disposal plants, while 
634 cities own their cemeteries, and 405 
their airports. Electric light plants are 
owned by 259 cities. About 50 cities own 
gas works. 

Only 16 cities reported ownership of 
street railways, including Detroit, Mich.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and San Francisco, 
in the 500,000 or over population class. 

The greatest activity during the last 
year was shown in the provision of sew 
age-treatment plants, with 90 more cities 
reporting construction of such plants in 
1938 as compared with 1937. 


169 Cities of Over 10,000 


Population Add New 
Municipal Services 


AT least 169 American cities of more 
4% than 10,000 population added new 
city activities or services within the last 
year, a report by the International City 
Managers’ Association states. Only 1] 
cities in this population class discon- 
tinued one or more regular activity. 

Forty-six more cities reported sewage- 
disposal or sewage-treatment plants than 
in the previous year, including new 
plants at Columbus, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Muncie, Ind., and Davenport, Iowa. Mu- 
nicipal refuse- or garbage-collection ser- 
vice was established in eight cities, and 
eight others acquired new water-works 
systems. Two cities purchased privately 
owned systems. 

In the recreational field, swimming 
pools or bathing beaches were provided 
for the first time by eleven cities. New 
parks were established in seven cities, 
and recreation departments set up in 
seven more. Four cities constructed mu 
nicipal stadiums. Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and Hastings, Nebr., set up city 
museums. Public libraries were estab- 
lished in four cities—Burbank, Calif., 
Campbell. Ohio, El Dorado, Kans., and 
Endicott. N. Y. 

Three cities—Hopewell, Va., and San 
Angelo and Temple, Texas — created 
Health Departments. The Health De- 


partment in Wichita, Kans., provided for 
meat inspection service, and that o 
rament Cah established a tv vene 
real disease cli 

Among the miscellaneous w services 
reported were police radio systems in 
four cities, water-purification plants in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Sandusky. Ohio 
ind City Planning Commissions in New 
York City and Chillicothe, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio, established a Bu 
reau of Trafic Engineering, and Fort 
Worth, Texas, set up a Bureau of A¢ 
dent Prevention and Investigation 

Abattoirs were constructed in Griffin, 
Ga., and Tallahassee, Fla. Cedar Rapids 
lowa, built an incinerator. Charlotte, Va 
set up a Welfare Department, and 
Quincy, Mass., established a Department 
of Purchase and Supplies \ number of 
cities established Housing Authorities 
others installed parking meters, and sey 
eral adopted the merit system 

The survey of activities has just been 
published by the International City Man 
agers’ Association in the 1939 Municipal 


Yearbook. 


Advance Financing of 
Public Improvements 


( REGON municipalities may lay up 

cash reserves to finance new public 
improvements under 1939 state legisla 
tion just passed, the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association reports. 

Enactment of the new law. which au 
thorizes serial levies and sinking-funds 
for specific anticipated construction, adds 
Oregon to a small though expanding list 
of* states making this provision during 
the last year or so according to the As 
sociation, 

California passed a law in 1937 per 
mitting municipalities to set aside funds 
for capital improvements in advance of 
their purchase or construction. The 
cities of Tope ka, Kans.. Hartford, Conn 
and Lincoln, Nebr., have been authorized 
by state legislatures to auopt the reserve 
fund plan of financing future improve 
ments. Under its new charter effective 
in 1938 New York City may issue serial 
bonds for this and must prepare a sepa 
rate budget for capital outlays 


Reserve funds for financing non-recur 
rent capital improvements are of special 
advantage to small municipalities, ac- 
cording to a forthcoming manual on lo 
cal debt management by the Association 
The plan is cheaper than borrowing. be 
cause it avoids interest payments If it 
does not eliminate borrowing entirely, it 
reduces the amount of bonds and _ the 
term of years for which money would 
have to be borrowed. 

The main danger, the manual points 
out, is that the fund is apt to be diverted 
from its original purpose and used for 
current purposes. Taxpayers, also, dis 
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Has lowest maintenance and 
longest life 


_ 
4 modern, even, travel-surface 
for traffic 


° 
High salvage after unusually 
long service 


= 
Withstands both weather and 
traffic damage 
J 
Pre-manufactured surface; easily 
inspected 


* 
Che hardest, densest and tough- 


est material 
. 
Arrests deterioration of base 


courses 


- 
Easily repaired with simple hand 
tools 
. 
Amply visible; no glare by day 
or night 
. 
Permits Built-in markers for 
traffic lanes 


. 
Has the only factory-built safety 


surface 
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LOWEST COST PER YEAR 
IN PAVEMENT SERVICE 
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Whether you are paving a trunk-line 
highway or an obscure residential 
street, it 1s true economy to use brick 

It is much more resistant to weather 
damage to which all pavements are 
necessarily exposed. Brick is too tough 
too indestructible to be destroyed by 
weather and traffic combined! 

The greater your mileage of brick 
the less interruption to traffic. Ar 
less pressure for repairs and re 
struction costs. 

Brick has been made and used for 
more than 50 centuries. Yet in only 
the last decade many improvements 
have been made in its manufactur 
And in the technique of using br 
in pavements, more progress has beet 
made than in all the years before! 

You can build your community a 
brick pavement today that will far 
exceed even the unmatched perform 
ance of brick pavements of the past 

For further information, write t 
National Paving Brick Manufacturer 


Association, National Press Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION OR RESURFACE WORK 


Why not remember to mention THe AMgrican City? 
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THE 


contribute to something from 
they do not yet benefit. 
the California and the Oregon 
provide protection against these 
rs. according to the Association. 
new Oregon law permits counties, 
| districts, cities and towns “to levy 
serially to provide funds in advance 
nancing the cost of construction, re- 
truction, improvement, betterment, 
or rehabilitation of public build- 
nd public works projects.” 
majority of the electors of any mu- 
pality must approve the tax levy and 
ts term. In any event the term is not 
xceed five years, and levies each year 
to be alike. Funds from these taxes 
kept separate from other funds and 
to be expended only for the purposes 
which they were created, unless con- 
yns arise which, in the opinion of two- 
js of the governing body, make fur- 
accumulation unnecessary. At this 
nt. the voters must approve transter of 
money to the general fund. 


Smoke Nuisance Worse 

irom Apartment Houses 

Than Factories 
SMOKE-CONTROL project to re 


A duce a $10,000,000-a-year smoke- 
lamage bill is under way in Cleveland. 
Ohio. the International City Managers’ 
\ssociation reports. The damage is 
aused by about 100,000,000 pounds of 
soot—100 pounds per family—entering 
the Cleveland atmosphere annually. ac- 
rding to a recent survey. 

The survey has shown, so far, that 
teel mills and other jndustrial plants in 
i given area are less serious offenders in 
the matter of excess smoke than are 
ipartment houses. The large industrial 
plants employ technical experts to see 
that their fuel is used efficiently. while 
apartment houses and small fac- 
do not follow this practice, the 
survey points out. 

Extra expenditures of about $2.600,000 
i year for cleaning of clothes, curtains 
ind draperies result from this smoke 
nuisance, according to city and Works 


most 


tories 


Progress Administration smoke techni- 
ins cooperating in the project. In ad- 


lition, soot obscures the sun’s rays, and 
lestructive gases in the smoke stunt or 
kill trees, grass and foliage. 

The smoke-abaiement program first in- 
olves determining the amount of smoke 
ind soot expelled by furnaces, industrial 
lants and mills; the inspection of heat- 
ng, power and incinerator units to deter- 
line the type of equipment used; the 
ze of smokestacks, and the gathering of 
nformation as to kinds of fuel used and 
ie manner of stoking. ' 

Upon completion of the survey, civic 
uthorities plan to form a smoke-abate- 
nent association. Smoke-ordinance vio- 
itors will be urged to comply with abaite- 
nent regulations, and owners of furnaces 
ind other heating units will be instructed 
n the best methods for avoiding excessive 
moke. 

Several other cities, including std 
Louis, Mo., New. York City, Pittsburgh. 
Pa.. Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago, IIl.. 


AMERICAN CITY MAY, 


for 


are making or have made smoke surveys 
or air-pollution studies. In St. Louis, in- 
formation gathered to determine the 
number and classification of buildings 
equipped with heating appliances is used 
to help enforce a new city smoke-abate 
ment ordinance. 

Pittsburgh, in a drive against the 
smoke nuisance last year, enlisted the co 
operation of its citizens. Dairy company 
employees delivered to 100,000 homes a 
questionnaire relating to personal health 


uistories which might reveal respiratory 
ailments caused partially by the smoke 
laden atmosphere. At the same time. a 
survey similar to that of Cleveland was 
made. 


20-35 Per Cent Coverage 
Advocated for Large Scale 
Housing Projects 


HE importance of treating large-scale 

housing projects as new “neighbor- 
hoods” that are to be integrated into the 
community is pointed out in a report is- 
sued today by a committee of the Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials in 
collaboration with the American Public 
Health Association. The report, on phy 
sical standards for large-scale housing. 
deals with site selection 
ment. dwelling 
tures, dwelling 
hygiene. 


and develop 
plans. design of struc 
equipment and housing 


Plans for such projects, to be built by 
either private or public agencies, “should 
relate the houses and other facilities to 
the existing and prospective neighbor 
hood development.” the report says. In 
choosing a site, “the agencies should con 
sider whether the location will provide 
ample open area and be satisfactorily re 
lated to recreational facilities 
and transportation, and will make use of 
existing urban utilities and services.” 
They should also select a location which 


schools, 


“will not suffer from nuisances inci- 
dental to industrial developments.” To 
meet these objectives. consultation with 


city planners. architects, housing man 
agers and welfare officials is advised. 

The report considers building coverage 
and height with respect to site develop 
ment. “At the present time, 20 to 35 per 
cent coverage of land within property 
lines appears to give the result desired. 
Coverages below 20 per cent are likely 
to put an excessive cost on the project 
for utilities and maintenance of grounds. 
Coverage exceding 35 per cent may fail 
to provide sufficient desirable open 
space.” 

General specifications organizing 
the space in dwelling plans for the proj- 
ect, with reference to room sizes, privacy, 
air circulation and other factors are 
listed in the report. Under design of 
structure, the factors of safety, durability, 
flexibility and livability are outstanding 
considerations. Standards for heating 
and ventilating, plumbing and electrical 
installation are included in the discus- 
sion of dwelling equipment. 


for 


The purpose of the report is to pre- 
sent the objectives of “good housing 
anywhere.” Exact methods of attaining 
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these objectives are left to local groups 


and agencies. The committee declared 
that “the design of large-scale housing 
projects should not be frozen by any 


arbitrary set of rules.” 


\ C.  Shive Technical Director, 
United States Housing Authority, is 
chairman of the committee, and Henry S. 
Churchill, architect, New York City, is 


secretary. 


A Report ola Survey on 
Municipal Employees 


fact that it takes more 


|= nployvees 

per 1.000 poy ulation to provide gov 
ernmental = service n larger than in 
smaller cities is shown by a survey of 777 
cities of over 10,000 population conducted 
by the International. City Managers’ As 


Cities of between 10,000 and 
40.000 population employed 8.6 pe 


sociation. 
rsons 
per 1,000 population in 1938. while cities 
of 500.000 o1 


more population employed 


13.4. The survey covered all employees 
except for schools, 

Non-resident appointments to munici 
pal posts increased from 236 for 74 cities 
in 1937 to 352 for 75 cities in 1938. Cin 


cinnati led the list. as it did in 1937, 
125 appointments Phis appointed 
77 non-residents in 1937 Among other 
cities which appointed “outsiders” to city 
posts were Berkeley, Calif—7] 
ter, N. ¥ 15. Peru. 


with 


city 


Ro hes 


. Ind 14. Sacra 
mento, Calif.—8. and Dennison, Texas 
6. Thirty-six of the 75 cities were coun 


cil-manager cities, which accounted 
280 of the 352 appointments. 
This 


ments, the 


for 


increase in non-resident 


appoint 
Association said, may be con 
sidered a significant indication of the ex 
tent to which a career service is being 
established in municipal government 
The results of the 


also the salaries 


survey, which covers 


of municipal employees 
has just been published in the 1939 Mu 
nic ipal Year S00k. 


Washington Revokes 
Driving Licenses for 
Drunkenness in Two Years 


2,500 


"THE drivers’ licenses of 2.300 motorists 

in the state of Washington have been 
revoked for drunken driving 
when revocation 


since 1937, 


became mandatory un 


der the law. the International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police reports The 
total is 300 more than in the previous 
two years, when revocation was optional 
with the court. 

No actual increas¢ necessarily occurred 
in drunken driving, according to the 
State Director of Licenses. but there was 
“better law enforcement and better co 
operation on the part of the polic 
courts.” Many Washington cities are 
also passing stringent local ordinances 
on the subject. 

Washington is one of 37 states which 


make suspension or revocation of 
licenses mandatory on the first 
drunkenness while 
Among others are 
Massachusetts, New 
and Mississippi 


lriving 
COnvit 
tion of driving 
Arizona, Connecticut, 


Jersey, New York 
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“Buying a 


VEARS AHEAD... 


Company to manufacture and install parking met the 
ORIGINAL CARL MAGEE METER; meters fully pro 
tected by patents; ot years of parking meter exp ia 


in SALES; Greatest number of cities sold: Greatest mber 


of meters sold and installed, several times more thon jh, 


nearest competitor. (Approximately 20.000 Dual Ay), 
matic Meters in operation now.) 

in FEATURES:—automatie operation, aluminum ¢a,, 
mechanism of high corrosion-resistant materials, eam 
lined styling, maximum visibility, pick-proof lock. epi, 


container inspection window, oil reserve bearings, « 


in DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR VALUE; 


less loss in 


a quality product: Jes 
long: life 
Paul, Minn 


and Providence, R. | 


maintenance expense; revenue; 


in Engineers’ Tests in Hamtramck, Mich.; St. 


Portland, Ore.; Tulsa, Okla., 


cheap product is like stopping a clock to save time. 





NEW DUAL 


AUTOMATIC 
burg, and Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Leavenworth, Kans., 


METER INSTALLATIONS—Richmond, Lynch. 


Pontiac, Mich.; Chambersburg, Pa.: 


and San Angelo, Texas. 





THE DUAL . 


4UTOMATIC METER 


50 Cities From Coast to Coast 


DUAL PARKING METER CO 


Commerce Exchange Building 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 








THEY CAN’T COME BACK 





W je We 1-Ki t ¢ 
dead. TI powerful chem 
hots at t weeds: the 
1oul ty of a 2-way k It strangles 
yrowth by acting on the foliage. It works 
| iecep, penetrates the roots, tinisnes the 
yprink your parking places, drives 
jutters, tennis yurts ind traps 
bas¢ 1 rever 

t bjectionable 
1 > th jh sprinkling is enough 
the w > season. Writ r details, quota 
N sround Maint Manual, just 
It request 


DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Westport, Conn. 





Why not remember to mention 








HEIL GARBAGE DUMPERS 


Heil custom builds Hydraulic Garbage Dumpers 
to suit your loading and dumping conditions 

Ask experienced Heil engineers for recommenda- 
requirements — Address: 


tions based on 


THE HEIL co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET 
Nilwaukee, Wis. 


Hillside, New Jersey 


your 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 





Branches and Distributors Everywhere 
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With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 





( Planning and Zoning “The Master Plan” 
e- 
valid Zoning—Liability 5°. : See Bassett, form throug 
. i D R Su Na Initormity pt , 
for Damages ake Butew 's , Bpcagmsg se say 
ssounL—Kramer v. City of Jeffer- Fi n Pr ‘ idles te he 
194 S. W. 2d, 525 (Kansas City — Supreme I x ( \ } 
of Appeals, January 30, 1939). } : Fam — } Bo ) . I “ : Ne r 
is a damage suit against the city of  preme ¢ ea : ; , 1 i \ | 
son, and Schwartz, its Building In- August | ‘er ' aks gmat ws 
Plaintiff Kramer was the owner 7 = per 1 ( | ng SI ‘ H 
in a zoning district in which by jo jcuane l Ps 
zoning ordinance then existing busi- sie what ’ - : 
buildings were forbidden. He ap r indeed 0 (carage — | ermiul Issued 
| for a permit for such a building on tree Subjec 5 aie ee 
lot and Schwartz, the Building In . ieacthaenie Stink a8 aoa me: 
tor. refused to issue it on the ground - : . t —City ndria 
sane : Co., 1 S. E. 2d. 296 (Supren Court 
it to do so would be contrary to the Zoning Ordinance Cm | ro- Ap} i Febr ce - 1939 1 7 
Ce rr oO ic } . ene ¥.. 1 . pedals ebrua é ) he dete 
ares ape via begun a are hibition of a Given Use dant, Texas Co.. applied to the City Coun 
ind wisnet o continue Construction , 3 : 

, ; ' . , il of the city of Alexandria for a change 
because he believed that the ordinance \"\ ithin a Given Dis of the siden list : in il h te oan 
9 er po as eon . a Brent tance of Zone Bound erty was situated, from residential, in 

a HY ee . ¥ . which filling Stations were not ermitted 
suse he had no permit. After much ary Line Sn he ana a : a 
the ordinance was held by the al, = sg : 
; ah t 5 Bape lid. Held ‘ei this Court Ni WwW YORK. Heimerle 1 J illage ot lowed: and at the same ne or a pel 
‘ao : ither the Building Inspector nor Bronxville, 5 N. Y. S.. 2d. 1002 (Su = for such a station on its lot Ph 
r : ity was liable in damages for the Preme Court, Westchester County, July plans and specifications of the Texas ¢ 
™ 1 Ki met on count of this delay 1938).—The case was concerned with a Showed that th station was be illum 
T ‘ linance sini in abortive Ntempt funeral home. The lot in question was nated bY floodlights 

; xer ™ 1 wlice power granted the a border line lot in a business district welgnaere objected to the change 

ty by a “anaaie The ordinance was The building was an old _ residential Rag ind the granting of the permit for 
thes for overnment il in character. Its **4me_ structure. Amongst the safety ‘e station unless the company would 
tneretore 2g » » é ate . 5 * acres = se ; th, May cm hie 
enforcement would not be of special profit PTOY0Ms ie th building code was one 48ree not t | in : ull t 7 flood igt I 
to the city. In such cases a municipality which prohibited the use of a frame CO™MPpany agreed to this condition, and 

t liable for losses resulting from its *“'ructure for business purposes The the change in district was made and 

t m od faith zoning ordinance required i certihcats permit issued There was no leg il 
ictio oO é ‘ " } " ] ’ 

. 7 of occupancy for a change of use Such al why the zoning should not be char | 
, certificate could not be issued if the pro and a permit for a filling station in such 
: : , Rescnnnt ' ; cm 
Zoning Ordinance—Permit, posed use would violate the building 4. district issued. Other stations 
code. Without obtaining a certificate of district had floodlighting, and ther 


Delay Issuing Pending 
; g 


= 
Change 

New YorK.—O’ Neil v. Riverdale Park, 
Inc., Supreme Court, Bronx County, re- 
ported in New York Law Journal, March 
20. 1939.—This is an application by the 
plaintiffs, owners of single-family resi- 
dences in the Riverdale section of New 
York City to restrain the defendants, own 
ers of real property in the same locality. 
from constructing an apartment house 
pending proceedings now before the City 
Planning Commission to change this 
rea to a G district where only single- 
amily houses are allowed. The area in 
question is a neighborhood that is larg: 

composed of commodious and hand- 


residences for single-family 0 


some 
cupancy, surrounded by trees and 
rubbery and beautified by gardens. 


[he Court grants the plaintiffs’ motion in 
rder to “save the City Planning Com- 
ssion from the embarrassment of the 
quisition of vested rights, which un- 
oubtedly might result if the defendants 
should break ground and commence the 
construction of their proposed multiple 
dwelling in a virginal area.” 
Note This 


trary to the law both in 


would seem 
this state and gen 


Eprror’s case 


eeccupancy, the owner 
ground floor for a 
which use. though conforming to the zone 

Thereafter an amend 
ment to the zoning ordinance was enacted 
which prohibited, amongst other 
within 200 feet 
Phe 


amendment de 


procee ded to use 


the funeral home 


plan, was illegal. 


speci 
a funeral home 
residential zone. 
an action to this 
clared void as applied to a funeral home 


fied uses, 
of any action wa 


have 


on plaintiffs property and to enjoin any 
interference The Court 
ind igainst 


with such use 
decided in favor of the town 
the property owner. 

The 


cussion of the rig 


opinion contains an elaborate dis 
ht to regulate locations 
of funeral homes and similar uses: but 
of the legal l 


greatest interest 


issues discussec ye 


was the contention that 
a prohibition of specific uses in a busi 
ified distance 
line constituted 
provision in the statute 
which required zoning regulations to b 
uniform for kind of build 
ing throughout each district. 

The Court held that the amendment 
under attack amounted to the 
of a separate district within the 
district 


ness district with 1 spec 


from the zone boundary 


a violation of the 


each class o1 


creation 
business 


and. as the regulations were un 


that the use of such lights 
1 detriment to th 


no ¢ vide nee 
public health, moral 
i 


f 
or satety. or the genera 


welfare Sub 
quently the company applied for a 
cense to use floodlights } 


fused. Held by the 
fusal was improper 


Whiiet Wa 
Court that such re 
\ restriction again 


floodlighting cannot in this « ise be 


ported as a proper exercise of the welics 
powel The imposition of the restricti: 
n this ca discriminatory And tl 
Texas Ce t bound b igreen 
not ise floodlight: I} ate i 
grant a privilege tbj {1 i igreer 
that le grants { pl lege i 
surrende i con itional right. eve 
though stat i ing ilif 
powe ‘ old the ¢ iltoge 
Aviation Laws 

rhe staff of the Ni, | land Re 7 
Planning Commiss prepared 
‘Synop ( | la R » Air 
way and Airp Devel p t \ 
England ll be u 
interested j 1cronaut iny ] 


The pamphlet is Publication Now 53. 
the National Resources Committee. Ri 
gion One, whose office 2100 Feder: 
Building, Boston. Mas 
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DUST AND LOOSE GRAVEL ARE WASTEFUL: | 
THEY INCREASE MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


(Bind tham, down with 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


URFACE GONSULDATION 


in Maine or Nedra, Mionsots or To. IOWA LOW-COST ROADS |; 


nessee, loose, dusty gravel roads and streets 

present the same maintenance problems, the Eee — ~~ 
same dust clouds, the same danger, the same _ , 
Left: U.S. 34 in Mills 


waste of surface material. 
Likewise, in all these states and many County carries heavy 
} on ae 1] ’ ; traffic to Pacific Jun 
others the cure for these 1ills 1s the same ios atl Walecaske Cit; 


surface consolidation of loose, dusty surface 




















Below: Monona County 
materials. highway on Route 165 

By making use of the cohesive properties 
of binder soils, reinforced with a tenacious 
moisture film, road surfaces can be consoli- 
dated to provide a moist, smooth, dustless 


driving mat at lowest possible cost. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE HOLDS MOISTURE 


With both aggregates and binder soils 
readily available in many localities, these 
materials may be graded and mixed, then 
“conditioned” with an application of calcium 
chloride to regulate and retain the necessary 
moisture film. 

Surface consolidation is not complicated, a ee 
but it is scientific. Tests by national and state tion in Story County. 
engineers have established simple rules for 
grading and mixing aggregates and binder 
soils. These tests with specifications, work- 
ing methods and general information are 
detailed in new literature free for the asking. 
Write us today. Save your roads. Stop the 
dust. Consolidate the surface. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


4145S PENOBSCOT BUILDING « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR STABILIZING ROAD SURFACES 


Below: Route 37 in Harri 
son County where surface 
consolidation held per- 
fectly for as long as 6 
weeks without dragging 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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Court Decisions Affecting Municipalities 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





cidents 


held liable for injury to pedestrian struck 
ttomobile in street where he was forced by 
ly sidewalk (Missouri Supreme Court: Sro/ 

City of St. Louis, 121 S. W. 2d, 808) 

held not liable for injury to pedestrian 


defect in sidewalk 
rack that caused a difference 


consisting of trans 
in levels of the 


ilk ranging from three inches to less across 
walk (Louisiana Court of Appeal: Loucks 1 
i Crowley, 185 So. 648). 
held not liable to pedestrian struck by au 
bile in street where he had to walk because 
walk was obstructed (Indiana A ppe late 
Struble v. City of Gary, 18 N. E. 2d. 465) 
held liable for injury to pedestrian caused 


treet-cleaning hose getting out of control of 
employees (Montana Supreme Court: Stevens 
City of Butte, 85 Pac. 2d, 339) 


held not liable 

n stepped into sidewalk, 
‘ where she previously knew the location and 
ter of the defect (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Jordan v. City of Pittsburgh, 3 Atl. 2d, 


for injury to 


hole in 


pedestriar 


filled with 


liable for electrocution of youth by 
wire that was broken by falling dead 


WV ebb 1 tf 


City held 
s electric 
limb (Kansas Supreme Court 


i Oswego, 86 Pac. 2d, 553). 
Claim held to aver legal liability of city f 





ury caused bather in muni ipal swimming pot 


barbed wire fence (Virginia Supreme Court of 


Appeals: Hoggard v. City of Richmond, 200 S. } 
f ) 

City held not liable to street-car conductor in 
ired by explosion of kerosene burning asphalt 


eater used in making street repairs (Ohio Court 


Appeals: Hamilton County: Kohake v. City of 
Cincinnati, 18 N. E. 2d, 501) 

City held not liable for death of bicylist who 
raced down an inclined street in daylight and 
was thrown by uneven surface where refilling of 


xcavation was settling (Connecticut Supreme 


Court of Errors: Livingstone v. City of Neu 
Haven, 3 Atl. 2d, 836) 
Bond Issues 

Holders of special assessment bonds held en 
titled to sue to compel city and its officers to 
account for diversion of funds raised to pay 
bonds (Alabama Supreme Court: City of Carbon 


Hill v. Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co., 185 So. 387). 
City held empowered to issue revenue certificates 
for utilities administration building payable from 
gas-plant revenues, certificates not being “bonds” 
requiring electoral approval under constitutional 
provision (Florida Supreme Court: State v. City 

St Petersburg, 185 So. 451). See, also, deci- 
of same court in case involving certificates 
issued for light-plant improvements (Anderson v. 
City of Wauchula, 185 So. 352) involy 
ng water-works improvements City v. 
State, 185 So. 452) 


sions 


and 
(Panama 


case 


Civil Service 


Reduction of working hours of employee paid 
mm hourly basis held such “suspension” as re- 
quired compliance with civil service requirements 
for notice, hearing, etc. (Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court: Goss v. Justice of District Court 
/ Holyoke, 18 N. E. 2d, 546). 
held empowered to abolish police 
hiefship and demote incumbent to patrolmanship 
iS necessary measure (New Jersey 
Supreme Delaware Townshiz 
3 Atl. 2d, 


Township 


economy 
Court: 
806). 


Branin 1 


Contracts 


City officials who participated—although in g 
faith—in sale to city of property by corporation 
in which they held stock held required to reim 
burse city for illegal payment (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court: Reetz v. Ketch, 283 N. W. 348). 


Dump-truck held pparatu not with stati 
ory requirement for mpetitive bidding in sal 
0 city and not materia T supplies wilt 
requirement for competitive bidding (New Jer 
Supreme Court: Peter's Garage City of Bur 


n, 3 Atl. 2d, 634) 








Debt Limits 

Constitutiona lebt t ip} b 
various tems tf municipa I int but 

o mandatory and necessary obligations (W 

ng n Supren ( l ( ; ( ‘S f 
Pa 2d. 222) 
Drainage 

Municipality | 
flow of surface water to-injury of private pr 
wner (New Jersey Court Appea kK 
Millstone Twp Atl. 2d, 580) 
Easements 
Landowner | n I k 
lor maintenan i water I 
t ind | \ her to 4 
discontinue us¢ r pay compensa n tor ey 
(Maryland Court Appeals: Mayor a 

City Council of B more Brack, 3 Atl. 2d, 471) 
Fund Investment 

Matute permitting nvestmen { mprovement 
is sment tunds in bond par held t b 
| irchases be w or above par, but t give ofhcia 
liscretion to determine what bonds are wor par 
(Indiana Supreme Court: Read B ie wie 
18 N. E. 2d, 789) 
Hospitals 

City held empowered t receive bequest f 
benefit of city hospital gratuitously treating need 
patients (Georgia Supreme Court: Mor ) 
blood. 200 S. E. 689) 


Housing Projects 


Montana housing laws and city’s contract wit 
¥g 
housing authority upheld as means of eliminating 
slums (Montana Supreme Court: Rutherford 1 
City of Great Falls, 86 Pac. 2d, 656) 


Judgments 
City held 
less than 
(Kansas 


85 Pac 


not empowered t ympr 


mise 
final judgments in favor 
yurt State 1 Cit of Pratt 


face value 
Supreme { 


2d, 10). 


Licenses 
Dairy 
held exempt from license 
ing a “manufacturer” 
Hamilton County: Village of 


un oe bke nm berg, 8 N E 2 | 


Vehicular delivery service 


company buying and proces g raw milk 

tax under statute as be 
(Ohio Court of veals 
Vorth College Hill + 


614) 
iffurded customers | 





a business establishment situated outside muni 
ipality held not to support imposition of licens 
tax, unless statute authorized same (New Jersey 
Supreme Court: Benesh Wolf, 4 Atl. 2d, 523) 

Ordinance licensing money lenders held not in 


valid as being discriminatory because exe 
banks, trust companies and building 
sociations (Oklahoma Supreme ( 


Oklahoma City. 87 Pac. 2d. 136) 


and loan a 
ourt: Si 


Ordinances 
Title of 


ordinance held not 
yrdained 


required to part 





irize t (Wash ngt Supren 
Court: Elliott v. City of Leavenworth. 85 Pac. 2 
1053) 

Ordinance held void becau provisions we 
not set forth in Council minute ( Mississipy 
Supreme Court: Garrau State, 185 So. 803) 


Ordinance provisions held properly proved by 


testimony of City Clerk, charter provision for 
proof by certified copy not affording exclusive 
method of proof (Tennessee Court of Appeals 
Wilson v. Moudy, 123 S. W. 2d, 828) 


mpting 


Pensions 

Ordinan reducing t ‘ pe ra 
ipplicable t fheer njured befor but not ad 
bled unti after ord ince was adopte Ex 
ive payment whict pensioner refused etune 
held proper! ledu 1 from payment ubs« 
quently accruing (Califor District Court 
Appea B } Pe Boar f City « 
{/ame 85 Pac 2d. 956) se i 1 ron t 

n irt | lin hat pen ra bye 

alteration until right to 7 ru 
i¢ } ( missione ( Cour 

Ss Fr ( Pp 4. 9 
Police Measures 

Miar rdinance fort 

demeanor by statute upheld beir 1 nt 
lefinite (1 rida Supreme Court i i 
li “ 726) 

Public Utilities 
Interpreted as making propert wher ble 
water e to h predecessor, water board ru 

1 void (Maryland Court of Appe Hom 
Owne Loan Cu. Mayor and City Council « 
Balt Atl. 2d 17) 

Compat { not titled to refuse furn 
sery t xed | contract on ground 
that san we! { itory Franchise ordinance 
requirir mpany t furnish ga to Texas city 
it same rate harged in twin Arkansas city o1 
rates itter city bemeg lower upheld CUnited 
States Supreme Court: City of Texarkana 1 {7 


kansas-Louisiana Gas Ce 9 Sup. Ct M48. rever 
lecision f United State Circuit Court 
Appea Fifth Cireuit, 97 Fed. 2d, 5) 
Electric company held not an “inhabitant” of 
i city in wh it operated an electric plant 


entitled to sue to 








as to be enjoin city from acquir 
ing and operating an ectric transmission line 
and city held not a “public utility” in such sense 
as to require a certificate of convenience and | 
necessity from the State Public Service Commi | 
sion (Alabama Supreme Court: Birmingham Ele 
tric Co. v. City of Bessemer, 186 So. 569) 
Railroads 
State Railroad ¢ imission held unempowered 
to permit railroad company te abandon iduct 
and = substitute rrade crossing (lowa Supreme 
Court: Incorporated Towr Huxle Conwa 
284 N. W. 136) 
Referendum Proceedings 
In determining whether referendum petition 
contained signatures of the required percentage of 
the qualified electors of a village held elector 
should be counted whether or not their names ay 
peared on the last preceding assessment roll (New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division: In r 
Veuendorfer, 9 N. Y. Supp. 950) 
Under California statute ordinance held re 
pealable only by new ordinance adopted by cou 
cil or initiated by le and not by subm 
ot proposition to whether or not or 
lance should he (California Distr 
Court of Appe Schild wachte City of Comp 
ton, 87 Pac. 2d, 64) 
Salaries 
City held n b for i 
ir i b redjinar j 
provisions und harter (Minne Supren 
Court: Doyle v. City of St. P 284 N. W. 291) 
Sewage Disposal 
Nearl perty « ‘ 
rough nstallation of wer utle F 
pt 1ar t ~ Board of Health order, espe 
i n pr edin wer pendir ef 
lemn such rigt wher had (New Jerse 
Supreme Court: } J Boroug! f Allenhurst, 


+ Atl. 2d, 518). 
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Greater Maneuverability with Rear Wheel Stee:! 


With Hough Motor Pick-Up 
Sweepers, shorter turns — 
closer in-and-out operation — 
and greater maneuverability 
result from rear-wheel steering. 










Operating Il 
ruptedly in Tr 
Quickly Retur 
Cost with Fast 
Maintenance © 





They’re fast, more efficient, 
and cleanly sweep a full 
6 ft. path, 20 to 25 curb 
miles per 8 hr. shift. 


Dirt, cans, leaves, broken 
vlass and litter of every 
kind is quickly removed 
from the street surface. 
All operations are con- 
trolled from the driver’s 
seat. Greater water capac- 
ity and larger dirt box 
means fewer stops for fill- 
ing and dumping. A long 
service life is guaranteed 
Columbia, South Carolina reduces 
costs and keeps streets clean with 
the Hough Motor Pick-Up 
Write for Bulletin No. 112 Sweeper pictured above. ds 


and replacement parts are 
low in price. 


THE FRANK G.HOUGH CO. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 






























SENSATIONAL NIGHT SAFETY 
MEASURE PERFECTED 


Study the illustration below. The truck was 600 feet 
from the camera. The picture was taken by the 
reflection from a PRISMO-treated LIFE-LINE Road 
Striping; from PRISMO-treated Road Markers and 
from that new, sensational, easy-to-apply-to any 


surface 
PRISMO PERMI-BASE 


In rolls up to 24'' wide (with special, weather-proof, 

moisture-proof adhesive) so that any one can cut it 

to any width and apply it to truck bodies, to road- 

equipment, to obstructions, gates, abutments, posts. 
Prismo Safety Corporation 


Huntingdon, Penna. 
for samples, Division of John R. Wald Co Send for facts. 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
GALION, OHIO 





During M we hope you will remember to mention Tue AMertcan City 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Please mention Tue American City when ordering: prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 





Taxation Government and Administration Judging the City 




















Symposium nducte y t The Mu } yp - 139 } } ( 
Leag December 28-30, 19 r Clarence E. R 0 F. oN 
Vv 1939 237 fp $3.0 Internat City Ma { I g l \ 
problem of tax exemption no doubt had oO St., € - ! > > \ 
g very short aiter taxes wert first in l xt 
ind it has ramified and multiplied, a pedia irrent i \ 
i e more numerous and ad st 
x gisiators im ra rs i x | 
is ways tates Frederick L. Bird a 
D { Bradstreet, in the Foreword I V—M \ 
and mprehensive volume i Tax St y | 
1,” published by Tax Policy League k t 
New York City xtua 
f fit pap t it I and : 
he book takes up the g theor well I 
xemptior ibsidy xempt nterg ; p ; : ' ; 
xempt 1 subsisten¢ exemt r . 
to s 1 mprovement . I t M A P te . 
ume n ¢g ral one of strong PI Part Il M t I P I\ ! 
further extension of tax exemptions, and Mu I t a ind Pa Vi—Sour I 
ber of contributor 1dvocate tl ! mat M _ \ ‘ uv , 
i ion of various exemptions now being - ' Pest i ‘ , 
y ited This is particularly true in tion : t - seeds a , . . , 
with some of the subsidy and stimulus types of % - me “2 ?P os Ti wi a BF . as 
tax exemptions and the income tax exem] csc Beis ar overs the year tor stat . i} 
n governmenta salaries and _ securities municipal leagues, Federal-city relat nter wore 
1. } , ate and tails xter \ 
I evels of income and inheritance iX eX 
, also adv ated tabular form otf ernn lata 4 
r 5.000. P. Ill ler . 
‘ ispects of mur pal personne rg I Ss WW M ( 
Police cal gover t employees (including a d 
The Police 1938-39.—Containing the °! these organizations), educational preparat 
p 2s {nnual Conference of ‘With directory of colleges and universities), pr Municipal Law 
the International Association of Chiefs of Pol fess alization i the mun pal service, te ty - 
H t Toronto, Canada, Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 1938 iger profession and directory, and . ‘ S 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1939, 1 2% sate municipal debt trends, Part IV intr - i. , _ 
$2.50 ce ) ar f tergovernmental tax exemy M | 
. . f ' f 
While the job of law enforcement grow la ‘t . MK) finn wi 
omplex, police officials the country over New t led | VI 1 Sou I 
onfronting new problems, devising new so Inf sat f 
itions, and adopting new attitudes To record , : 
this changing scene is a function of the Police Ree. * sie “parses ee 5 ' c j 
Yearbook,” which records the year’s progress in 0 ie aie oe seal a oe ‘ anions sas j 
perfecting police administration and techniques, eae aA 4 : F ' 
t only in coping with crime, but also with th aig , 4 ; 
problems presented by the homeless boys of the 
Peet A by increasing trafhe accidents Sec Sewer Rentals f : | 
yns of the Yearbook, each containing several The Amer n Pul Works A , . 
articles, are: Police Organization and Adminis peration with tl Municiy | ' OF 
tration; Police Practice, Techniques for Handling Association and 1 American Municipal Ass 4 | 
Public Disorders, Criminal Investigation and Iden tion, has ied a pamphlet Sewer Renta < 
tification; Police Cooperation; Traffic Contro 1 which }_ 1 | 4 » Wl { 
Accident Prevention; Crime Prevention and Ju tices and experience f more than indred = S ¢ iI.) | 
venile Delinquency. Included also are report cities which t rent er f | 
f the work of special committees, a summary of wer system, based upon t xte f that u ° 
business Saoaneaed, ind a list of members of The first half of the pamy t 1 rize Housing | 
Association data collected, the second half pre t | " > Hou \ 
table forr for ndividu t i wing 
Health ispects of the subject ar red ver rentals 
1 relation to municif fin re I I Bu i H 
The Technical Committee on Medical Care f for adi n: . a , | 
the President’s Interdepartmental Committee to saree f ‘tae Par 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities pub lenge nies “ge ‘ 
lished last February a report, “Need for a Na : : os fees ft j 
tional Health Program,” which submits recom are aoe d ial ait peeanee ie ee 3 : , 
mendations for Federal participation in a na Shades lp ; Pub Wisk A . 13 | ; ome 3 
tional health program. In July, a National Health gy j, <  ¢ ll.) 


Conference was called to present this report, for 


liscussion and recommendations, to members of . 
the medical and related professions, public health Water Pollution 





and public welfare officials, workers in health I “Repor Sour P M rail e a 
ind social agencies, representatives of lab I River Valley, M t : 
farm groups, and other groups composing the f a study made | t WPA 
general public “Proceedings of the Nat rship of the M setts Dey Pu 
Health Conference” contains the report at tl Healt | t f , it 
rhatim discussion on which k | . ‘ 
conference rhe report points out t reat ndustr wast b rged ther NY 5 
ficiencies in present health services, and pr t f numerou 
sents five main recommendations for: Expansior t report descr 


Public Health and Maternal and Child Health iy nd other d ‘ t Tax | 
Services; Expansion of Hospital Facilities; Med watershed nd I 
ul Care for the Medically Needy; A General ture Su f 
Program of Medical Care; Insurance Ag 


gainst Loss ire g 
1f Wages During Sickness x +163 pp Ti The report 
A smaller pamphlet than the Proceedings, “The “ tim te f ree er 


Nation’s Health.” summarizes the report and dis nd nen y y to 1 
cussion at the Conference. 116 pp. 20c. (Apply W.-.P.A. Pollut Studie Cong S:., B (A t l Ss H 
to Supt. of Documents, Washington. D. C.) ton I 








uM THE AMERICA) 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


FIT THE MOST JOBS 








National Truck Sales are up 19.1% 
Chevrolet Truck Sales are up 29.7% 





Chevrolet's volume increase in 1939 registrations to date 
(as compared with the same period in 1938) is greater 
than the total volume increase shown by all other 
makes combined. 

Chevrolet is up 29.7°7 in 1939 truck sales over 1938— 
the rest of the industry, excluding Chevrolet, is up 13.8%. 

What is causing the national swing to Chevrolet? It 
must be something more than Chevrolet’s lower prices 
alone—for truck buyers are the kind that would willingly 


pay higher prices if they could get more value per dollar, 


The true answer is Chevrolet’s lower prices plus Chev- 
rolet’s proved record of economy and efficiency plus 
Chevrolet’s expanded line (45 models, nine different 
wheelbases) for 1939. 

Now there’s a Chevrolet truck fitted to your hauling 
needs. Whatever your job calls for—trucks ranging from 
light delivery units to massive heavy-duty trucks of 
14,000 pounds gross rating—there is a Chevrolet suited 


to your work. 


Percentages based on latest available R. L. Polk & Company registration figures. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Co poration, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


DESIGNED FOR THE LOAD 





POWERED FOR THE PULL 





MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE TRUCK STYLING... COUPE-TYPE CABS... VASTLY IMPROVED VISIBILITY @ 
FAMOUS VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINE « POWERFUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES (Vacuum-Power 


Brake Equipment optional on Heavy Duty models at additional cost) « FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE on 
Heavy Duty models only (2-Speed Axle optional on Heavy Duty models at additional cost) 


Mention THe American City—it helps 
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THE 


Five American Cities 
Cities—The Story of Their Youth and Old 
By George R. Leighton. Harper & Brothers, 
York. 1939. x 370, 
from THe AMERICAN City 


~j J 
including index 


color, the feel of five typi 
cities come alive in this 
ry sketch of their personal, 
omic and political life, from the times of 
first settlers to the present day The five 

f histories include that of: Shenandoah, Pa.., 
and Fall of an Anthracite Town’; 

Ky., “An American Museum Piece”: 
“The City of Perpetual Prom 


[he personality, the 


American 


y etched 


swilt, 


} 
social, 


The Rise 
ouisville, 


rn igham, Ala.. 


‘ Omaha, Nebr., “The Glory Has Departed” 
Seattle, Wash., “The Edge of the Last Frontier.” 
It is not only the descriptions of the individual 


book, but the 
American 


this 
development of 


ties which are of interest in 


tumultuous 


iramatic, 


f which, by example, it reflects: “the first 
moves westward, the Civil War, the tide of 
mmigration, the opening of the frontier, the 


trusts, the decline of 


money 


ris f the 
onsolidation of the 
nd the ‘triumph of 
rash of ‘29 and the descent 


agriculture, the 
New York 
enterprise,” the 
into the 


power in 
business 


depression.” 


Water 


[wo articles by Edward W. 
Harvard Graduate School of 
been reprinted. “Graphic Determination of Car 
bon Dioxide and the Three Forms of Alkalinity,” 
reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Water Works Association, presents graphs 
which may be calculated the parts per mi 
if carbon dioxide, normal carbonate and hydrox. 
ide content, of natural and treated waters The 
plotted from equations by 


Moore 


Engineering, have 


from 


ion 


which the 
calculated 
concentration and total 
The limitations of the 
diagrams are discussed 16 pp 


graphs are 


umounts of these substances can be 
from the hydrogen ion 
alkalinity of a 


and 


water 
equations 
10 


“Calculation of Chemical Dosages 
for the Prevention of Corrosion,” reprinted 
the Journal of the New England Water 

Association, presents the method of determining 
the quantities of chemicals necessary to saturate 
a given water with calcium carbonate, by a 
of simple calculations based on the Langelier equa 


Required 
irom 


Works 


series 


tion This method is suggested as substitute 
for the usual method of running marble tests on 
several dosed samples of water, because of the 


reduction in the amount of 
quired. 7 pp. 10¢ 
of Engineering. 


Mass.) 


laboratory work re- 
(Apply to Graduate School 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Taxation 


Among the several publications explaining tax 
ation to the layman, one of the most effective is 
“Taxes,” the February issue of Building 
a non-profit, photographic 
problems, for use in 


{merica 


magazine on modern 


schools and by the general 


public, published by the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Illustrated profusely with action photo 
graphs of human appeal. and with apt cartoons 


and diagrams, it 
kinds of 

d we get 
history of 


answers the questions: “What 
taxes do we Americans pay and what 
in return for our money? What is the 
taxes in our country? What are the 


principal systems of taxes in America, and what 
kinds of taxes do these systems levy? Are taxes 
levied on a fair basis? Are they too high What 
can America do to improve its method of taxa 


tion?” Different points of 
matters are presented. A bibliography is included 
31 pp. 30c. (Apply to Building 125 W 
123rd St., New York.) 


view on controversial 


{meric 


Police 


Another pamphlet on vocational training stimu 


lated by the George-Deen Act, which provides 


Federal funds for such training activities, has 
been published—“Training for the Police Ser- 
vice It discusses: the scope of the police of 


ficer’s work and the problem of police training; 
organization and operation of police training pro- 
grams; the training of instructors for the 
service; a suggested basic training pro 


police 


polic e 


gram. The type of work and knowledge required 
to carry out this work is outlined in table form, 


briefly but in detail, for ten different jobs in the 
police service. VIII + 84 pp., including bibliog- 
raphy. 5c. (Apply to Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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Health, Yale 





University S of Medic The Commor 
wealth Fund, Oxford Univers Press, New York 
Third Edition, 1939 xvi 318 pp., including 
ndex $2.50 from THe American City 

This book presents again n s third ed I 
the best current practice in the rganization and 
administration i the community health pi 
gram, revised to take account f the change 
public health conditions and the increase in pub- 
| and ofhcial interest since the second editior 
A new ch pter is ntrodu 1 on The Health 
Survey An interesting chapter on “New 
Health Problems liscusses the following in 
creasingly important activitice sely related 
the work of a health epartment—nutrit 
mental hygiene, industrial hygien cancer con 
trol, heart disease, housin As the 1932 ed 
tion, the following | . { tu pub altt 
program are con tion { pub 
health to the var is ie the 
planning, organizat iT of the 
program; publ health «¢ stics 

ntrol of disease m i n 
school health progr pul lth ur 
milk and food and I ibor 
tory service hos} id outy facilitie 
voluntary healt hnan aspects i 
community healt! ! Variat progran 
with size ind t I ft commur r sugg | 
for each aspect Work For i 
personnel and bu ur r 1 

° 
Traffic 

In 1938, 32.000 pe s were killed than 
i million injured At this ra ‘ ut of 20 
persons in th un Ww be k 1 Ired 
in automobile ecldent nt next five y 
The pamphlet, “Lest We ret f briefly and 
vividly the fact about this appalling annua 
slaughter. Several sketches point out how clos 
it home this problem t ryon Simple 
tables show for 1938: the proportion of various 
types of accidents—-collision of vehicles with 
pedestrians formed the greatest umber ictior 
of drivers resulting in death and Iry—excee 
ing the speed limit iused tl greatest numl 
the number of persons k 1 by age groups; t 
weather conditions prevailing accident th 
hours of occurrence of a ler nd her fac 

which have significant T ct 1 wilt 

nts Throughout, the way to prevent ese 
highway disasters is stressed 36 pp. Distributed 
free in quantity as well as individually (Apply 
to The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.) 

The first of a series of volumes of “A Traff 
Survey” > a summary t th sco pe 1 met 
xis of this exhaustive study made by the Chi 
igo Park District in cooperation with the WPA 











It summarizes the work performed and =the 
kinds and types of data that were gathered 
respect to each of the following aspect f t 
study: brief history of parks: vehicular volun 
vehicular speeds; origin and destination stud 
pedestrian _ traff channelizatior segregatior 
limited ways; special events and recreation; park 
ing; engineering, enforcement and _ education 
The results of the survey, as outlined briefly, have 
been: facilitation of traffic movement; reduc 
tion in the accident rate; improvements in pre 
ent and future boulevards; increased accessib 
to Chicagoans of recreational and educational f 
cilities. An Appendix to this volume contains the 
final forms developed and used in gathering an 
ympiling traffic data 214 py neluding 8 
illustrations and 10 tables (Apply Otto K 
Jelinek, Traffic Engineer, Chicago Park Distr 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Fire Prevention 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters | 
published tegulations for Protect 
Opening Wa id Partitions Against Fire 
which give | tions for door itter 
windows, et wi w ib hem t r 
the passag { fire of the various tensities tha 
may be expected at tl per n wa ry 
tions in whk 1 rs windows, ¢€ 
are installed each type opening, the 
lowing characteristics ar nsidered—numb 
units, stability, insulation, combustibility, safet 
installation and maintenance Labeled diagram 
aid in clarifying explanations. 104 py Pocke 
size. (Apply to National Board of Fire Under 
writers, 85 John St.. New York.) 


Trafhe 
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Seven Roads of Safety 4 Prog Re 
dutomobile {ccidents By Pau G Hof 
Presid {utomotive Safety undation and 
The Studebaker Corporati n al mu 
Ve M. Clari Harper & Brothers w } 
1939 vl 87 $1.00 fre Tue AMERICAN 

rt forma ncise and meaty ttle volun 

i human and person interes tat 
n highway ace nts t 
of trafic control and highwa nstruction 

to th ymplexities of highway and traf 

tior The problem of trafhe a lent t 
quite mply and early and pr 
has been made in meeting it, | var 
rea ns and civ groups u it 

1 s re unted The pr | t 
he Book s the presentation ot t 
Safety Foundation’s Program, with obj f 

1 of the f wing “roads t afety l. Leg 
2.M r Vehicle Administration; Er 
forcement 1. Engineering ». Education ti 

Techn Per Training Resear« Wi 

lifferent rgar ul ng it 

these objectives, and , t “ " 
made 1938 attaining t ul 
City Life 

\ ) Pa ma—A History and Account 

} Phase Present-Day Life i M 
Greate VU r {mer Guide Sy 
Pret the Federal Write Pr f 
Works Progr {dr stration \ ) ( 

R ym H Vew Yorl 193% , 

$2.50 from THe AMERICAN ( y 

S heterogeneity nd contrast are probal 
th most distir aracter N 
beside ts size and speed ’ pa 
ippropriate and most truly reflective { ‘ f 
tropolis that hundreds of research workers and 
writers have taken part the pr f 
book about the fe of e city \ 

New York 1 I e extremely w i 
ubjects i There are chapter n tl 
iral set i te f the city, gover 

n it housing t I nr rt recreation nar 

me affairs insport, trad nd justry Dor 

i wellar luca nat alit Negroe 

peech terature irchitectur r 
popular mu the theater, m picture 

radi the pres Sordidne ; 8 ity ex 

treme poverty ind extreme we t ! it ar 
poetry, staggering problems 1 hu monot 
ind vitality, ruthlessne ind i make 

th picture tf a throb rt wenty-! 

hour lay 

Finance and Taxation 

When an upper mit n all state | i 
property tax levies wa ted in tl tate f 
Washington, the citie m ir of furtt 
revenue was eliminated Phe Association 
Washington Cities has issued severa y min 
graphed bulletins which point it simply 
forcibly the financial dilemma of tl Washingt 

ties and the resulting curtailment of municiy 
ervice the disproportionate share of the st 

funds which has gone to counts ind h 

compared to that which h gon t mun 

palities; and n¢ ty for le ation wi 
wil effect a more u ipportioning of ‘ 
funds Facts a it Highways and City Streets 

M ig lraft Revenues } ur ( 

pp.) shows the mparative ti highway 

ind treet the ymparat traft« them 
tr proport {tl is tax wi i er 
pay nd tt proj n of tl ré ie ~whicl 
the y rece Other bu tin ire The 

Financial Cond ! f Wa gton Citic ( 

pp.) State Aid to La Unit ‘CG rnmée 

(3 pp.) Taking It on tl Chin (1 p.) Wa 

ngton ( es Ask f Prot I { Hor Rule 

(2 pp.) (Apply t \ 

{ Wa g Seat Wash.) 

Public Works 
h I x A.S.T.M. § 1 Te 
St : . Tenu 139 
if | d pr f it uirt 
bles, whic y published by Ar 
» Society for Testing Materia Beside ng 

phabetica lexed, items are ted in nu r 

il sequence a rdir t heir serial d g 
Tentative sta rds are pub i ear or tw 
before they are finally adopte 140 py (Apt 

the S« ty, 260 S. Broad S PI lelphia, P 





WHEREVER TRAFFIC MUST FLOW SMOOTHLY 


You Can Yse 


TYPE D TRAFFIC-SIGNAL CONTROLLERS 


HEREVER traffic must flow with minimum 
W.:. lay and maximum safety —at a simple inter- 
section in a small town, or at a complex junction of 
several city streets; on a lightly traveled section, or 
on a busy downtown thoroughfare —the G-E Type D 
traffic-signal controller can do the job. This controller, 
easily adapted for all types of traffic requirements, has 
won approval of municipalities, large and small, from 

oast to coast. Cities in thirty-five states and six 
foreign countries use it. For full details on its appli- 
cation in your city, write to the nearest G-E sales 
office or to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC’ AT BOTH FAIRS 





500-351 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
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Make YOUR town “SPICK-AND-SPAN TOWN” with 
SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


Wherever waste accumulates! 


In Parks On Streets 




















Easy to Use Easy to Empty 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
Keep waste confined SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., Melrose Park, ill. —Solars invite use. 











SEE RUBE RRR 
HOUSING FOR THE 
MACHINE AGE 


y Clarence Arthur Perry 
By Clarer Arth Perry 


WHAT PREVENTS the application of modern industrial 
technology to the production of dwellings? Mr. Perry’s 
suggested solution, considering means for assembling 
large plots, is of importance to all civic administrators 
who find themselves faced with the housing problem. 


ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES 


Fire Proof—Oil Burning 
Hand and Motor driven spray. 
Many sizes. Write for catalog. 





256 Pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.50 
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Do mention THe American City? Please 
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Why be Maintenance-Poor’? 


Guinda Avenue near 
Lincoln Avenue, Palo 
ilto, California. 
Concrete paved in 
1928 


‘eee figures repre- 


sent average surface maintenance costs 
per 1000 sq. yd. per year. They are taken 
from Palo Alto’s annual report on street 
maintenance and cover the past 24 years. 
Average age of concrete, 13 years. No 
wonder this progressive city now has 
about 32 times as much concrete as all 


other pavements combined. 


To concrete’s admitted long life and 
low maintenance, add these other dem- 
onstrated advantages: concrete is safe 
—skid-resistant in wet weather or dry; 


smooth riding—free from ruts and 








TYPE A..... %16.85 
TYPEB..... 


. | CONCRETE.. 1.78 


6.30 





chuckholes; clean and good looking. 
What’s more, concrete usually costs 
less to build than other pavements of 
equal load-carrying capacity—and it 
stays built for long periods without 
costly resurfacing and reconstruction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A5-4, 33 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


The More Concrete Streets 


the Less Maintenance Expense 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American Crry. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 








4 SOUTH BEND COMBINATION STREET 


FLUSHER, STREET SPRINKLER AND FIRE 


FIGHTER MOUNTED ON AN INTERNATIONAL TRUCK FOR DELIVERY TO GIRARDO, 
COLOMBIA, S. A 


The 800-gallon flusher is equipped with three flushing nozzles for washing pavements, two sprinkler 
ids for dust-laying on dirt roads The fire-fighting equipment will throw a stream 75 feet 
rtically It carries suction hose, two 24foot extension ladders, searchlight, axe and crowbar 


New Small Pump 
for Deep Wells 


A new pump which 
is claimed to be able 
to obtain the maxi- 
mum capacity from 
small drilled deep 
wells from 3-inch 
diameter up, with 
lifts ranging from 
10 feet to 1,000 feet 
and with small vari- 
ation in capacity or 
pressure regardless 
of the height of lift, 
has been announced 
by the Peerless 
Pump Division, 
Food Machinery 
Corporation, De- 
partment 123, 301 
West Avenue 26. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The simplified de- 
sign, slow speed of 
operation at 1,760 
rpm and unusual re- 
sistance to abrasion. 

HE NEW make this ‘Hi-l ift 

PEERLESS HL-LIFT pump particularly 

PUMP suitable for small 

municipal _ installa- 

tions, dairies, small farms, country estates, 
industrial establishments and homes. 

This pump is neither a turbine nor a 
plunger pump, but combines the advan- 
tages of both in a compact unit which is 
easily installed. The capacities start at 
5 gallons per minute and pressures in ex- 
cess of 500 pounds are obtainable. The 
small hard chrome heat-treated stainless 
steel helical-contoured rotor moves at 
slow speed inside a cutless rubber stator, 
creating a positive pumping action. This 
little element will lift 50 gallons per min- 
ute 200 feet. Two elements will lift the 


x 


= 





same quantity per minute 500 feet. 

Complete information regarding this 
pump will be found in Bulletin 142 which 
may be secured from Peerless Pump 
Division. 


Prepare Sewage Sludge 
lor Marketing 


A new bulletin has been issued by The 
Royer Foundry & Machine Co.. Kingston, 
Pa.. telling how sewage-treatment plants 
may market sewage sludge by reducing 
the moisture content, shredding, aerat- 
ing and loading the sludge with a Royer 
Sludge Disintegrator. This machine can 
be used for improving sludge; that is, for 
increasing its fertilizing properties by 
mixing enriching material with the 
sludge, producing a more readily salabl 


and more prohitable pr rduct Copies of 
i lf-] iquidatin 


=e ired bv writing lirect to Rover 


Investment” may be 


Rotary Distributors for 
Sewage lreatment 


A method to increase maximum 
range of flow for rotary sewage distribu 
tors under a minimum differential of 
head, has been announced by Pacific 
Flush Tank Co.. 4241 East Ravenswood 
Avenue. Chicago. Ill. This is secured by 
operating the ftour-arm distributor as a 
two-arm unit on low flows with auto 
matic controls and then bringing the 
other two arms into service when the 


rate of flow increases to a predetermined 
volume. thereby requiring a lower head 
to discharge a given quantity of sewage 
for maximum flow conditions at the dis 
posal plant. 

Che unit is entirely automati making 
ise of overflow weirs to control the flow, 
and it operates without other control o1 
the use of a dosing tank. The original 
type of automatic control consisted of 
weirs and special overflow boxes, as 
shown in illustration 1 of a P.F.T. rotary 
distributor at Metuchen, N. J. An im 
proved arrangement to eliminate weir 
losses and further reduce head require 
ments j8 shown in illustrations 2 and 3 
of a distributor installed at Belle Plaine, 
lowa. The distributor at Metuchen was 
designed for a maximum flow in excess 
of 1000 per cent of the minimum and is 
reported to have operated sat 


sfactorily 
under these extreme flow conditions with 
out a dosing tank or other controls of 
flow for a period of more than two 
years 
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INSTALLATIONS OF P.F.T. DOUBLE-FLOW ROTARY SEWAGE DISTRIBUTORS 
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HELP YOURSELF TO TOP ECONOMY 
—PUT A FORD V-8 ON YOUR JOB! 


If you start reaching for the red ink when it comes time each month 
to tally up your hauling or delivery costs, it’s time to change to Fords. 
The 1939 line of Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars hits high 
hauling costs right between the eyes. These modern units are built 
to give you the over-all economy that’s so important in keeping 
costs down. 


Any way you figure it, Ford performance adds up to money-saving 





performance. The original price tag is low. Insurance and license 
fees are low. Operating and up-keep costs are low. And so is 
depreciation. 

On top of these savings, Ford gives you the tough, rugged con- 
struction that defies hard service — keeps your truck on the job. 

Why not see how a Ford Truck fits into your hauling picture? 
Get in touch with any Ford dealer, and ask about an “on-the-job” 
test that will give you the facts before you buy. 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


Ford Motor Company ¢ Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, 
Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 





CHECK YOUR TRUCK 
AGAINST THESE QUALITY 
FORD FEATURES! 


© V-8 Engines—95, 85, 60 hp. 
Smooth, dependable, low-cost 
power. Quality materials and pre- 
cision workmanship for efficient 
operation and long life. 


® Semi-centrifugal Clutches — 
Non-tiring pedal action. Centrifugal 
force provides tremendous power- 
transmitting capacity. Up-keep costs 
kept at a minimum. 


@ Sturdy, Trouble-free Transmis- 
sions — Large roller and ball bear- 
ings for all forward speeds reduce 
friction, save power. Oil-hardened 
chromium-steel gears for long 
service. 

®@ Full Torque-tube Drive—Springs 
relieved of driving and braking 
stresses provide better cushioning 
of truck and its load. Shackle- 
bolt wear reduced, spring life 
prolonged. 


@ Rugged Recor Axles — Driving 
pinion is straddle-mounted to main- 
tain gear tooth alignment. All truck 
axles are full-floating, with weight 
carried on axle housing — none on 
axle shafts. These features increase 
dependability and long service, re- 
duce up-keep expense. 


® Big, Powerful Hydraulic Brakes 
— Equalized braking action for 
straight stops. Big brake drum di- 
ameters and large lining areas for 
long brake life, low maintenance. 
In every detail, the quality of all Ford 
cobs and bodies matches the high qual- 
ity of Ford chassis. Their exceptional 
durability means long service with low 
up-keep cost. 





During May we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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ways in 192] as Assistant Engineer. Dut 
ing the following seven years he served 
the Department as Assistant Division En 
gineer at Ravenna and as Assistant Chief 
Engineer for Maintenance. with head 













quarters at Columbus. In July, 1928, he 
resigned from the Ohio department to 
accept the position with the National 
Paving Bri k Association which he held 






at the time of his death 








Maintaining Earth 
Streets in Cities 


\ new hydraulic 
light work in maintaining earth streets 


THE NEW TYPE CC DIESEL BY in cities has been announced by The 
WORTHINGTON Huber Manufacturing Co.. Marion, Ohio. TREET IGNS 
1. 


This 4-wheeled tractor powered by a 














controlled unit for 





















































Worthington Diesels <r sagan engine carries a 9-foot 
< : - ylade between the front and rear axles. 
+s eas mee elain enameled street 
lor Municipalities The blade has a clearance of 9 inches| © *O®° . : 
above ground, can cut to 9, inches be signs are the ultimate in both 


Worthington Pump s Machinery Cor- low cround level ind can be rot ited 85 
poration, Harrison, N. J., has recently is-  gegrees. durability and’ @tonomy. That 


sued some new literature describing its The over-all length of the pneumatic is because porcelain enamel is 


Type CC totally-enclosed, direct-injection tired tractor is 12714 inches, and its mineral throughtand through. 
diesel engine. The new engine is of the width is 52 to 73 inches. — ge Se 


four-cycle, trunk-piston type, and is said pase js 841% inches. The tractor operates And a mineral /which has been 
to be one of the simplest and most com- from 2 to 10 mph facward and 12 mph es temperatures that 
pact designs consistent with high efh- 


in reverse. The blade is completely con 
: make it glass-hafd. More than 


ciency and accessibility. The cone-type trolled hydraulically, making possible 





cylinder head featured in this engine is a simplified construction, greater blade that, this glas¢-hard porcelain 
Worthington development which has pressure, and convenience in operation. 
eliminated the possibility of head break- Stripped of its maintenance equipment, enamel is fired at 1550°F. until 
= hone to "aon ngs temperature ee ee the tractor may be readily converted into it is fused, or welded, right on- 
*u yrovision tor expansion is made . -" E . - a eee 3 ; 
this pss Bi ad te need for a gas- i en oes > eS ee to its supporting metal. There is 
ket between the cylinder head and the no finish for Bigns known to 
liner is abolished. : ' 

The lubrication system has been de ~~ ~ man that is so hard, so end- 
veloped so that all moving parts are pres- lessly bright, s@ fadeless, so 


sure-lubricated and the main bearings 
receive their supply of oil from a cast-in, 
jointless oil pipe in the base. Positive 
sight-feed lubrication of the cylinder 
wall is also provided. Liberal oil stor- 
age is built into a deep sump in the base 
beneath the screens. 

This engine, which is described in Bul- 
letin S-500-B36, has been developed for in- 
stallation where continuous heavy-duty 


loads are to be carried. It is applicable Se street and park signs. Sign and 
to municipal and industrial plants and You can't oe rid of return the coupon, now. 


for use as a peak-load unit for larger SLIMY SAM SEWER SLUDGE 


plants having other types of prime mov- : 
ers, with a shovel— 


efficient as porcelain enamel. 


Send today for this beauti- 
fully illustrated book. It tells 


what porcelain emamel is—how 





it is made—why it is the life- 


time, trouble-free finish for 





This is an 


“Institute 
You gotta have an OK Champion Sewer 








: iD sini oft - Cleaner to clean out your sewer mains. book. It sells 
Brick Association no one brand 
The hand models will get him positively P : 
* is ot. but the power machines will do it faster of porceiain 
Offic ial Dies You don't want to send men down to spend enamel. Your 
ill day in the sewer when it isn’t necessary request will 
Quincy A. Campbell, Assistant Chief ft gd a ee ae ae i bring only 
Engineer of the National Paving Brick so easy. Your expensive sewage disposa the book 
Sig y “ bs ea - plant can't do ite best work when sewers no salesmen 
(ssociation, Washington, D. C., died in ire dirty and costly damage to the plant 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday, April happens regularly with dirty sewers 
1¢ ° ( - Many years of rains washing down street SS SSS SSBB See ee eee ee eee 
2, He was born in 1891, graduated dirt, cinders, bricks, ete., eventually fill up 
from the Ohio State University in 1920 | any sewer Finally comes the day of fooded || Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 
with the degree of Bachelor of Civil En- satisfactory, emergency, temporary cleaning 612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
gineering. and during the World War , — bps Shey, Attuntte Gv, Pies, tle Send me, free of cost or obligation, a copy 
. ‘ ‘. 3 Rock ay City yuluth estfiel sey ” & ~ ae - 
served as instructor in the aviation City, Akron, Midland, Gary and hundr rf of your 24-page book ‘‘Porcelain Enam 
ground school at the University and at lg ag ar, ig a TE mings a oled Sigus 
, I on > 3 ien routur machi cleaning with 
Kelly Field, Texas. After receiving his OK Champion equipment The cost is very 
lisch . - low Name 
discharge from the army in 1919, he be- 
came Assistant Engineer for the city of Why not get your copy of OK Champion Position 


literature, now ready for you? 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
After spe nding a year in engineering CHAMPION CORPORATION scmeemaes 
work in the Republic of Santo Domingo, | 4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind. City State 


he joined the Ohio Department of High- RI 
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RADIO SPEEDS UP 
HUTCHINSON FORCE 


Police at scene in average of 2 minutes 
with aid of Western Electric Police Radio 








With 13 motorcycles and 9 patrol cars, the Police De. 
partment of Hutchinson, Kansas, patrols 1642 square 
miles—does it fast—with the aid of Western Electri: 
l-way police radio. 

Since radio joined the force in March, 1934, the 


Hutchinson Police have recovered 25% more stolen 





property than formerly. And they now get to the scene 
in an average of 2 minutes—3% times as fast as before. 
Chief Louis D. White says,““We have had many 


cases where our Police Radio has played an important 





role. We find it most effective in the apprehension of 


Caught...in the nick of hi-jackers.” 


time. Sa, ing minutes when they mean Western Electric manufactures the right equipment 
most is the chief purpose of Western to meet your needs no matter what the size of the 


Klectric Police Radio. Whether l-way or : " 
community. For full details write Graybar Electric 
away systems are used, they are a boon . . 


to better service. Company, Graybar Building, New York City. 


mare = Wesfern LElecfric 


is giving added Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


— ee nee 


rotection to 
aceee a POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


people. 








Mention THe American Criry—it helps. 
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g Y : t é sp produc Is Copies 
, Noms Self-Powered Native Lake Asphalt produ opi 

; of this booklet may be =e ured direct 
} table Driller from the Barber Asphalt Corporation by 
i mentioning this item or through this 


er many tests on actual drilling maoazine. 
itions conducted on all types of jobs 


inder a wide variety of working con y ah 
ns. the Barco Manufacturing Co., New Fool Installs 


15 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Ill. [ Inderground Pipe 
announced full-time production of : 
ewly designed self-powered portable A new light-weight boring tool has 
er known as the Barco J-2. In con- been developed for crews installing small 
to previous Barco models, which service pipe and is built on the same 
sisted of a drilling swivel applied as principle as its larger forerunners. The 
accessory tool to the Barco hammer, Hydrauger Corporation, Ltd.. 116 New 
J-2 is designed as a driller, incor- Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif.., 
iting the drill-turning mechanism di- has announced this new unit, which is 


tly in the base of the power unit. much lighter in weight and more com STREET 
[his gasoline-powered drill is light in pact and can be easily and readily op we 4 
ght, so that the operator can easily erated by one or two men. Because of ‘J 
tion. A ratchet wrench for turning the use of a very smal] compressor, thereby 
lrill rod is standard equipment and, if avoiding the necessity of moving large 



































- user desires to eliminate hand spoon- crews. heavy equipment and compressors s 
g or flushing of the hole, a small port- onto small jobs. 
ble air compressor unit, necessary stor- Almost no ditching is required when 


- ° » . ° “~~ >i 
tank and fittings are available. using this method of pipe laying. Its STREET 
Literature describing the new Barco most effective service is found in drill- 


. nq >] a 
|.2 is now available by writing the manu- ing under streets, highways, railroad SPRIN KLERS 


facturer and mentioning this magazine. tracks, gardens, lawns, inlaid sidewalks. 

embankments and buildings. In cases a 
’ ° here pavement cutting permits are re 
Construction Data Men ea erty Seago rele 


fused, the horizontal bore is the only 


{ yr As vhalt Users practical solution. 
( I This new boring instrument will open GUTTER 


Barber Asphalt Corporation, Barber, clean holes 2 inches in diamete up to 


N. J., has issued a new loose-leaf 75-page 40 feet long. Beyond this distance it SNIPE 
a 4 


booklet which contains a wealth of con- can be aimed to hit a sighted mark with 


struction data for asphalt users, includ- remarkable accuracy. The boring bars Pickup Sweepers 
tables and specifications, directions are driven by a high-speed air motor, and 

for heating and discharging of tank cars, by means of a small high-pressure stream 

lesign for agitating equipment in cylin- of water circulating through the hollow & 

lrical tanks and rectangular tanks, ca- drill stems the cutting edges are kept cool 


pacities of tank distributors, and other and well lubricated. In addition to this, - y oe 
lata on the application of asphalt in the borings are washed back and the hole BITt MINOI Ss 


ighway work. In addition there are com- “mudded” to prevent sloughing of the yy 
lete specifications for various Trinidad walls. MATERIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT HYDRAUGER 
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THE IDEAL Cacadekez 


GIVES A BIGGER RETURN 
ON YOUR INVESTMENT 





AMERICAN 





12 MONTHS' SERVICE EVERY YEAR 


Equipment that works for you in every season—reduces 
overhead, lowers cost and pays bigger dividends on the 
investment The Lue r Caretaker, with its efficient. 
conomical attachments provides—a lawn or weed 
mower, roller and sprayer unit for spring and summer 

i leaf sweeper for fall and a snow sweeper for winter 

ba It takes less than thirty minutes to convert the Care 
4 COMPLETE taker from, for example, a mower to a sprayer. The 



























> y © 
SAY / {UTHORITATIVE Caretaker has ample power s easy to handle and is 
Sy e sturdily constructed for years of trouble-free service 
f UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Write for the new Ideal Caretaker Catalog—or ask for 
, i demonstration and see for yourself, just how much 
: 3 year-around-work the Caretaker can really do for you 
A comprehensive book on the newest methods There io no obligation 





and materials in use for progressive street light- 
ing. Sent on request without charge. Write 






IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
HOLOPHANE CO... Inc. 40) Kalamazoo Street paneing, Michigan og 


342 Madison Avenue, New York eel Bek Bones 
Toronto: 385 Yonge Street Rochelle. WY 

































THIS CATALOG OF FAG), OUTDOOR DRINKING 
“|| FOUNTAIN ESSENTIALS: 
SAFE puavcrouno equipment 


1. Materials that resist abuse and ex- 


posure (freezing, thawing, etc.) 
2. A self-closing valve, for economy 
in use of water 
3. An unfailing, rustless valve spring 
- A solid bronze bow! and bubbler font 
Whether you want one unit or complete playground equipment... 
this FREE illustrated catalog shows every safe playground apparatus 
for individual and group recreation. Each EverWear unit is dur- 
able, economical, safe designed for definite play and health 
functions. Tear out and mail this ad TODAY. 


5. Rustless brass piping 
Ever \ A fear" MANUFACTURING CO. 
ver ea Dept A. SPRINGFIELD, O. 


pi] 
~ oO 


€ 
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6. Easily repaired without digging up 


Always write the name MURDOCK into 
your fountain specifications, to insure 
best water service. 


Approved by over 900 cities. 











The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
CINCINNATI Since 1853 OHIO 


PLANTS (i 


[’ i | PORTABLE ALL SIZES 
| starionary FOR HOT AND COLD MIXES 
REPRESENTING THE 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 
in ASPHALT PLANT ENGINEERING 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE 7 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























































When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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REGINALD F. HAYES 


Hayes of Hydro Tite 
Chairman of Outing 


Reginald F. Hayes, Secretary of the 
Hydraulic Development Corp., West Med 
ford Station, Boston, Mass., has been se 
lected as Chairman for the outing of the 
New England Water Works Association 
to be held on June 28, 1939, at the New 
Ocean House. Swampscott, Mass. 


Nuchar Chicago Office 
Moved to New Location 


The Industrial Chemical Sales Division 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the removal 
of its offices from 205 West Wacker Drive 

» 35 East Wacker Drive, where larger 
and better office facilities are available. 
These manufacturers of Nuchar acti- 
vated carbon invite out-of-town friends to 
use the new offices as headquarters when 
in Chicago. 


A Pump Handbook 


Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., 
has issued a new illustrated loose-leaf 
pump handbook covering centrifugal 
deep-well turbine pumps, drawings of 
electric pump heads, standard specifica- 
tions for deep-well turbine pumps, deep- 
well turbine pump applications, sump 
pumps and short settings of turbine 
pumps, mine pumps, Niagara low-lift 
pumps, miscellaneous applications of 
turbine pumps, engineering data, for- 
mulae and hydraulic data _ including 
curves, charts, tables, rules and stand 
ards, as well as pictorial presentations of 
outstanding pumping plants of general 
interest. 

Since each copy of the Pomona Pump 
Handbook is registered, it is requested 
that municipal officials desiring copies 
write direct to Pomona Pump Co. on 
their official letterheads, mentioning this 
item. 


Asphalt Institute 
Appoints Hinkle 
Albert H. Hinkle of Louisville, Ky.. 


has been appointed District Engineer at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for The Asphalt Insti-| 
tute, which has its headquarters in New 
York City. Major W. R. Macatee, whom 
Mr. Hinkle succeeds, has been promoted 
to the management of the Washington 
office of the Institute. 

The Cincinnati District Office of The 
Asphalt Institute covers the states of 


Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana. Michigan and! 
l. Cooled Oil Head Bearings: 


West Virginia. Mr. Hinkle has held the 
important posts of Deputy State Highway 
Engineer of Ohio, State Maintenance En 
gineer of Indiana, State Engineer of the 
Federal Public Works Administration of 
Indiana, and at the time of his appoint 
ment was Director of the Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Institute at Louisville. 


New Large Pipe Line 
lor Harrisburg, Pa. 


The city of Harrisburg, Pa., has re 
cently awarded a contract to the Colum 
bia Foundation Co., Ine., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the construction of a 42-inch in 
side diameter stee] water-supply line hav 
ing a total length of 24% miles. The max 
imum working pressure is to be 250 
pounds per square inch. The steel pips 
supplied by National Tube Co. is to be 
joined in the field with Dresser couplings, 
and construction is to start immediately. 

Gannett, Eastman & Fleming. Inc.. of 
Harrisburg, are the consulting engineers; 
William T. DeHart is Director of the De- 
partment of Public Safety at Harrisburg: 
FE. Clark Cowden is City Engineer. and 
George W. Roberts Water Works Super 


intendent. 


Medal Awarded to 
Mathieson Chemist 
The Western New York Section of the 


American Chemical Society has awarded 
the Jacob F. Schoellkopf Medal for 
1939 to Charles F. Vaughn, of the Mathie 
son Alkali Works, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, as an outstanding man in the 
alkali and chlorine industry. including 
his work on the graphitization of car 
bon, and his successful development and 
operation of the Castner mercury cell 


New Paving Breaker 


A new paving breaker, known as the 
CC-80, has been announced by Ingersoll 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. It is 
an 80-pound machine with an air-cush 
ioned piston providing easier holding, 
especially at higher air pressures. The 
reduction in shock on the wearing parts, 
and the fact that the piston cannot strike 
the fronthead, result in less breakage and 
lower upkeep. Other design features in- 
clude a larger anvil-block bearing which 
insures correct alignment, an extra-large 
built-in lubricator, and reverse buttress 
self-locking threads on the fronthead 
bolts. 
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Pedestrian and car are clearly visible under 
G-E sodium lighting at the intersection of 34th 
and University Streets 


Intersection of Mission Drive, Mission 
Road, and Santa Anita Street, in San 
Gabriel, near Los Angeles. This inter- 
section has been made safer for night 
traffic with G-E sodium lighting 


No night accidents for more 
than two years is the record 
for the intersection of Ocean 
View Lane and Vista Delmar. 
In a period of equal length 
before G-E sodium lighting 
was installed, there were three 
night accidents in which eight 
persons were injured and one 
was killed 






NIGHT ACCIDENTS Drop 
93 PER CENT AT 23 
Lighted Intersections! 
in Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES is another city which is cop. 
vinced that safety lighting saves live; 
Night-accident studies were conducted on ?: 
intersections for a period averaging ten month 
before and after G-E sodium lighting was ;; 
stalled. The record speaks for itself. 


1. Before this lighting was installed, ther 
were 43 night accidents, in which 76 person 
were injured and nine were killed. 


2. After sodium luminaires were installed 
there were but three night accidents, with on) 
three persons injured and not one killed! 


3. Night accidents dropped 93 per cent 
juries dropped 96 per cent, and fatalities wer 
ELIMINATED. 


Los Angeles now has more thar 
100 lighted intersections. 


‘6 
Our records Many lives may be saved i 


have convinced us that 


your city by adequate street 
lighting. G-E lighting sp: 


lighting will save lives on cialists will be glad to make 


hazardous intersections and 


asurvey and help you plar 
a lighting program. Fo 


arterial streets,” said Ralph T. Gartines tndovenadion writs 


Dorsey, Los Angeles Traffic Engi- 


neer. “We are going ahead with 


the nearest G-E sales office 
or to General Electric C 
Schenectady, New York 


our work to save lives with 


safety lighting.” 


Viaducts and underpasses are haz- 
ardous when visibility is poor. Drivers 
on Ramona Boulevard can easily see 
the Marengo Street Bridge, lighted 
by sodium Tauincion 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC’—SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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THIS FAST-TOWING 
~— WORTHINGTON COMPRESSOR 


HOLD-FIRM TEST PLUGS APPLIED TO eigaidetandialliataiaaessiy Thats SA VES TIME 


















BELL-AND-SPIGOT ENDS OF PIPE Trench ....... Conduit 
; \ Gas ... Water... Sewer 
con- [esting of Mains AND STREET MAINTENANCE 
ives Made Easier 
n 23 Fi ; ; . Worthington 105- 
_ Wherever a pipe line is completed, the aide a wilh 
ths specifications require that it be tested , 
: , diesel engine drive. 
Sin under pressure. Unless the line has : 
- Also furnished with 
enough gate-valves to shut off the open 
ends, a test plug must be used. A simple gasoline engine 
here plug which has worked out satisfactorily 


in the service of many cities has been 
Sons ig developed by Test Plug Manufacturing 
Co.. Niles Center, Ill. It consists of a 
steel plate, and a rubber gasket, together 
with the required number of clamps for 








only the size of pipe, all of which may be 
quickly assembled and installed by one 
man. The plugs are guaranteed to with 
. stand a hydrostatic pressure of 300 0 ne COMPRESSORS SEMI-PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 
& pounds per square inch, while on ex- lice CAPACITY : é FOR ANY CAPACITY 
ver perimental tests the pressure applied has om "sn Gon eae — a Thoogk MuniVben = 
actually exceeded 400 pounds. 
. The clamps used in connection with the @ Can be towed by truck over streets and 
lal plugs may be used for a number of dif- highways at permissible truck speeds 
ferent sizes of pipe, so that only a sepa- 
cf) RScaslacan gets! — @ While on the job, can easily be moved from 
ee plug on the bell end of the pipe, several place to place by two or three men 
of the clamps are placed on the bell, then " e . 
the square rubber gasket and the steel @ Avoids investment in a motor truck which, 
plate are slipped in behind the clamps : ° « 
snug against the pipe, and then the re- after reaching the job, would stand idle all 


maining clamps are applied, spacing them 
about 5 inches apart. First, all the set 
screws on the bell are tightened, and then 
the set screws against the steel plate are 
tightened, so that there is equal bearing 
all around. The manufacturer warns 
particularly that care should be taken to 
brace the pipe at the end to prevent the 
pressure from the line from pulling pipe| 
joints apart. Each steel plate for the 
plug is furnished tapped for a 14-inch 
pipe connection to release air from the 
main. The plates are also tapped °%4-inch 
to 14% inches for a test pump connection. 
and for the flushing of trenches. 


Free Illustrated Book 
on Little Rock Supply 
Lock Joint Pipe Co.. Ampere, N. J.. 


Worthington 105- 
cubic-foot Trailer, 
operating Worthing- 
ton Breaker and 





Digger. 


Ask for a demon- 
stration.. there's 
a Worthington 
Dealer near you 









has recently prepared for free distribu- . 

tion a olan Ciestrated booklet, “A @ Send for bulletins 

New Soft Water Supply for Little Rock, WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Arkansas,” which it will gladly send to General Offices: HARRISON. NEW JERSEY 

readers of THe American City free on ‘ ; 

request. The booklet contains a map District Offices and Dealers in Principal Cities 









of the Alum Fork Creek project and nu- 


merous illustrations of the rolled earth} 
oe WORTHINGTON 
Joint pipe line and its manufacture in 


Little Rock, and the filtration plant. PC9-11 
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Mass 
Rotary Traffic Circle with 





lights a 










Westinghouse symmetric 


und asymmetric Reflecto- 





ix Jr. luminaires. This 
ystem of TRAFFIC 
SAFETY LIGHTING pro- 


vides adequate visibility 









for automobile drivers 
















after sundown 





Scientifically engineered thoroughfares and traffic control are ineffectual after dark 
without adequate illumination. Concord, Mass., realizing this need for visibility, has 
installed a modern safety lighting system on its Rotary Traffic Circle. Fifteen Westing- 
house Reflectolux Jr. luminaires, burning 4000 lumen lamps, illuminate the intersection 

Luminaires are arranged to light the roadways approaching the Circle with a 
symmetric distribution of light. Asymmeiric luminaires are used between the sym- 


metric units. All of the luminaires are located on the outside of the Circle mounted 





" Sy ‘ approximately 18 feet and spaced 80 feet apart. 
Surface brightness on the pavement, provides drivers in Concord with adequate 
visibility for safe night driving. Automobiles, pedestrians and other road hazards 
stand out as silhouettes. 


The Westinghouse line of Reflectolux luminaires offer more light, minimized glare, 
Westinghouse Reflectolux Jr. lumin- 
aire designed for circuits up to 
3,500 volts and lamps up to 500 local Westinghouse Lighting Specialist; or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


watts 9,000 : 
watts or 10, lumens. Available Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
with or without ornamentation. 


Westinghouse poten 


Mention Tue American Ciry—it helps. 


less maintenance, greater flexibility and durability. For complete details, call your 
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A Section of THe American Crry 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highway» 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 








Lynn Reclaims Wasted Light 


OW brightening a black road sur- 
H face steps up the visibility and 

economy of the street lighting was 
determined recently by the city of Lynn 
Electric 
lighting experts and a joint committee 
of the Asphalt Institute and Illuminating 
For the first time, 


in cooperation with General 


Engineering Society. 
the design of the road surface was co- 
ordinated with the design of the illumina- 
tion. 

The first consideration of the special 
committee was an open-type bituminous- 
macadam pavement with a black surface 
of the semi-diffusing type having a mini- 
mum reflecting value. The illumination 
was provided by modern luminaires 
spaced 110 feet apart and fitted with 400- 
watt Mazda lamps. In a pavement of 
this type the surface appears as small 
spots of brightness alternating with large 
splotches of darkness. Four large targets 
1 feet square 
painted vertically, half white and half 
black, were placed in the travel lanes on 


having their surfaces 


both sides of the roadway at the rela 
tively short distances of 100 and 200 feet 
from the observers. 

The white portions of all four targets, 
because of their brightness, were easily 
seen, since they contrasted sharply with 
the relatively dark background areas of 
the pavement. Comparing the visibility 
of the white portions with the black por- 
tions revealed the astounding fact that 
although the target areas were approxi- 
mately as large as the average human 
being, in two cases only was it possible 
to see the black target areas. In these 
two cases the black halves of the targets 
were seen because they were against the 
relatively bright areas of the pavement. 
It was obvious by this observation that 
the visibility of dark objects on such a 
pavement is largely a matter of chance 
so far as the motorist is concerned. 

These demonstrations made it clear 
that vision in secondary streets and high- 


By J. FRED MANNING 


Mayor, Lynn, Mass 





DARK-SURFACED EASTERN AVENUE IN LYNN 
FACED WITH GRANITE CHIPS WITH A 30-PER CENT INCREASE IN REFLECTIVITY. AS 


SHOWN IN 


ways primarily must be accomplished by 
means of contrasts between objects and 
pavement. 

This pavement was then resurfaced 
with %- to %4-inch Chelmsford gran 
ite chips “glued” to the old _ pave 


ment with a thin intermediate layer 
of asphalt. 


matte-surface pavement of about 30 per 


This produced a diffusing or 


cent reflectivity. Lighting conditions 


were the same as in the previous test, and 


MASS., IN LOWER VIEW. WAS SUR 


UPPER VIEW 


the targets were placed the ime pe 
sitions as before in left- and right-hand 
ines of the highway In this case, t 


appeared bright 

black areas of 

sible Phere 
darknes 


part ally con 


pavement surface 


throughout and the 


four targets were clearly 


were no intermittent areas 
wherein objects could bs 
ct aled 

Measurements show that night light 


ing directed uniformly on this surface 


















Wighway Lighting Whale Way Lighting 


In New Jersey With L-M Spherolite Luminaires In Pennsylvania With L-M Oakolite Bmincin 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
Not only the latest, most efficient 

FOR EVERY TYPE OF Aiden tn semitiaae sal tens 
naires, but transformers, cutouts, 
relays, glassware, time switches... 
everything for effective outdoor 
lighting. Write to Main Offices, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 


outdoor lighting information. 










7 Lighting a Floodlighting 


Tpme@litic aie “1 Sonsver Luminallat In Illinois With L-M National Jr. Luminaires 
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THE 


ym overhead reflected uniformly over its 
hole area. Thus the surface became a 
ickground of uniform brightness which 
lhouetted dark objects against it, regard- 


ess of their location in left- or right- 
and lane. In bright sunlight it was 


found to be appreciably less bright when 
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facing the sun than a dark pavement the sides of the ¢ hips standing above the 
having a high degree of specular refles water film. With lighting from automo 
tion. bile he idlamps alone, the visibility dis 
Stull another great advantage was tance was increased several times Un 


found when the pavement floor was COV 


ered with water. as with rain; the sur 


faces appeared uniformly bright owing to 


Best Economy Is to Standardize 


Public Service Commission of Wisconsin 


INCE bills for street-lighting service 
are important items in city and city 
budgets—frequently one of the larg- 

est two or three items in village budgets 

municipal officials are naturally 
ested in finding out whether their street- 
lighting bills are 
think the bills are too high for what you 
get, you naturally protest. Conversely, if 


inter- 


reasonable. If you 


it should develop that street-lighting bills 
are less than reasonable cost, then some- 
one else may protest at being asked to 
be a godfather and make good the de 
ficiency. 

There are two major classifications ol 


street-lighting service —ornamental or 
white-way, and overhead. Generally 


speaking, the posts or standards in an 
the 
municipality, whereas overhead systems 


ornamental system are owned by 
are usually owned by the utility which 
The methods of 


determining street-lighting costs are es- 


supplies the energy. 


sentially the same for both types of ser- 
but for ornamental system 
ywned by a municipality, only the utility’s 
part of the total costs needs analyzing in 
order to determine rates. 

First, let me describe the two major 
kinds of costs involyved—fixed and vari- 
able. The fixed costs of taxes, insurance, 
depreciation, and interest or return re- 
late to the investment in utility plant and 
equipment used in 
lighting service. These costs might be 
called the or the 
visible or unseen costs, because they are 
not readily observed by the average citi- 
zen. But they are none the less real 


vice; an 


supplying _ street- 


investment costs in- 


costs which have to be met by someone. 
and they accrue every day in the year. 
It so happens that in the electric industry 
these fixed costs are a relatively large 
proportion of the total costs because of 
the relatively large amount of plant neces- 
sary to deliver service, as compared, for 
example, with a drugstore. 

The variable or operating 
street-lighting service consist generally 
of energy, lamp renewals, maintenance, 
patrolling and inspection. 


costs of 


Plant Investment 
The first step in determining fixed 
costs is to determine the investment in 
plant and equipment needed for street- 


By E. W. MOREHOUSE 


This 


spec ial and joint. 


lighting service. investment is of 


By special 


is meant the brackets, mast- 


two types 


investment 


arms, control equipment, lighting _fix- 
tures of whatever design. plus those 
wires and poles used exclusively for 


street lighting. Joint investment includes 
the poles and wires used both for street 
lighting and for other classes of service; 
that is, the poles and wires of the general 
distribution system. 

The determination of these two kinds 
of investment is task. We 
are dependent upon reported accounting 
records or 


not an easy 


appraisal and inventory rec 
ords, or we have to make estimates based 
on the best information available. Where 


proper accounting has been followed, the 


special investment in fixtures, 
brackets. etc., can be taken from the ac- 
counting records reported to the Com 


Spec ial 


lamp 


mission. investments in poles 
and wires are frequently not easily de- 
they have been in- 
cluded in the same accounts with general 


distribution 


termined, because 


poles and conductors. In 
such cases an allocation of these general 


accounts is necessary to segregate the 
poles and wires used exclusively for 


street lighting. 
naturally be 
portion of 


Similar allocations 


made to 


must 
the 
investment in genera! distribution poles 


determine joint 
and wires properly attributable to street- 
One utility found 
that the proportion of poles, towers and 


lighting use. large 
fixtures assignable to street-lighting ser 
vice ranged from 20 to 25 per cent, based 
upon the ratio of wire mileage devoted 
exclusively 
the 
on the poles. 


to street-lighting service to 
total mileage of conductors carried 


Fixed Costs 


For privately owned utilities, taxes are 
generally estimated at the average state 
for 
plus school 


tax rate for utility property; 
local 
Annual depreciation 
the basis ot 
applying appropriate depreciation rates, 


munic 
ipally owned plants, 
tax rates are used. 
expense is estimated on 
in recent years 6 per cent instead of the 
7 or 8 per cent frequently used some 
years ago. 

Decreasing the number of lamps, which 
is frequently suggested, has a direct effect 


der a cloudy sky the pavement appeared 
uniformly bright and visibility of ol 


jects was high 


on Equipment 


on the fixed costs attributable to special 
street-lighting investment, but this rem 
does not decrease the fixed costs on 
the 


system are 


edy 


joint property unless circuit miles 


of street-lighting decreased 


A reduction in the number of street lights 


also results in shifting some of the 
joint costs formerly carried by street 
lighting to other consumers. Unless a 
reduction in the number of street lights 


a corre sponding re 


" 
the total cost 


s accompanied by 


duction in circuit mileage. 


per lamp of the remaining lamps _ be 
comes greater in order to cover the costs 
of the joint investment. 
Operating Costs 
Operating and maintenance expense 
involved in operating the general local 


distribution system poles and wires have 
to be 


vice and street lighting, 


apportioned between general set 
according to the 
proportion of joint investment assignable 


to street lighting. Of the special operat 


ing expenses, patrolling, inspecting and 
maintenance of street-lighting circuits 
are related to the length of circuit, 
rather than to the number and size of 
lamps; but lamp renewals and energy 
costs depend on the number and size 


of lamps used and the burning hours. 


Curtailment of burning hours or re 


duction of lamp sizes affects only the 
consumption of energy and the number 
of lamps burning out each year. These 
are relatively small items in the total 


cost. Short burning schedules have the 
effect of making the average system load 
factor ard thus tend to 


worse higher 


average unit costs 


Rates 
The 


service once having been determined 


reasonable costs of street-lighting 
the 
problem is to translate these costs into a 
rate schedule. Three principal types of 
street-lighting rate schedules are in use 


in Wisconsin. The 


of so many dollars per lamp per year or 


first is a quotation 


per month; for example, $24 per 10 
watt lamp per year, or $2 per month. 
The rate for lamps of different sizes and 
types will vary, since these variations 


affect the costs. The 


schedule contains a 


Se’ ond ty 
so-called 


prices In 


pe of rate 
investment 


charge plus energy such a 
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In New Jersey With L-M Spherolite Luminaires In Pennsylvania With L-M Oakolite Liminc ire 
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In Illinois With L-M National Jr. Luminaires 
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om overhead reflected uniformly over its 
hole area. Thus the surface became a 
wckground of uniform brightness which 
lhouetted dark objects against it, regard 
ss of their location in left- or right- 
1and lane. In bright sunlight it was 
found to be appre iably less bright when 
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eect tee 
late to the investment in utility plant and 
equipment used in supplying street- 
lighting service. These costs might be 
called the investment 
visible or unseen costs, because they are 


costs or the in- 


not readily observed by the average citi- 
zen. But they are none the less real 
costs which have to be met by someone. 
and they accrue every day in the year. 
It so happens that in the electric industry 
these fixed costs are a relatively large 
proportion of the total costs because of 
the relatively large amount of plant neces- 
sary to deliver service, as compared. for 
example, with a drugstore. 
The variable or operating 
street-lighting service consist generally 


costs of 


of energy, lamp renewals, maintenance, 
patrolling and inspection. 


Plant Investment 


The first step in determining fixed 
costs is to determine the investment in 
plant and equipment needed for street- 
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facing the sun than a dark 


pavement 

having a high degree of specular refle: 
tion. 

Sull another great advantage Was 


found when the pavement floor was cov 
ered with water. as with rain; the sur 


faces appeared uniformly bright owing to 


to Standardize 


By E. W. MOREHOUSE 
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de- 
in 
1eral 
In 
1eral 
the 
for 


joint 
investment in genera! distribution poles 
and wires properly attributable to street- 
lighting use. One large utility found 
that the proportion of poles, towers and 
fixtures assignable to street-lighting ser- 
vice ranged from 20 to 25 per cent, based 
upon the ratio of wire mileage devoted 
exclusively to street-lighting service to 
the total mileage of conductors carried 
on the poles, 


Fixed Costs 


For privately owned utilities, taxes are 
generally estimated at the average state 
tax rate for utility property; for muni 
owned local plus school 


ipally plants, 


tax rates are used. Annual depreciation 


expense is estimated on the basis of 
applying appropriate depreciation rates. 
n recent years 6 per cent instead of the 


7 or 8 per cent frequently 


used some 
years ago. 

Decreasing the number of lamps, which 
is frequently suggested, has a direct effect 


+ 
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sides the chips standing a ve \¢ 
water hil With lighting from auton 
it idlar p alone, the vis lity d 
ince was increased vera l 
ler a cloudy sky the paven ippeared 
uniformly biight and _ visibility I 
jects was hig 


on Equipment 


on the fixed costs attributable to special 


street-lighting investment, but this rem 


edy does not decrease the fixed costs on 


joint property unless the circuit miles 


of street-lighting system are decreased 


{ reduction in the number of street lights 
some of the 


also results in shifting 


joint costs formerly carried by street 
lighting to other consumers Unless a 


’ 


reduction in the number of street lights 
is accompanied by a corresponding re 


duction in circuit mileag the total cost 


per lamp of the remaining lamps be 
comes greater in order to cover the cost 
of the joint investment 
Operating Costs 
Operating and maintenance expenses 
involved in operating the general local 


distribution system poles and wires have 
to be 


vice and street lighting, ac« 


apportioned between general set 
ording to the 
proportion of joint investment assignable 
Of the spe 


patrolling, inspecting and 


to street lighting al operat 


ing expenses, 


maintenance of street-lighting circuits 
are related to the length of circuit. 
rather than to the number and size of 
lamps; but lamp renewals and energy 
costs depend on the number and _ size 


of lamps used and the burning hours 
burning hours or re 


affects only the 


Curtailment of 


duction of | 


1am p SIZes 
consumption of energy and the number 
of lamps burning out each year. These 


total 
cost. Short burning schedules have th 


are relatively smal] items in the 


effect of making the average system load 


factor worse and thus tend to higher 
average unit costs 
Rates 
The reasonable costs of street-lighting 


service once having been determined. t 

problem is to translate these costs into a 
rate schedule. Three principal types of 
street-lighting rate 


in Wisconsin. The first is a quotatior 


schedules are in use 


of so many dollars per lamp per year or 


per month; for example, $24 per 10 


year, or $2 


watt lamp per per month 
of different sizes and 
types will vary ince these variatior 
affect the costs 


schedule contains 


The rate for lamps 


The second ype of rat 


‘ 


charge plus energy 


















® Welcome to the New York 
World’s Fair, Mr. and Mrs. 
America! A great show is in 
store for you and nothing has 
been overlooked to make your 
visit one long to be remembered. 
Whether you travel to the Fair 
by automobile, train, or airplane, 
Union Metal products will be on 
hand to serve you. Approaches 
to both the Holland and Lincoln 
tunnels, as well as the Tri- 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


UNION METAL PRODUCTS 


Welcome You to 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 









Borough, George Washington, 
Bronx Whitestone, and Flush- 
ing Creek bridges, are all 
equipped with modern Union 
Metal steel lighting standards. 
Thousands of Union Metal Steel 
Monotube Piles were used in the 
construction of the new North Beach 
Airport adjoining the Fair. Also, 
thousands of Union Metal traffic 
signal standards are in service 
throughout New York City. And last 
but not least, there are many Union 
Metal lighting standards installed 
on the Fair grounds proper. 
Union Metal salutes both 
the city and its citizens who 
have made possible this 
fair of fairs. 










During May we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 




























PORTLAND, IND., MUNICIPAL 
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AIRES OF 


chedule the investment charge per lamp 
ordinarily covers those fixed costs which 
{ have described; and the energy prices 
are blocked to give recognition to differ- 
ent sizes of loads and to reduced costs 
during off-peak hours. In the third type 
of schedule all costs are combined in a 
charge quoted for energy alone. 

recent tendencies in 


Three pricing 


street-lighting service are noteworthy. 


More and more contracts for street light 
ing are being made indeterminate or for 


short 
renewing 


terms with clauses automatically 
the written 
notice of cancellation is given. This has 
more 1931. 


the Legislature gave the Commission the 


contracts unless 


become feasible since when 
same powers over street-lighting rates as 
The 


in such contracts are subject to adjust- 


over other classes of service. rates 


ment by the Commission at any time, 
without waiting for a contract term to 
expire. This should have the wholesome 
result of minimizing those periodic heated 
bargaining spells which usually charac- 
terize each renewal of a street-lighting 
contract, 

The Commission has encouraged each 
of the larger utilities te standardize its 
street-lighting schedules. As a result, 
at least six of the largest utilities now 
standard, uniform 
schedules available to all the communi- 


have street-lighting 


ties they respectively serve. Progress 
along this line has been hampered by 
the great variety of street-lighting systems 
in use, and the consequently wide varia- 
tions in costs. It is not possible to ac- 
complish this standardization in a hurry 
if due regard is given to economic con- 
siderations involved. 

Also, the Commission has encouraged 
the larger utilities to standardize on a 
relatively few types of street-lighting fix- 
lures. Here is where municipal officials 


can especially help in reducing costs. 
Instead of giving your artistic impulses 
Iree reign in selecting street-lighting fix- 
tures, so that a utility has to stock re- 
placement parts for a dozen or fifteen 


different types of fixtures, select from a 


THE 
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SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 6 
STANDARDS 
ARRANGEMENT ON 





WITH PENDENI 
rHIS 80-FOOT STREET 





enable th 
handles 


few standard types and thus 


its own 
stocking 
parts 


utility (or the city if it 
replacements) to economize by 


fewer types of replacement and 


thus perhaps securing the discounts on 


This 


cannot be 


large orders standardization of 


equipment done economically 


in a day. But it is a desirable tendency, 


provided the utilities will change as 


rapidly as is economical to well-proved 


superior equipment when it Comes; and 


it is a tendency which makes a uniform 


rate schedule more reasonable than 
would otherwise be the case. 
From an address before the Leagu { Wis 


consin Municipalities 


Many Moons Over 
Brownsville, Texas 


WENTY-THREE new Union Metal 
white-way standards have been in 
stalled around the Court-House Square 


in Brownsville and for a distance of one 


block on the four streets entering the 
square. The standard, which is provided 
with a wiring handhole in its base, sup 
ports a G. E. 79R luminaire by a 4-foot 


steel pipe bracket. The luminaire con 
Alzak-finished 


flector surmounting and permanently at 


sists of an aluminum re 


tached to a Holophane refractor, and is 


probably the most efficient type of street 


lighting equipment today ivailable 


These luminaires provide a_ concealed 
light source with a 75-degree cut-off 
contain 6.000-lumen Mazda lamps. ars 


mounted 21 feet high. and staggered 150 
feet apart. 

The control of 
tirely automatic, the operating being done 


Sauter 


this new circuit is en 


by a time switch equipped with 
an astronomic dial. 

As there 
white-way lighting in 
be hard to 


data. 


formerly was no system of 


this area. it would 


’ 


arrive at any comparative 


’ 


However. measurements seem to 
indicate that the present intensity of light 
that of bright moonlight 


A. E. WHattey, Jr. 
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is many times 
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Portland, Ind., Nearly 
Doubles Mounting Height 


GEVERAI weeks ag the 
. light | 


iting system of the city oft 
land, Ind 
on for the 
the 


white-way 
Port 


turned 


6.700 population wa 
first 


visibility of the 


ovides five 


time It pr 


times lormer system 


and, says the municipal light and power 


plant, Is pronounced by engineers to he 
the fin 
The 


mounting height of 


st in the state 


principal improvements are the 


22% feet instead of 
12 feet, and twin 6.000-lumen lamps in 


stead of single 1,000-lumen lamps There 


ire 113 units equipped with two modern 
pendent luminaires incorporating pol 
ished Alzak aluminum reflector ind a 
device to deflect light away from f 
buildings and onto the street The gla 
ware is rippled clear 

Phe old pole system has been taken 
down, and the units were re-erected on 
the city portions of the tate highway 
route. These single lights in alabaster 
rippled glass shades were mounted only 


12 feet high This work as well as the 
new installation was performed by 
Street Lighting Service Co.. Chicago. Ill 
Credit for the successful complet on of 
this project due Mayor Luther Ham 
mitt and Light Superintendent William 
M. Everson (n interesting development 


is that. whereas the 1914 tallation was 


paid for bv front-foot f ment against 
business mer Ine new |} tallation was 
paid for 55 per cent by the municipal 
plant and 45 per cent by the Public 
Works Administrat 

Follow the Amber Globes 

NE* YORK CITY not only installing 
: new luminaires « ign on 


ot at wn de 
600 miles of street 
3.000 Gleason-Thiebaut amber 
ol 


glass globes on the right-hand side of 90 
miles iT irterial treets |e iding to the 
W irid’s | il! New York now ha i 
total of 26.000 moder treet-light lu 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Chester E. Albright Prancl s S. Friel 
Water Supply and Purification 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Industrial Waste and Refuse 
Disposal 
Investigations Valuations Reports 
1520 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Waterweeds Removed 

easily and effectively from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, etc 
Write for particulars. 
ASCHERT BROS. 

Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 


BURGESS & NIPLE 
Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 
T. C. Kusemaul Earl 8S. Hoyt 
Ben K. Bare Clayton C. Bull 
Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 
age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 

tions 


568 E. Broad St., Celumbus, 0 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water Supply—Se werage—Flood 


Control and Sectaean adie 
—Ornamental Street Lighting— | 


Paving—Light and Power Plants. 
Appraisals. 


Engineering Bldg. Chicago 














Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works 
Water Purification 
Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 
CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sewage Disposal 
Drainage 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
11 Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Public Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial valuations 
Sewage Disposal and Rates 

Power 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 


Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Reports, Designs, Ap Rate 
Investigations 

Kansas City,,Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 

Cincinnatl, Ohio 307 East Fourth St. 

Albany, N. Y. 11 North Pearl St. 





GEO. G. EHRENBORG CO. 
Valuation Engineers 


Revaluations of municipalities 
for tax assessment purposes. 
$21-22 Construction Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 














AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Ave., New York 
Alexander Bldg., San Francisco 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Hlec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 
and Reports. 

4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Cuemist and BAcTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice aND LABORATORY 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 

Apparatus and Supplies. 
80th St. and East pee hesnens 
New York, N. 











The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipali- 
ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- 
‘ounting and surveys 
John Bauer, Ph.D., 
280 Broadway 


Director 
New York City 








THOMAS F. BOWE 


Consulting Engineer 
John G. Albertson 
M.D.McCaffery H.C. VanBuskirk 
Sewerage — Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply — Purification 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 
Laboratory for Analyses 
New York—110 William St. 


Campbell, Davis & Bankson 
The Chester Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 
Power Development and m4 oa 
ations Valuations and Rate 
210 Parkway at Sandusky St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 


M. Am. Soc. C. EB. 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply and tiation, 
Sewerage and Sew Treat- 
ment, Municipal pce as | Industrial 
Wastes Disposal 


12 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 











E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Planta, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, Ap- 
praisala, Testimony, Reporta 
New England Bidg. City Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 














Floyd G. Browne and Assoc. 
Consulting Engineers 

Floyd G. Browne S. D. Downing 

G. Albro Hall Roger W. Loveless 

Reports — Designs —Appraisals —Water 

Supply & Purification—Sewerage 

we Ire ; 


Treilie aeons 
Marion Bidg., Marion, Ohio 








WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
Appraisals, De- 

signs, Specifications. 


rials, Reports 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development — Bridges — 
Water Supply—Drainage—Sew- 
erage—Fire Prevention 


11 Beacon St. Boston 











ME T ¢ 


Water, 


Sewage, 


STATLER BUILDING 


Drainage. 


ALF & E 
Enginees 
Garbage and 


Laboratory . Valuations 


Industrial 


DDY 


Wastes 


Problems. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 
Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 

Laboratory 


Flower Bidg., Watertown, N. Y. 














THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 
Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church 


Street 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
— Inspections — Reporte—Speci- 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Tests—Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. Chicage, Tl. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


Provide 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS—CONTOUR MAPS—PLANIMETRIC MAPS 
TAX MAPS—CADASTRAL MAPS—LEGAL MAPS 


City Zoning and Planning 


-—Land Utilization—Engineering Plans—Tax Equalization—Utilities— 


Drainage—Roads—Streets—Parks—Police and Fire Protection 


Detroit, Mich. 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


Washington, D. 


Lansing, Mich. 





FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
Engineers 
Sewage Treatment, Sewers, 
Waterworks, Purification, Drain- 
age, Waste Disposal, Valuations. 


11 Park Place New York 

















THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS—REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 


Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 


Illustrated brochure, and moving 
picture film, upon request. 


McGraw-Hill Bldg. 
New York 











GASCOIGNE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
G. B. Gascoigne A. A. Burger 
WwW. L. Havens F. W. Jones 

C. A. Emerson . C. Tolles 

Water, Sewage, Garbage and In- 
dustrial Waste Problems—Valua- 
tions and Rate Investigations. 
Cleveland New York City 
Leader Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American Crry. 
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